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BALTIMORE: 
§ Murpocu, Browne & Hi1,%@ 


166 BALTIMORE STREET. 





























~ YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00. 
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Brooklyn Life 


INSURANCE =GOMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, - PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS NEARLY $2,000,000.00, 


This Company organized in the City of Brooklyn, with principal office in New York, is 
managed by a Board of Officers and Directors composed exclusively of its most prominent and 
wealthy citizens. 


Its success has been equalled by but very few corporations, and surpassed by none. In bene- 
ficial results to policy holders it stands pre-eminent among other Companies. Organized in 1864, 
in less than seven (7) years paid to the Widows and Orphans’ and Heirs of Policy Holders the 
sum of $315,000; while in the same period it paid to Policy holders Return Premiums 
(Dividends) $220,000. 

It is the only Company that endorses the cash surrender value in dollars and cents on 
all its policies, so that the policy holder knows every year just what his policy is worth in cash, 
and just what the Company agree to pay him, whenever he wishes to surrender it from inability 
to continue to pay the premium, 


Economy of management, special care in the selection of risks, and promptitude in the pay- 
ment of losses, combine to make the 


BROOKLYN LIFE 
the most desirable of Life Companies. 


General Agents for the Southern States: 


To whom applicatious may be made for Local Agencies. 


J.T. FORBES, Baltimore, - - - - - - - For the State of Maryland, 
T. L. ALFRIEND & SON, Richmond, - - - - - - ee ad Virginia. 
A. W. LAWRENCE, Raleigh, ° . ‘ " > . ee “ oN, Carolina, 
JAMES G. HOLMES, Jr., Charleston, - - - - - “ ” $8. Carolina. 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary. 
ARKS FACKLER, Actuary. 
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MARYLAND BRANCH 
Piedmont & Arlington Life Insurance Co. 


OF RICHMOND, VA: 


POLICIES LIBERAL AND NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PROGRESS RAPID AND CAUTIOUS. 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES SMALL. 
ASSETS AMPLE AND WELL SECURED. 


>< 


Inoome in 1870, $1,440,954. Assets, January 1, 1871, $1,606,063, 


It has been in active operation about three years, and yet its business and income exceed many companies 
much older. Its ratio of expense to income in 1870 was only 18.83 per cent., being /ess than half the expense of 
other companies of same age. Its rate of losses in 1870 was only 83-100 of one per cent., while other companies 
of like business averaged over 1 10-100 per cent. to amount at risk. , : 

It has complied with the requirements of the Insurance Departments of Missouri, Kentucky, and California, 
and has $100,000 deposited with the Treasurer of Virginia, besides large deposits in other States, for security 
of Policy-holders. SOLICITORS WANTED. 














H. C. DESHIELDS, 


Office, No. 32 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore. GENERAL AGENT FOR MARYLAND, 
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Schedule of Great Atlantic Coast Line 


FROM 


BALTIMORE TO SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


Leave BALTIMORE ........scccccsrcocecncccoseceese4 50 As Musccccecescoce: soseesseverccsccenrcseseseS 65 P.M, 
‘* WASHINGTON.......... pocecete. senbacpsceden't OD “4 sccscsccaniensiecternenbeccubinsemaiaiaie OO 
€t RIDGE MOND .oscscsescecccsnseces cocetic-s0eeeee BB PP. Uy cscacscosscscsapeipancsom cestennesiolle MU: ake ie 
© WLIO. cscosateieresseosatucetestcentn canst Ge © . iesssmimen meaksnlieaia a. 








‘* WILMINGTON..... enepondeanabennccdescoupesnestl Ot Aik Miicsbmesenbimeansteneeemmeneet 7 10 PM. 
od: eS: Sh KP REM SR 
Aveide: DAV ARTA T cccsccccicccesnsstiticc ase si aseuied seahubedesesebiacese, cnbieatiaabibdinincideonaiee. Oe eae 


Or Via BAY LUINE. 
Leave 2? ALTIMORE......... dosodasuboce ocnscsnantcabeadess tesnseans saapenciiabiceddeactecceniatnepescrnee MIDIS: ane 
66." PRUTINGUTA... ccosecsorescobtccsasstinseve,-&<cocvepy, stbecksnaieibecacsedagseserenelnetstsoieietstny GM INS aes 


£6 WELDON....000 eager sovecceee ove ddbbinithiiienttissbenes seinnsines timinataadnaaae 
TET cilinss wincitisisachMiunsendabainvteniien - bnlbbiigleneiodinice eneigdamebinneetae.,” 
Arrive SAV ANNAH.......0. cceseeoes deondtatiensiannes peimminnadiage seosencnqaqpeveseseciasecesvance 3 00 P. M. 





Orange, Alexandria and Manassas Railway. 


Double Trains Daily between Washington, Lynchburg and the South. 
Joun S. Barsour, President; H. W. Vanprarirr, General Superintendent, 
and J. M. Broapvs, General Ticket Agent, Alene Va. 






























































ones ae — MANASSAS BRANCH, 
, ben a i 
Pass. | Mis. | STATIONS. |Mis.!| Pass. (Sundays excepted.) 
bn ed ee { | 1) 
he Beh eee ADEE YR P. M. Pass. |'Mis. STATIONS. Ms. | Pass. 
#655) Ovens Washington..... 178 615 i—| pint 
8 00 | @i ccccce Alexandria 1..... 171 5 25 ao el | LEAVE ARRIVE P.M, 
820) 1B) coe-ee Springfield........ 163 5 05 655 i, WASHINGTON 6..!146 
B51) QA) eeeee girfax... ..... 154 4 33 Saal”: acosnaas Alexandria...... 1419 
924] BA]. cece Manassas 2.. 144 407 930| 0 pone MANASSAS.. .. [339 400 
953) 4B) ones. oes . Catle 188} 333 ll 45 |... ..eBroad Run. . ..| 97 || 
1006; 47\..Warrenton , a al 3. 181 326 || 24 “¢ ~ “~yaeeliaeai 88 || 
Ti 00 lar.... Warrenton....ly.|— 230 P. wu. || 38 |sves ees _Markhem aroseese 74 ! 
7] i ese Bealeton........ “724 3 04 105)| 51 | -se-ees TORS OF Ro*. 65+ 61 || 
1032) 58! ....Kappahannock..... 120; 254 45 - |tereees rocnare? steeee . ~ | 12 45 
1104} 69) --eeeeee Culpeper....... 109 2 22 || os perebd 4 poe ta cove 4 
11 38 | 81} ++. -Rapidan......... 7 132 FH posse alee = 
1156)] 87.00.0000. BAM sid edocs | 115 96 |..-....Pimberville,...... 
12 55 96). ééeaomtie 4.. 82| 1245 40 112 . Harrisonburg ones 
1 85\! 110]... 0. wick... ... |} 1155 P. M. || | ARRIVE LEAVE | A. oy 
205,) 117). Ghariottesville.. 61; 11 30 , 
300); 183) ....eee. Covesville........ 45; 1033 
1¢ ts with Alexandria & Washington, and Alexan- 
33% 148 Lovingston. apps 30 952 Gris, Loudoun & Ham abies Rallwabe. 
412) 158) ..-. ++ New Glasgow..... 20 | 917 § 2 With’ Manaseas Branc 8 Junction of Warrenton 
428) 164) ....+.+.+ Amherst... ....) 14 902 § Branch. 4 With Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 5 With 
5 05 | 178)... Lynchburg b 0; 900 § Virginia and Tenn. Railway. 6 With train om Wash. 
l ington to Baltimore. 7 With Winchester, Potomac and 
p. M. | ARRIVE LEAVE || a: M Strasburg Division, B. & O. R. R. 
* ist Daily Train. 2nd Daily Train Leaves Washington at 5.30 P. M. 
Lynchburg at 10.00 P. M. 


Sleeping Cars Daily from New York to Leena ‘without change, 
Excursion Tickete at reduced rates, good until October 1st. 
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RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC, 
RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railway.—PxtTeR VY. DantEL, President; E. T. D, Myers, Gen. 
Supt,, and J. B. Gentry, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 

Richmond and Petersburg Railroad.—T. H. Wynne, Pres.; and M. W. Yarinerton, Scc’y and Treas , 
Richmond, Va. 


Petersburg and Weldon Railway.—C. F. CouuieR, Pres.; and R. B. Peeram, Gen. Supt., Petersburg, Va. 




































































TRAINS SOUTH. (Oct. 16, 1870.) TRAINS NORTH. 
Acc, | Exp. ax Mis. | STATIONS. | Ms. | Exp. | Exp.| Acc. 
P.M. | A. M. |umave. . ARRIVE. P.M.|A.M.|P M 
700) 715 —O|.....s0s.00e-0-e WASHINGTON 1........c0eccc0eee/ 216] 7 80 
A. M. (Steamboa) 
11 14| 1105] 55|................-ACQUIA CORBEK............ ....|  161|] 400] 12 50 
12 00} 11 42] 69|.... ss ssees ‘FREDERICKSBURG 2. .. .... ...-| . 14%| 3 19| 11 58 
6 20} 110] 12.96] 90}... cosececceseecceee MILFORD ose ceccesceseccs oe | | 126] 228] 10 44) 6 50 
6 56] 142) 100|] 101|......cccccccoce ces. cccOHESTER vccccssccees coscceee| 1151] 2.03] 10 10] 61. 
743) 22) 186) 118 cee vee eee sess cess se ASHLAND. ove ee sevves sees ease 103) 1 84) 9 4y) 5 38 
AR LV | 
a.u.| 845} 235) 29/4" }.............. RICHMOND S....... oseee- 4 am Ot] TS asl t Sle 
(6) Bb eee HALFWAY... ...0000.. 008 vows 73] 1204] % 48 
aw. | $80) 331) 146)... PORT WALTHALL PEO vise ssanssunest 70 11 49] 1 33) 
-u. |AR LV 5) P. 
att ae |g Pere PETERSBURG 4...........- { wi edi 7a al ¢ al bu 
755} 6 40| 5 15)| 174)... ..seeceeeee.e--STONY OREEK........00c0cecees 42}| 8 55| & 40] 6 30 
ye Sz RS GE eeteetes.- A iis ans oo 33| 825] £ 05| 4 2% 
10 40| 860) 620) 202/000. 22222200! HICKSFORD JUNCTION S.... ... .... 14\| 745} 4 30) 3:0 
12 20] 980] 715] 216|.... ...cccce see ccoe WELDON 6.....0 cccccccesseee 0] 650) 3 80) 115 
2. M.| A.M. | P.M. ARBIVE. LEAVE. || A.M. | P.M. | P.M. 
CONNECTIONS. 


1 Connects with Washington Branch of B. & O. R. R., and cotinections to aut points N., E., & N.W. 
1 With Alexandria & Washington, and Oconee, Alexandria & Manassas Railways. 

2 With Stages to Charlotteville, Sulphur Springs, etc. . 

3 With Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond, Danville & Piedmont Railways. 

4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Ratlways. 

5 Junction of Gaston Branch. 

6 With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke Railways. 


PETERSBURG AND WELDON RAIL ROAD, 


Hon. C. F. Coturer, President; R. B. Pza@ram, Gen’! Superintendent; Jas. C. Sprigg, Chief 
Engineer and Assistant Superintendent. 










































































GOING SOUTH. | | GOING NOKTH. 
— } pn = 
one 
| . 
a } : s 
d d = | | 4:3) 2 aS a 
fal galéal & | & | &g| fa] ga 
Ei) Ee ag) & STATIONS. Ne | ee] es | &S 
-~ -— & { ° —-, = 
(Lee Lae ee | 3 | 8° | 35 | 3% 
- - 4 s 1] oO =] a = 
~ i| ~ 
A OO 1 oe. | A | Pom. | a.m.’ A.M. | PM. 
540| 400| 930| 600|\KEave Petersburg, aRRive| 810| 1140| 400/ 700 
610} 430 |10 20/| 655 ||ARRIVE Reams’, * || 720/10 40 830] 630 
6 40 500 | 11 40 7 40 _ Stony Creek, e i ee 30 3 05 6 00 
6 50 510 | 1200| 8 50 « 24 M. Turnout, « | 610] 910 2 53 5 50 
70 | 5 30 12 50 10 00 - Jarratt’s, « || 440 8 30 235 | 5 20 
740 6 00 200; 1100 * Belfield, « || 820] 720 210 445 
8 00 6 15 2 % 11 20 sa genous = } 3 00 7 00 2 00 4 35 
8 35 6 40 8 0U 11 55 7 . ’ “ 
oF Rylainds, 1 225| 600} 135] 410 
910 700| 340 12 35 ad arysburg, ~<a 
P. } or Sessaal, | 1 3 5 15 120| 3 45 
30 715 420 | 12 50 ” Weldon, LEAVE | 
P. M. f or Gaston, . ae Pye 5 00 110 Ps) 
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WILMINGTON & WELDON RAILWAY. 


R. R. Batpeers, President; S. LL. Fremont, Gen’l Supt.; and A. Pops, Gen. Freight and Ticket 


Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 















































j 
Exp. Mail | Mis STATIONS. Mis. || Mail.| Exp. 

Ht} 

| 
P.M. | A, M. || LEAVE ARRIVE. P.M. | A. M 
7 35) 10 00 eee ceed cveoecer coor ecescses WEEN Lecacce o\onew cone conse aa 162} 300) 6 30 
8 00) 10 27 cnn Dis deecs scot, ccccose sb aneiasubasecesheassecdssess -eobaie «| 154) 287) 608 
8 37| 11 05) Tl cipsts bn. 06-6000 andakock cecnanggennseicaiomsmietecsen shee <ebd a 143} 2038) 5 82 
9 35) 12 06, eehaineiey’s oneas ocky Mount 2..... esdccnsecees| ee aan one 
10 31; 1 03 eles pese dike ceed 06tdecebaase. Hb bedeteores Seo cde aeernes 108 12 15) 3 49 
eG WE Wiieee cscctten $006 050005 4bce GOO Bocccesnebsccess Sabi haee duce 84| 11 05) 2 40 
12 29) BT! — DB) oa caer eeeecece cree cer seesMOUNE OliVO... seerseees seseeeecsones 70| 1014 1 57 
SO FOG hace cceccs ca: ivcuecen<dpegeeg nec cadamias.neesthees4h bbb bees 48, 9 07) 12 47 
287) GB) 188) .....00..00¢ 0 bd: conde South Washington........ «... asstkheates 29) 7 47) 11 36 
SO OE) BI no cs0 0060860. 0606 0860066sqed ee MR Slawesees. cc0dsceeese ee: see 9| 6 38) 10 21 
BE Oe FEIN rake ac isse0ce: 06064.5es WORD Diebv'es er 0005040006 cnsedeee 0}; 600) 930 
a. M.| P.M. | ARRIVE. LEAVE lla. mw. lp. me. 








1 Connects with Raleigh & Gastor, Seaboard & Roanoke, and Petersburg Railways. Also with 


Steamboats on Roanoke River. 
2 Connects with Tarboro’ Branch. 
83 Connects with Nerth Carolina and Atlantic & North Carolina Railways 
woos — with Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railway. Also 
ngton. 


with Steamers sailing from 


Tarboro’ Branch.—Trains run between Rocky Mount and Tarboro’, connecting with main line. 





Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railway. 


(LATE WILMINGTON & MANCHESTER RAILWAY.) 


R. R. Bripess, President ; Jonny OC. Winper, General Superintendent; Wa. A. Watxer, Secre 
and Treasurer ; and J. R. Larra, General Freight and Ticket Agent, Wilmington, N.C. 
























Accom. Expr’ss|| Miles. STATIONS. | Miles. | Exp’ss | Accom 
i j 
1] 
P.M.| A. M.|| LEAVE ARRIVE| | PM. | A. M. 
740; 5 00 0)... scccccccecccces WILMINGTON 1.....c0cceereceeee| 171|| 980) 612 
8 33 5 54]| 17} 000 coos BRINKLEY’S.... cose cceecees coon | 154 8 41 5 20 
1008; 734 44).. WHITEVILLE.... ....ccceseees ees 127 6 55 8 50 
11 14) 8 38 | 63).. FAIR BLUFF 2...... ere 108 5 54 2 44 
12 32) 9 51)| 86} eee: coccree: MARION.......- eseeccee oe: eee 85 4 43 1 26 
220) 11 13) 107). ++ee FLORENCE 3...... ‘ 64 830} 1212 
417 1219) IBD) cov c.cces coce cccc ones kde UM UNE ce0c cess cosgicces seee 43 211 9 05 
6 30) 1 20) 146} 0.00 000s ce000c0-eeSUMPTERVILLE... «.. e000 eoccee 25 117 7 05 
7 30) 2 00)! UST] cone cee evereveeee ee MANCHESTER... esos ceeeeee | 14 12 38 5 25 
8 00 2 16) BEB) « ewe 000: one. c0scess ¢ bese wesedconccessessuet 9) 1222 445 
9 00| 3 00 TTL] oe seccecceee coos RRINGSVILLE 4......ccccee seeee| 0) 11 40 8 45 
aM! P.M. ARRIVE LEAVE! || a. M. | PLM. 











1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Railway. 2 Stage to Fayetteville and Conwayboro’. 


8 Connects with Cheraw and Darlington aud Northeastern Railways. 
4 Connects with Camden Branch of South Carolina Railway. 





CHATHAM RAILROAD. 


Dr, W. J. Hawxrns, President; A, B. ANDREWS, Superintendent. 



































Se th Lem ch = tr EO ae 

eo | 

Arrive, | Leave, (3 2 STATIONS. 

Pagans) ee 
17.00 a. m.|| || |lecsvecssessecereen RALEIGH, NO. loccesceseseeseeeees] 

7.35 o.M.|7.40 ** || 8] B)|sccccccccccccccccesccce-sOAREY veveccccceesees essouedent 

8.05 § [8.10 * ||14) 6|| sees esseseseessesesee +s APEX... coceeerrees aes 

9.10 " 19.15 ** |/26)12)| sececcecsescseesee- MERRY OAKS.....+0+ 

9.30 * ||30| 4||-eeccesseeeeeeree HAY WOOD, No. 2...00-00000 








No. 1 connects with Raleigh & Gaston R. R. and North Carolina R.R 








Sli 
|B) Arrive. 


= ||| 


& |__|) Trains North Arr, at Raleigh, 


Leave. 





—_—_ 
8/30 |3.45 Pp. M. 
6223.00 ‘ 


“ce 
“ce 


3.05 P.M 
2.30 

1.26 ‘ 
1.00 ‘ 





No. 2 with stages for Jonesboro on Westegn RK R. (16 miles distant), which connect with cars for Fayetteville. 








Le eee —lUa 
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RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 


Dr. W. J. Hawkrns, President; A. B. ANDREWS, General Superintendent; T. BapGER, Gen- 
eral Ticket Agent; W. W. Vass, Treasurer. 






















































































TRAINS NORTH. | |¢/ «| || TRAINS SOUTH. 
SS St eT Oo}. 
8/3 | 3/8 THROUGH 
mewn naur|| "UE TRAN, | 1 ag) Mt RA reve TRAIN 
~ -| 2\s| STATIONS. |lz'2 ° 
r) é ii s s |R\3) 3A é é é ° 
| = -_ a 
2/3 ie] gig gale lee é 
4/444 [gg Bell q@ixaxidsea 
P.M. | P.M. || A. M. | A. M. & “|i a P.M. | P.M. || A. M. | A.M, 
6 00 8 40| | ||. ..+.-RALBIGH, No. 1....+---||697)| 4 90 8 15 
6 33 6 37 9 01 9 O01)| 6) 6)|...e00c0+-MILL BROOK.........+|| 4 91 4 09 4 09 T 36 741 
$3 ¢ 50 915 95 10 4 vere sess HUNTS VILLB. 6 +009000+ By. 3.54 354 7 7,138 
y 1 eeeeee cos vee eeeseesesoess 
8 88} $40| 1014] 10 17 27/12|........FRANKLINTON.........|| 9,70] 2651) 2654) 526) 528 
9 30) 982/10 48/10 48 36! 9| .........KITTRELL’S .........|| 8 61|] 219] 219| 430) 4 32 
10 16] 10 19/11 16|1118 44| 8|... ...... HENDERSON......... |/1053)| 130; 150, 342) 345 
11°20) 11 22) 1153) 11 58 54 10, bo0cs0s00cs CUMUE MO Mccesicccces 3 1254/1254 244 2 46 
|| PM. | P.M. nt | 1 
11 88] 1140 1203) 12 03 ot 8) sesseeeee RIDGEWAY. o-..0000+| vay 12 43} 1243; .225| 227 
A. M. | a. M. || | 
12 06] 19 10/18 20) 19 26)/02] 0)........ .WARRENTON......... 4/95/18 88 1295|| 155] 181 
| | P.M. | P. M. || 
12 32 12 34| 1290) 12 39.66) 4\........ «+.-MAO IN...-seeeeeee+|| 5 81}/ 12 08) 1208) 130) 1 32 
1 00} 1 O2!| 1256) 12 5671) 5)..:.... .BROWN’S T. 0........-| yy 11 60) 11 50/12 52 i 
| | | | A. M. . M. 
133) 186| 113) 113 76) 5) +» -LITTLETON......++++|| 6 21)! 11 82) 11 82 | 1216) 12 19 
215 2 15) 1 34 1 34 82) 4 co. CUMMIT® 20. ccccccce| ia 1111) 1111) 11 39 ll 39 
1 ec “ | A. M || P. M. 
295, 240| 144) 1/47 85) ; seesesee-GABTON, NO. 2....e+44+|[12)12)| 10 67 11 00) 11 00} 11 065 
| wa sate! A. M.| P. M. 
400 ! 2 30 |'g7!12||......6+e WELDON, No. 8....+0-:| | 16 16)| 9 45 














Heavy Fieures denote Meeting and Passing Points. 
0. 1 connects with North Carolina R. R. & Chatham R. R. No.2connects with Petersburg Railroad. 
No. 3 connects with Wilmington & Weldon, Seaboard & Roanoke, & Petersburg & Weldon Railroads. 








GEORGIA RAILROAD AND BRANCHES. 










































'! 

Down Nicut Trarn|| Up Nicut Train. | STATIONS, Ur Day Train. Down Day TRAIN. 

Arrive. | Depart. Arrive. Depart. Arrive, | Depart. | Arrive. Depart. 4 
7 30 a. m. 8 20 p.m.|. .Augusta.. ..1 8 00 a, m.|| 5 40 p. m. 

6 55 7 00 || 8 58 8 54 +eae+ Belair... .-| 8 35 8 40 5 06 5 10 

6 36 6 36 9 16 9 16 -. «-Forrest..--| 9 00 9 00 446 4 46 

6 25 6 26 9 26 9 27 -. +. Berzelia....| 910 911 4 35 4 36 

6 08 6 08 9 42 9 42 -+..Sawdust....| 9 31 9 31 420 4 20 

5 58 5 58 || 9 52 9 55 .. »-Dearing.. .| 9 44 9 45 4 09 410 

5 43 5 43 10 10 10 10 .-84 Mile Post..|10 05 10 05 | 3 49 8 49 

5 32 5 33 10 20 10 21 . ««..Thomson....|10 15 10 16 | 3 38 3 39 

6 11 § 11 10 46 10 46 --48 Mile Post. |10 42 10 42 | 315 3 15 
453 4 54 11 05 11 06 -»..-Camak.. ..2)10 58 11 00 2 58 3 00 

4 38 4 43 11 18 11 23 --50 Mile Post..|11 12 1117 | 2 41 2 46 
410 411 11 51 11 52 .. --Barnett. ..3)11 47 11 | 2 09 211 

3 49 3 50 12 14a, m./12 15 Crawfdv'le p.m./12 10 12 11 | 148 149 

3 138 3 14 12 52 12 58 --Union Point 4. |12 46 12 55 12 53 111 

2 53 2 53 11118 114 ..Greensboro’..| 1 15 1 16 {12 34 12 35 

2 27 2 32 I! 1 33 1 38 ++,--Oconee,..,-.| 1 31 1 36 \12 18 12 18 p. m, 
2 06 207 2 03 210 ..-Buckhead.. | 1 59 1 59 11 51 11 51 
142 14 2 32 2 33 «.--Madison....| 2 22 2 23 jit 25 11 26 

1 08 113 a.m. 3 02 3 07 --.-Rutledge,....| 2 53 2 58 \10 50 10 55 
12 47 12 48 8 82 3 33 -- Social Circle..| 3 18 8 33 {10 29 10 
12 30 12 30 * 3 49 3 49 seeeeAlcOvy.....| 3 48 8 48 (10 11 10 11 
12 16 12 17 4 06 4 0% ++eCovingtou...| 4 04 4 05 9 50 9 51 
11 36 11 40 447 f4 52 -. «-Conyers....| 4 40 4 46 9 11 9 15 
11 13 11 14 5 15 5 16 ...-Lithonia....| 5 06 5 07 8 45 8 46 
10 47 10 48 5 44 6 45 Stone Mountain) 5 37 5 38 | 8 02 8 20 
10 33 10 33 6 00 6 00 -»-+-Switch.....| 5 58 5 58 | 7 46 746 
10 22 10 23 6 10 6 12 +. --Decatar,. ..| 6 09 6 10 | 7 33 % 34 

10 00 p. m.') 6 40 a. m, .. -Atlanta.....5) 685 p, m. | Leaves} 7 10 a.m 











1 Connects with South Carolina, Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta, and Augusta & Savannah Railways. 2 With 
Macon & Augusta Railway. 3 With Washington Branch. 4 With Athens Branch. 5 With Macon and Western and 
Western and Atlantic Railways, 

Macon & Augusta Railway.—Train leaves Camak for Warrenton, Mayfield, Milledgeville, and 
Macon at 3.00 p. m., arriving at the latter place at 7.40 p.m. Leave Macon at 6.00 a. m., Milledgeville at 
8.15 a. m., arriving at Camak at 10.46 a. m.,; and Augusta 1.45 p. m, 

Washington Branch.—Train leaves Barnett for Raytown, Ficklin, and Washington at 2,15 p.m | 
arr. at Washington at 4.10 R. m. Returning, leaves Washington at 10,00 a. m., arr. at Barnett 11.30 a. m. 

thens Branch.—''rain leaves Union Point for Woodville, Maxey’s, Antioch, Lexington, and 
Athens. at 1,15 p, m., arr. at Athens 4.35 p.m. Returning, leaves Athens at 9.15 a. m., arr. at Union Point 
at 12.30 p, m. 8. K, JOHNSTON, Supt. 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILWAY. 


ALEX. Isaacs, President; C, 8. GapspEN, Engineer and Superintendent; S. W. Fisuer, Secretary and 
Treasurer ; and 8. ©. BoyusTon, General Ticket Agent, Charleston, 8. C. 
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1 Connects with South Carolina and North Eastern (S. C.) Railways. 2 Stages for Walterboro’. 8 Stages for 
Beaufort. 4 With Atlantic & Guifand Central (Ga.) Railways. 


SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
(Leased and operated by Central Railway of Ga.) 
Leave. Vine Powsrs, Chief Eng. and Gen. Sup’t, Macon, Ga. Arrive. 
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1 connects with Central Georgia, and Macon & Western Railways. 


2 With Mobile & Girard, and Ope- 


lika & Columbus Railways. 


3 With South Georgia and Fiorida Railways. 


Fort Gaines,—Mail train leaves Cuthbert for Fort Gaines at 3.30 p. m. Leaves Fort Gaines for 
Cuthbert and Macon at 7.45a m. Distance, 22 miles. 
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KIDDER:S. PASTIDLES, fas 


rice 40c. by m: lestown, Mass. 


THE 
& L O a E N C ie A CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
FULL OF PLUMS, Sent Free on receipt of Stamp 


for Postage. Address ADAMS & CO., Boston. 


SEWING MACHINE MAGIC LANTERNS, 


will sew everyth needed in a family from the 














heaviest to the lightest fabric. ee ae fa Seve 

IT DOES MORE WORK, For the Parlor, Private Entertainments, or 

MORE KINDS OF WORK, apy ae Fo cng — a 

‘or the same. ustrated Catalogues sent on 

AND BETTER WORK, | pplication. _W. MITCHELL McALLISTER, 
Than any other Machine. 728 | Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. | wMmM. J. CARLTON, 

FLORENCE, MASS, 39 Park Row, New York. 

39 UNION SQUARE, New York. ADVERTISING AGENT. 








NASHVILLE &¢ DECATUR RAILWAY. 


J. W. Stoss, President and General Supt.; BR. N. Reynowps, Assistant Supt., and R. P. Brown, General Ticket 
Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 
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1 Connects with Railways diverging. 2 Connects with Memphis & Charleston Railway. 2 Steamers on the Ten- 
nessee River during season of navigation. 


PHOSPHATIC BLOOD GUANO, 


An Improved Soluble Plant Food. 


(Its Nitrogen derived from BLOOD, and its Phosphates 
from BONES.) 


Blood Flour and Blood Meal. 











THE MANHATTAN 
Manufacturing and Fertilizing Company, 


WORKS AT COMMUNIPAW, N. J., 
ADJOINING THE ABATTOIR. 
CAPITAL, - - - - =: £200,000. 
OHN D. WING, Acting President. 

JRMES H, BANKER, Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN D. WING, 74 Beaver Street, N. Y. 

JAMES H. BANKER, Bank of New York. 

ABRAHAM B. BAYLIS, 17 William Street, N. Y. 

WM. G. HARRISON, Baltimore. 

c. J. BAKER, (President Canton Comoany,) Baltimore. 
THOMAS J. HAN D. 31 aod y Broadway, N. Y. 
——_———_,, New York. 


SEND FOR CIROULARS. 

> THOS, J. HAND, Secretary, 

TRADE MARK. (P. O. Box 802.) 81 and 38 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The greatest possible benefit to grass lands is to be derived from manures 
applied during September and early part of October ; producing a growth which 
protects the roots during winter, and imparting such life and vigor to them, 
that the crop will make an early start in spring, and outstrip the weeds. 
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Every intelligent. 
is wasted and 
Laces, Kid Gloves, &c., which become soiled with Grease, 
Paint, Tar, E 
There is no longer any excuse for this fearful waste, 
as all who wish to economize, can do so by using 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


ae is aware that a large amount of money 


rown away*every year, in Clothing, Silk, 


te., and are laid aside not half worn. 


FOR CLEANING 


All kinds of Clothing, Silks, Laces, Kid Gloves, ete. 


It removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, 
and without the least injury to the finest fabric. 
Dares INSTANTLY AND LEAVES A Rich PeRFumE. No TROUBLE TO USE. 
Sold by Agents and Druggists. 


| SAPOLIENE FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE COMPANY, 


68 Bank Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





BEST HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Of Constant and Permanent Value, 


——= [Ga 


‘WEBSTER’S 
New Illustrated Dictionary, 


For Parent, Child, Teacher, Pastor, Friend, 
Sold everywhere, in & fine binding 





v7] CLI. ‘ 
GET THE BEST. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 
FROM VICE-PRESIDENT COLFAX. 


Sout Benp, [ND., Oct. 28th, 1871. 
Mzsszs. G. & C. MErnIaM, 

Deak Srrs :—The hour I have just spent looking 
through your latest edition of that remarkable work, 
WerxssTER's DicTIONARY, has impressed me more than 
ever before with the debt of gratitude we owe to NoaH 
Wesster, for having “despite a feeble constitution, 
and amidst obstacles and toils, disappointments, infir- 
mities and depressions,” given thirty-five years of his 
life to the enormous labors incident to its preparation, 
Scarcely less valuable are the additions made to it by 
the eminent writers who have so expanded the text 
in Definitions and Illustrated Citations, as well as in 
the Supplements of Synonyms, Phrases in all the mod- 
ern languages and their pooeine. Principles of Pro- 
nunciation, &c. While the publishers, in the unsur- 
paar beauty of its typography, and the 3000 illustra- 

ions, which add so much of attractiveness and instruc- 
tion to its pages, have nobly done their part towards 
the completeness of this great work of our po 
Whenever I[ wish to ascertain exact definitions I consult 


it, and that is quite often. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Yours truly, 
A necessity for ever w= family, student, 
hat Library is com- 


teachcr, and professional man. 
plete without the best English Dictionary ? 


ALSO, 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 


The work is really a Gem of a eg Fe the 
thing for the million.—American Educational Monthly. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 
CASHMERE BOQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful 
perfume, and is in every respect 
superior for TOILET USE. 
Sold by dealers in Perfumery 
and Toilet Articles. 
IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers. Gun 
Material. Write for Price List, to Gazat 


WesTEeRN Gun Works, Pittsburg, Pa., Army Guns 
Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted’ 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. Sherman's Patent Appliance and 
Compound (ffice, 697 Broadway, N. Y. Send l0c. for book 
with photographic likenesses of cases before and after cure, with 
the Henry Ward Beecher case, letters and portrait. B-ware of 
traveling imposters, who pretend to have been assisiauis of Dr. 
SHERMAN. He has no Agents. 











f| MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 
a) 


Is a greatly improved form of 
MAGIC LANTERN, combined with 
a Safe and Powerful LAMP. For 
Home, Sunday-school, and Lecture- 
room, itis unrivalled. For circulars, 
address bs Je MARCY, 
1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE SCIOPTICON MANUAL. 


Ss Including Optics, Experiments, Slide-making, &c. 
Sent by mail on receipt ot 0 cents, 


BRICCS & BROTHER’S 
Mlustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 


Flower & Vegetable Seeds, 


Now ready. Consists of 128 pages on rose tinted paper. 
with upwards of 400 separate cuts and six beautifu 
colored plates. The richest catalogue ever publsrhed. 

“The finest work of the sort ever issued on this con- 
tinent or in Europe.”—Com'l Advertiser, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Oct. 23, 1871. 

Send 20 cents for copy, not one-half the value of the 
oueees ee. Free to old customers. See catalogue for 
extraordinary inducements in prices. premiums. &c. 








Either of our two Chromos for 1872, size 19x24—one 
a flower plate of bulbous plants, consisting of Lilies, &c., 
the other of annual, biennial and perennial plants—the 
most elegant Floral Chromos ever issued. A Superh 
parlor ornament; mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 75 
cents; also free, on conditions specified in catalogue. 


Address BRICCS & BROTHER, 
Rochester, New York. 


Established 1845. 
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WHAT I SAW OF THE BATTLE OF CHICKAHOMINY. 


F the reader expects from this somewhat egotistical title an 

egotistical story, he will be mistaken. For he will find that 
the humble narrator assigns himself no part in that great struggle, 
save that of a very obscure but (he claims) an intelligent, and certainly 
an interested spectator. And let it be enough added concerning the 
question, Who is the narrator? that he was then a soldier of the Con- 
federate army under General Lee, falling substantially in that class 
called in those days “high privates.” He was, indeed, by no means 
“high” in his fortunes or position ; but could at least claim, without 
self-flattery, these qualities denoted by the phrase: a liberal education, 
wholly civic and contemplating anything in the future rather than a 
military career ; a motive purely disinterested and devoid of military 
aspiration in donning the “gray,” and a corresponding place in the 
service entirely obscure and subordinate. The story compels one 
other statement, in spite of the fear of egotism, to give the necessary 
answer to the reader’s question: “ How came a mere ‘high private’ 
to see anything in the great battle of Chickahominy so much more 
worth narrating than what any other private saw, that he should 
claim a place in THE SOUTHERN MacGazinE?” It was on this wise, 
gentlereader. The staff-organisation of our armies was then imperfect, 
and, as many will remember, the place of “orderlies” near the 
persons of the Generals commanding corps and armies was supplied 
by the temporary detail of men from some neighboring body of 
cavalry. (A very sorry usage, which General Lee soon superseded.) 
Now let it be supposed that it was the fortune of the writer to be 
I 
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2 What I Saw of the Battle of Chickahominy. 


detailed for such a task, and attached to the person and staff of ° 
Stonewall Jackson during the “campaign around Richmond,” and 
the reader will apprehend his position with sufficient correctness. 
And although there may still be apparent reason to complain of the 
writer “stat nominis umbra,” the shade still entreats the benevolent 
readers to believe that the incidents related are all of the most sub- 
stantial authenticity, seen with his own eyes and heard with his own 
ears. Of their truth, a sufficient evidence it is hoped will be found 
in their vraisemblance, and their consistency with the published histories 
of the battle and the testimony of survivors. Some one may say 
that the minute accuracy affected in relating incidents, and even words, 
after such a lapse of time is suspicious. My defence is, first, that 
the tremendous scene was indelibly impressed upon a memory not 
unretentive by the novelty and interest of the occasion ; next, that 
the recollections of it have been kept bright by the oral detail of the 
narrative from time to time to private circles of interested friends ; 
and last and chiefest, that I am guided by written records or 
memoranda of the incidents, made during a tedious convalescence 
from camp-fever contracted at that time.* 

Let it be added (after the fashion of the politicians who always 
excuse their aspirations thus, modest souls!) that these friends who 
have heard my little narrative deem it worth telling to the great 
public, and among them so has judged the editor of THE SouTHERN 
MaGazINE. It was my strange fortune to witness from my obscurity 
something of the inner working of the machinery of that grand drama 
which has never been disclosed in print ; and I believe that my 
exact and homely detail of the sayings and doings of the historic 
personages who were then before me, will give a fresher and also a 
more truthful conception of them than that derived from the more 
stately Muse of History. 

Before I proceed to tell just what I saw in the battle of Chicka- 
hominy, let me remind the reader of the events which will make my 
story intelligible. General Lee had succeeded to the command of 
the army defending Richmond; and General Jackson, after com- 
pleting his immortal “Valley campaign” at Port Republic, had 
brought his victorious corps by forced marches to assist in driving 
McClellan away from Richmond. On the night of June 26, 1862, he 
reached Pole Green Church, a few miles north of the Chickahominy, 
and went into bivouac there as the initial battle at Mechanicsville 
began between the Hills and McClellan’s extreme right. It will be 
remembered that the Federal army had held up to this time both sides 
of the Chickahominy, and was steadily creeping up so as to enclose 
the north-east angle of the city in its monstrous jaws. General Lee’s 
plan was to turn its right wing, and so cut it off from its point of 
support and its ships at the White House. It was to effect this that 
Jackson was bearing down from Ashland upon the Chickahominy, 
and the Hills and Longstreet were thrown to the north side of 





* As the value of a historical statement depends upon its exact authenticity, and our contributor, 
from mere shyness of publicity, will not permit us to append his name, we think it proper to 
state that we can, from our personal knowledge, guaranty his veracity; and also that the MS. 
has been read by the Rev. Dr. Dabney, who admits’ the entire accuracy of all the statements 
referring to the battle.— Ep. 























What I Saw. of the Battle of Chickahominy. 3 


the same stream the afternoon .of June 26th. The threatening 
presence of Jackson, and the successes of the Hills at Mechanics- 
ville, effectually changed McClellan’s position at the end of that day. 
On the morning of the 27th he withdrew a few miles eastward, and 
taking up an exceedingly strong position, with his back to the marshy 
stream and his front towards the north, awaited an attack from the 
Confederates. It was to force this position, from/Old Cold Harbor to 
Powhite Creek, that the battle of Chickahominy was fought. 

Let my story begin with the morning of June 27, and let the reader 
bear in mind that my special duty was to attach myself to the person 
of Jackson’s Chief-of-Staff at such times as he might be separated 
from his commander, in order to keep up communication between 
them. Of this Chief-of-Staff it becomes me to speak with reserve, 
as he is still living ; and yet of him I must speak, or else not tell my 
story. People had been very much surprised, as is well known, when, 
after the death of Major Alfred Jackson, the General had pressed 
this post upon the acceptance of the Rev. Dr. Dabney, a middle- 
aged clergyman and professor, of the Presbyterian denomination in 
Virginia, without military education, and devoted all his life to the 
cloister and the pastoral office. Military men opened their eyes very 
wide at the appointment, and not a few evidently thought it very 
preposterous. The reverend gentleman came to Headquarters about 
the beginning of the great Valley campaign, and it so happened that 
his first appearance before the troops was on the Sabbath, and as a 
preacher. It looked very queer to many to see the chief Adjutant in 
a black coat, leading the public worship ; and when a few days after 
active operations began, it seemed equally queer to mere army men 
to see the parson busy amidst the flying shells and dust, leading 
brigadiers to their places on the battle-field. But, as my story will in 
part show, the hearty devotion with which he served the General 
would have gone far to justify him in his strange selection had the 
Rev. Adjutant been able to keep the field. Unfortunately, his con- 
stitution, weakened by the confinement of study, and lacking early 
habituation to campaign life, was wholly inadequate to the exposures 
of such a service; and the oversight of this was perhaps the chief 
mistake which Jackson made in seeking a Chief-of-Staff in such a 
quarter. Certainly it would be against all rule for me to speak other- 
wise than kindly of Major Dabney ; for during my short connexion 
with him I received from him only courtesy, and was treated with a 
consideration and even confidence proper for a fellow patriot and 
social equal rather than for a poor orderly. And such indeed was 
the deportment which prevailed in that cluster of chivalrous and 
polished gentlemen which composed Stonewall’s dust-begrimed, hard- 
worked, and hungry staff during the terrific struggle when I served 
them. 

But my old superior (who I know is both a contributor to and a 
reader of THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE) must bear with me if I pause 
here to tell one or two stories at his expense which I found current 
in the corps, There was in the Stonewall Brigade a colonel famous 
for his almost reckless courage, and equally so for the independence 
of his opinions. A few days after the Rev. Major was installed Chief- 
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4. What I Saw of the Battle of Chickahominy. 


of-Staff, it was related that Col. G. had business at Headquarters ; 
where he fancied he had seen among the younger officers something 
too much of self-sufficiency. On his return, a brother officer asked 
him how he liked the new régime. “Oh,” said he, “I have great 
hopes of Headquarters now, for they have an Adjutant there who isn’t 
certain that he knows everything.” It was the same gallant-Col. G. 
who, upon farther acquaintance, declared that although far from a 
church-going man, he meant to go to hear the Chief-of-Staff preach 
whenever he could; “for,” said he, “he is not any more afraid of 
bullets than the rest of us sinners ; and besides, he preaches like the 
very d—1.” The other story was of Ewell, then a Major-General in 
Jackson’s corps; the grimness of whose humor in battle was only 
equalled by the generosity of his heart. It seems that he had 
happened to be present on a Sunday when the Rev. Chief-of-Staff 
pressed upon his brethren very energetically the comfort and courage 
of a good hope of the heavenly rest. A few days after, in the progress 
of a battle, he passed the General conducting a battery or a regiment 
into the fire, with a very solemn look. “Ha!” exclaimed Ewell, “it 
seems the prospett of getting quickly to his rest isn’t any more 
elating to him than to us reprobates!” (That title the old war-horse 
has no longer any pretext to apply to himself, for we are happy to 
learn that he has become a devout churchman). But to return. 

I resume my story on the morning of June the 27th. The sun was 
bright and the air was balmy, and all nature was as placid as though 
no bloody work was to be done. The corps had resumed its march 
towards the scene of conflict, and had a little brush with the Yankee 
outposts, of which I saw nothing; and General Jackson had gone 
before us to the front. When we overtook him he had dismounted 
in the road, and was conversing in a subdued tone with an oldish 
gentleman who sat upon a cedar stump beside the way, while a body 
of Confederate troops was marching past and many officers were 
standing at arespectful distance around. An acquaintance whispered, 
“Did you ever see General Lee? That is he sitting upon the stump.” 
It may be imagined I looked with all my eyes, and scanned that 
serene and classic face with which the whole world is now so familiar, 
the neat and well-dressed figure which somehow managed always to 
preserve the cleanest and trimmest appointments in the roughest 
turmoil, and that matchless Jose and bearing which made even the 
stump seem a throne. He was evidently communicating to General 
Jackson his final instructions for the battle. While we awaited their 
will, my friend again whispered to me, “Would you like to see the 
Richmond ZLxaminer?”’ He pointed me to a gentleman who had 
just ridden up in the train of a general officer. The latter was 
perhaps the most unmarked in appearance of all the mounted men 
around us ; spare and short, dressed in a fatigue-jacket of gray flannel, 
with no plume, only a queer little felt-hat, and the least possible 
insignia which could designate his rank. The former was the very 
model of a preux chevalier, with every point of his equipment perfect, 
and as near military foppery as good taste would permit. This was 
Major John M. Daniel, whose pen was as trenchant as the sharpest 
sword, the world-famous editor of the Examiner newspaper ; and his 
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superior was General A. P. Hill. Daniel’s exquisite uniform was 
destined in a few hours to be dabbled with his own blood ; for this 
was the day on which he received the wound which, with other in- 
firmities, extinguished his fiery soul with the dying Confederacy. 

As soon as Lee and Jackson. had finished their conference, the 
latter resumed his march ; diverging to the east upon a’ little country 
road parallel to the Chickahominy, while A. P. Hill marched on the 
direct road towards Gaines’s Mill, in a south-east direction. It 
appeared that General Lee was at this time not aware of McClellan’s 
design of concentrating on the south side of the Chickahominy, and 
making the James river his base ; but expected him if defeated to 
retire to the White House. Hence he desired General Jackson to 
make a circuit to the left and fall squarely upon him at Old Cold 
Harbor. We marched then diligently to the east for a few miles, and 
then to the south. A little while before we came to the road which 
turned southward to that place, General Whiting (commanding then 
the brigades of Law and Hood) came riding back in an excited and 
hurried manner to General Jackson, who was at the head of the 
corps. He exclaimed, “ General Jackson, there is a heavy force of 
infantry about a mile to the north-east of us in line of battle! They 
are’ visible across this farm; they must be a body of the enemy.” 
When Jackson paused to hear this statement, the column naturally 
paused also; and as it seemed, without any special command. He 
rode in the direction indicated by General Whiting up a little hillock 
about thirty yards distant, and with his chin extended in his usual 
fashion, eyed the distant line for an instant. He then rode back and 
said to the Colonel commanding the leading regiment, in the quietest 
and driest possible tone, “ Forward your column,” deigning no reply 
and not even a look to Whiting. It soon appeared that the troops 
were those of D. H. Hill, who, moving earlier in the morning, had 
preceded us, and was awaiting us to make a junction with us at the 
turn of the road; Jackson had obviously recognised them at once. 
But Whiting’s color and countenance showed that he felt this little 
scene as a “cut direct,” and the subsequent events of the day con- 
firmed our impression. The explanation which was whispered around 
the staff was that Whiting, who had been a brilliant Senior in West 
Point when Jackson was a Freshman, and who had assisted him in 
his early studies, did not exactly remember the changed relations, 
and was rather too much disposed still to tender Jackson his assist- 
ance in mastering the harder lessons of the day. This little scene 
was Jackson’s hint to him to mind his own business. 

When we reached the angle where the little road turned southward 
to Cold Harbor, so exact was the correspondence of the movements 
of the two bodies, the head of Hill’s column was not twenty yards 
from that of Jackson’s, and they were actually intermingling before 
anybody bethought himself of giving the word to halt. General D. 
H. Hill was at the head of his division, mounted, as I distinctly re- 
member, on a light dun horse with a brilliant white mane, on which 
his groom evidently expended no little of his ambition. The General 
said to some member of Jackson’s staff: “ Are you going to run your 
men into mine?” (They were in the act of turning into the same 
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road together.) He also stated that it was agreed he should have 
the front; thereupon Jackson’s column was halted, and remained 
stationary until Hill’s whole division had passed before them. Gen- 
eral Jackson having come up, they greeted each other, and rode to- 
gether at the head of Hill’s column. I do not think that there was 
any advanced guard either of cavalry or infantry before us. As we 
passed Cold Harbor, a Yankee surgeon came trotting down the road 
on our right, in an exceedingly comfortable one-horse carriage, and 
almost drove into our party before he perceived the company he was 
in. His surprise may be imagined when he was ordered to dismount 
from his seat, turn over his fine equipage to a quartermaster’s orderly, 
and trudge to the rear on foot, a prisoner. As we proceeded south- 
ward we speedily came to a line of military telegraph-wire. Jack- 
son ordered this to be instantly cut, that the Federal Generals might 
have no further use of it in the battle. General Hill called for a 
good climber, when a tall North Carolinian from his front regiment 
stepped from the ranks, and laying down his musket, climbed the pole 
like a squirrel and twisted the wire apart with his hands. Resuming 
our advance, we proceeded about half a mile beyond Cold Harbor, 
going towards the Chickahominy, when we suddenly came in view of 
a line of battle composed of Yankee infantry and artillery, standing 
perfectly quiet, but in rather uncomfortable proximity. While Gen- 
eral Hill began to deploy one or two of his front regiments into line, 
to be ready for them, General Jackson rode forward upon a little 
hillock to gain a better view of them. Our curiosity led some of us 
to follow him. After a moment a small cannon was fired at him, 
from somewhere in or near this line, and with an aim so accurate as 
to the lateral direction that the ball passed directly over his head. 
But fortunately it was too high. I never before or since saw a cannon 
ball so distinctly in the air. Although a small one, and fired at so 
short a range, it was as distinctly visible as a cricket-ball hit away by 
a sturdy batsman, and apparently about as large. This was the signal 
for the opening of a furious cannonade upon us and \the line which 
General Hill was forming. General Jackson turned and galloped to 
the rear for about a mile, as fast as his horse could carry him. As he 
swept past us, he or somebody said, “Scatter, so as to make less 
mark ;” and many diverged to the right and left. Several of us ran 
very narrow risks, and it was said one member of the staff was 
wounded by this fire. After it lulled a little we all re-assembled, 
finding the General in the road north of Cold Harbor along which we 
had approached. Some more of D. H. Hill’s regiments were ad- 
vanced and posted, and then there was a pause as though of indeci- 
sion. So marked was this that I ventured to dismount and give my 
horse a little pouch of Yankee corn, which I had taken from a great 
mound of sacks in one of their deserted camps. (It was little, flinty, 
peaked stuff, not much better than our pop-corn, and probably came 
from far North.) Nor was I interrupted in my project; for neither 
General nor staff seemed to do anything, nor to have any use for me, 
until I and my horse had finished our lunch. My surprise at this 
delay was satisfied afterwards when I read Jackson’s report of this 
battle. He there stated that he had been informed McClellan was 
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expected to fall back towards the White House in case of reverses, 
and that he paused until General. Lee, who was fighting him to the 
west of us, should drive him, that we might give him a mortal side- 
thrust on his retreat. 

But about 2 o’clock p.M., Jackson seems to have concluded that 
McClellan was more likely to drive than be driven. He evidently got 
tired of waiting, and began to bestir himself in good earnest. Gen- 
eral officers hurried to their posts, and aides were sent dashing up 
and down. As soon as the posting of D. H. Hill’s division was com- 
pleted, Ewell’s, which was hurried up close upon its heels, was di- 
rected to a position by Jackson himself. These two Generals rode 
up and down together for some minutes until the desired place was 
assigned to each brigade. Then Jackson said: “ Now, General, I will 
show you where to take in your artillery.” They rode through an 
opening in the thin wood-land which fringed the right side of the 
road at that place, into a broad and smoothly undulating old field. 
“Here,” said Jackson, “is a nice place for several batteries ; and 
that opening in the woods will enable you to drive in easily, and to 
get out easily in case you should wish to retreat.” Ewell asked: 
“‘ Shall I have the enemy in range from this place?” “Oh, yes,” re- 
plied Jackson, “over there; and I wish you to pepper those woods 
on the right well with shells.” Ewell answered: “General, I think 
there is no enemy there.” “Why, yes,” said Jackson; “have not 
their sharpshooters been firing on us from that wood?” The partial 
view I had had of the topography while riding in the suite of the 
two Generals had convinced me that General Jackson mistook his 
direction here, confounding this reach or bay of wood-land with 
another nearer the Chickahominy. I learned afterward that Ewell 
was right ; there was no enemy in that part. 

General Ewell now galloped away, leaving General Jackson stand- 
ing in this field. He seemed to muse for an instant, and then turned 
towards us evidently desiring to see which of his staff was at hand. 
There was no one but Major Dabney at the moment, the rest having 
been sent on different errands. Now occurred a scene which was to 
me a most surprising manifestation, under the circumstances, of 
thoughtful kindness. I soon learned, however, that while Jackson 
met any display of indolence, cowardice, or self-indulgence with the 
sternest and most exacting spirit, as though with a sort of fierce 
craving for a good occasion to expose.and chastise these faults ; if he be- 
lieved that a subordinate was devoted and brave, and was truly zealous 
to do his duty, no superior could be more generous, forbearing, and 
even tender. Wheeling his horse at this time upon his chief-of-staff 
in a sudden and decisive manner, he began: “ Major Dabney, I wish 
you to go at once down the whole line and instruct the commanders 
of brigades how to go into action. But no” (seeing another officer 
whom we will not name ride up, who was not regularly subject to, 
and yet disposable at the time for such an errand) ; “ you shall not 
go; Major K. shall go. You have been far from well, and I do not 
wish you to ride much in the sun, lest you should have fever.” Here 
Major Dabney interposed eagerly: “General, I am well enough for 
my duties ; and on such a day as this there is no time to consider in- 
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disposition. I beg, Sir, that you will send me.” “ No,” replied Jack- 
son, “ you shall not go ; Major K. can carry my instructions very well.’’ 
The other sought again to persuade him, but the General addressed 
himself to Major K.in a tone which precluded farther pressing: 
“ Major K., I wish you to go to all the brigade-commanders in the 
rear and tell them to go into action. You will find the troops resting 
along the road by which we came this morning. The movement must 
begin from the left, and be extended to the right; and I wish the 
brigades to go in en échelon.. Each brigade must get its direction by 
keeping in sight and supporting distance of the right of the brigade 
next on its left. This and the sound of the firing will be sufficient 
guides for them. As to artillery, the brigade-commanders must use 
their own discretion ; if the ground will permit, tell them to take it 
in and use it ; if not, to leave it parked in the rear. And remember, 
I do not wish them to wait for any other orders, but to move as soon 
as they can, and engage the enemy wherever they meet him.” Major 
K. touched his hat and said “Yes, Sir!” though with a mystified 
countenance, which, to my eye; promised no very hopeful comprehen- 
sion of this plan of battle. Unfortunately, the General seemed too 
much pre-occupied to notice him, and he cantered off. 

For a few moments General Jackson rode short distances in two or 
three directions, giving no orders of any importance. He then turned 
again to his Chief-of-Staff, saying, “ Major, where is your brother?” 
(This brother, Charles W. Dabney, Esq., of Hanover, had joined us 
at the General’s request when we entered that county, as guide to the 
army. We learned that he was an old lawyer of the county, well 
acquainted with its people and roads. Where his own local knowledge 
of by-ways was not perfect, he was able to detail from the troops 
raised from his county, trustworthy young men, whom he could re- 
commend to the General as guides). Major Dabney stated that as 
he had no command, was in civilian’s dress, and would not be needed 
in battle as a guide, he had advised him to go to the rear when the 
firing began. “Can you find him again?” asked the General; “I 
Want another guide.” He replied that it was unlikely he could then 
find him. “Try, at any rate,” said the General. “If you will go to 
the road there towards the rear and inquire of those who pass, you 
will probably learn where he is; and request him, if you please, to 
send me another guide.” “TI will try my best, Sir,” he replied, and 
was moving off in a very discontented and reluctant way when the 
General called to him in a voice of positive tenderness: “ Now, Major, 
don’t exert yourself much .on this errand. Take your place under a 
tree beside the road and wait there until you hear of him. I wish 
you to avoid the sun to-day.” The soliloquy in which the Major in- 
dulged as we rode away to execute this order was not very grateful. 
It was muttered in about these words: “I am obliged to go, but he 
will see I won’t stay. Sit under a shade-tree and wait, indeed, on 
such a day as this! It is nothing but an artifice to ‘invalid’ me for 
the rest of the evening, and I don’t mean to be invalided.” To the 
road we went, however, and Major Dabney began very diligently to 
inquire of passing orderlies, cavalry-men, and ambulance-men, if the 
guide had been seen by them towards the rear. His inquiries were, 
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of course, vain; the confusion in the rear of a great battle is too 
huge to leave any hope of meeting an individual save by chance. 

After a little time spent in these inquiries, I noticed in Major 
Dabney a restlessness which was evidently making him gravitate 
towards the troops. First, we made a pretext of a little rivulet in 
that direction which offered a convenient place for drinking and 
watering our horses. While they drank he was anxiously listening to 
the firing, which had now become general and violent. He remarked 
that the sound convinced him that the reserve brigades had not 
engaged the enemy as the General desired ; and this confirmed the 
painful misgiving which he had from the first, that Major K. had mis- 
understood his instructions. Again and again we listened, and my 
leader declared himself more and more assured that the rear brigades 
had not gone in. His anxiety now rose to a positive agony. “ What 
ought I to do?” he asked, half thinking aloud and half questioning. 
“This terrible mistake must be corrected. If I go to seek the 
General and tell him my suspicions, which would be the regular thing, 
it may consume a half-hour to find him; or moré. Matters must be 
critical! Time is precious. Should I not take the thing into my own 
hand at once? I have no authority to do so; but this is no time 
for ‘ted tape.’ Let them reprimand ; let them cashier if they please ; 
this battle shall not be lost by squeamishness, if I can help it.” His 
mind thus made up, he flung himself into the saddle (for we had dis- 
mounted) and galloped off towards the reserves. As we came in 
sight of the troops, General Ewell’s right brigade, that of Trimble, 
had just completed its formation, and was sweeping in line of battle 
through an open forest of oak which screened it from the enemy. 
Just beyond this forest (by the way the troops had come) was a little 
farm, surrounded and somewhat interspersed with young groves of 
“old-field pines,” which were especially dense on the side next the 
enemy. In this opening I saw two brigades of infantry ; the nearer 
standing at ease, and the farther in the act of countermarching its 
several regiments simultaneously. The former was that of Law, the 
latter that of Hood, both under the command of General Whiting. 
There was a group of officers near the former apparently as unoccupied 
as the men, and with them was their General. Major Dabney saluted 
him with studied respect, although Whiting’s air showed at the first 
glance a feeling of discontent; and the following dialogue, in sub- 
stance, occurred. 

D.—“ General Whiting, has Major K. been here with instructions 
from General Jackson about taking your division into action?” 

W.—“ Yes; he was here a while ago, with a farrago of which I 
could make nothing.” 

D.—* Did he say to you that it was the General’s desire you should 
go into action as soon as possible, without waiting for further com- 
munication with him?” 

W.—* No; about the only thing clear that I could get from him 
was that the General would send me word when to begin.” 

D.—* As I feared, Major K. has totally misunderstood General 
Jackson.” [ Whiting.—“I can’t help that, Sir; it’s not my fault.”] 
“T must say in candor that I am not now charged with new orders 
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to you from the General. But I was present when he gave Major K. 
his instructions for you, and I am sure that I comprehend them. 
What I ask is this: that you will listen to my account of the General’s 
plan, and then act as your own sense of duty prompts.” 

W.—“ Well, Sir?” 

D.—*‘The General designed the reserve brigades to move without 
waiting for further orders” (with pointed emphasis), “and on the 
following plan.” [Here Major Dabney detailed the substance of what 
General Jackson had told Major K. about the movement en échelon, 
which need not be repeated. ] 

W.—“ You say I am to keep my left in supporting distance of my 
next neighbor on that side? Who is next me there?” 

D.—* Those are the troops, Sir,” (pointing with his hand) “whom 
you see advancing through those woods, General Trimble’s brigade 
of Ewell’s division.” 

W.—(Pettishly). “How am I to march a line through such a 
thicket as that before us there?” 

D.— (With a quiet smile, and a voice studiously bland). “General 
Whiting, every one knows that in knowledge of tactics I am but an 
infant compared with you ; but even I can suggest a way. The men 
may be passed through the thickets marching by flanks of companies, 
with some skirmishers well in front ; and when these come upon the 
enemy, your companies can be wheeled again into line. I wish you 
a very good evening, Sir.” 

As we rode off I confess to a strong surmise that General Whiting 
would refuse to act. But it would seem he thought better of it; for 
those who remember the history of the battle will recall the splendid 
and decisive share which his two brigades took in its closing scenes. 

These explanations unavoidably occupied time. But we hurried on, 
and came next to the.Georgia brigade of General A. R. Lawton, 
magnificent in numbers, equipment, and drill. The men were lying 
down near the road in a tall pine wood of second growth, resting 
upon the dry pine-straw. Very soon we came upon General Lawton, 
dismounted beside the road. Major Dabney immediately made the 
same inquiry as in the previous case, and received the same answer. 
He then gave his explanations as before, but more briefly, because 
they seemed to find a more willing hearer. Indeed, there was in the 
manner of General Lawton and of the commanders of the remaining 
brigades, a contrast as refreshing to our anxious minds as “good 
news from a far country.” General Lawton declared his purpose of 
acting upon the wishes of Jackson, and we hurried on. We next 
came to the famous Stonewall Brigade, and the two others, the 3d 
Virginia, commanded by Colonel (Judge) Fulkerson during the sick- 
ness of General W. B. Taliaferro, and the 2d Virginia, commanded 
by Colonel Cunningham. These had served longer with Jackson, and 
his Adjutant evidently felt on surer ground in instructing them of his 
wishes. These troops were also found standing still and waiting for 
orders, and their commanders made statements in explanation similar 
to that given by General Whiting. At the head of the Stonewall 
Brigade we found their commander, General Charles Winder, a man 
rather slight in stature, but a model of knightly beauty and grace, 
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mounted on a very handsome bay horse admirably suited to his size. 
Major Dabney gave his explanations to him, concluding with the 
statement that he was not authorised by General Jackson to convey 
orders to him, but had come to correct the mistake upon his own 
responsibility. General Winder said, “You do not claim authority 
to order the brigade into action, Major ; but what is your own advice? 
How shall I act in this unfortunate dilemma?” 

Major Dabney.— “ General, if I commanded the brigade, I should 
engage the enemy just as soon as I could reach him, because I 
believe that is what General Jackson will approve.” 

General Winder.—“ Yes, you are right, and I shall@do so at once.” 
Instantly giving the word to march, he set the brigade’in motion, as 
it seemed to me, in a half-minute, and it disappeared in the thickets 
before we had ridden fifty yards. How cheering, how inspiriting was 
the open, chivalrous countenance of Winder as he thus responded to 
the summons, and the alacrity of the officers and men about him! 
Intelligence, heroism, and presage of victory sat upon his polished 
brow ; and as his “ Stonewall” disappeared so silently and swiftly in 
the wood seeking the enemy, I felt the load of anxiety which I had 
assumed by sympathy from Major Dabney, lifted clear off my heart. 
The interviews with the other two commanders presented nothing 
different from the last. Colonels Fulkerson and Cunningham were 
found like the others waiting for orders, and as soon as they were 
undeceived moved promptly towards the battle. Thus six brigades 
of the best troops, containing between twelve and fifteen thousand 
bayonets, which were standing idle from a misconception of orders 
while the very crisis of the battle was passing, were sent into action 
in time to save the day. As I recall the subsequent casualties of war, 
I am startled to think how few of those who were set right that 
afternoon are still living to confirm my story. Of the five general 
officers or brigade-commanders whom we saw, General Lawton is the 
only survivor! Fulkerson fell mortally wounded within an hour after 
he responded so gallantly to the instructions ; Winder and Cunning- 
ham gave up their lives a few weeks after at Cedar Mountain ; 
Whiting fell at Fort Fisher, near the close of the war. 

Having seen the last regiment in motion, my leader set off to 
return to the place where we left the General. We must have been 
at least four miles distant, for the road we had travelled gave space 
for some fifteen thousand men and their numerous artillery, ambu- 
lance, and ammunition trains. So many explanations and so much 
riding had unavoidably consumed a considerable time, and according 
to a vague recollection it must have been about an hour by sun when 
we ultimately found General Jackson. But this was not so easily 
done. He was not, nor was any one in the field where we left him. 
The evening sun was lurid with smoke and dust ; the woods for miles 
literally fuming with sulphurous vapor, and a general and far-extended 
fire of large and small arms told us of the vast dimensions and fury 
of the battle. We went on our way inquiring for the General, and at 
length, when we were about a mile nearer Cold Harbor, and also 
nearer the line of battle, we saw the flag which marked his escort in a 
distant old field. Major Dabney had remarked that he should have 
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to tell of the erroneous orders issued in order to explain his own 
absence and the responsibility he had assumed; but when we 
galloped up to the General he seemed to perceive at once that it was 
no time for explanations, and merely said: “General, my brother can 
not be found.” Jackson answered “No matter; I need no guides 
now.” He was ina state of excitement such as I never saw in him, 
which transfigured his whole nature. His usual self-possessed, busi- 
ness-like air in battle had given place to a sort of concentrated rage, 
by which his faculties were not confused but braced. His face was 
crimson; the nerves of his chin and cheeks twitching convulsively, 
his lips purple groom sucking a piece of lemon which he held in his 
hand and applied to his mouth unconsciously, his blue eyes blazing 
with a species of glare. He was riding hither and thither as if almost 
carried away with an uncontrollable impulse to dash into one or an- 
other part of his line of battle, but after a career of twenty or thirty 
yards he arrested his horse with a sudden jerk which almost threw 
him upon his haunches. His voice especially had undergone a 
peculiar change. Always rather curt, it had now become actually 
savage, like the bark of some beast of prey in furious combat; the 
very tones made my blood tingle. Yet let not the reader misunder- 
stand me;; still there was no rant, no scolding or declamation, no 
forgetfulness even of his ordinary courtesy, and not a superfluous 
word or a shade of confusion in his orders. There seemed to be in 
his single body the energies of a volcano or a tempest, curbed by his 
iron will. I thought then, and still think, that I could conceive the 
cause of this unwonted excitement: he believed that his last brigade 
had been engaged for an hour, or possibly for hours, and that the 
enemy’s force was unbroken, hence his anxiety and anger. 

When we rode up I noticed a man on foot dressed in an ordinary 
cavalry jacket such as was worn by privates, who took the liberty, 
which no one else dared to do at that time, of addressing his obser- 
vations to General Jackson. He seemed travel-soiled, but alert and 
well-set, and wore a bushy red beard. I was mystified by his presence 
and by the familiar terms which he seemed to assume with the terrible 
figure before us. At one time Jackson rode up to him after returning 
from one of his aimless “spurts,” and said, touching him on the 
shoulder, “ See here.” They retired a few paces, and Jackson bend- 
ing low from his horse, said something in his ear. The dismounted 
man shook his head in an emphatic way, and said clearly and dis- 
tinctly these three words: “Too many cannon.” A little after he 
said in a clear high-pitched voice, like the ring of a bugle: ‘General, all 
your artillery on the left is idle; nobody is firing except Pelham.” 
This made me surmise that the speaker was my own world-famous 
commander, “Jeb Stuart,” whom I never had the honor of seeing 
before near enough to recognise his features. His words now 
directed my attention to the fact that the cannonade, which was 
terrific, came all from one side, except from a single gun. Earlier in 
the action a heavy park of artillery had been sent down to the left 
and stationed on a plateau beyond the Old Cold Harbor Tavern, but 
they were now all silent. Nearer to us, and a full third of a mile to 
the front, in a little depression of the field, was a single Confederate 
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gun which had been pounding away ever since my return in a most 
pertinacious manner, and was drawing to itself, apparently, the at- 
tentions of a whole Yankee battery. This then was an instance of 
the audacious gallantry of the “boy hero” Pelham ; and truly, when 
we deliberately observed how he was courting the fire of a whole 
army, we stood amazed at his daring. The last I saw of the gun it 
was still there in its little hollow, and still firing with as game a spirit 
as ever; and I have no doubt that, when it moved, it advanced in 
pursuit at the grand final. 

But as soon as General Stuart called Jackson’s attention to the 
fact that all his own batteries had suspended firing, he turned to 
Major Dabney and said: “ Major, please go to the left and tell all 
the batteries to resume their fire, and to keep it up whether they 
have a good object in their view or not.” He galloped away, and 
very soon thirty or thirty-five additional guns began to add their din 
to the roar of battle. About the time of his return, Captain Pendle- 
ton, the Assistant Adjutant, and a favorite aide of the General, came 
from the direction of the right and reported something — I surmised 
a message from General Lee. Jackson’s answer was, “Very well.” 
After a few moments he wheeled his horse upon him, and said in a 
tone of inexpressible sharpness and authority: “Captain Pendleton, 
go to the line and see all the commanders. Tell them ¢his thing has 
hung in suspense too long. Sweep the field with the bayonet!” A has- 
ardous errand for Pendleton truly ; but that brave man only replied, 
“Ves, Sir,” and with a rigid face darted away towards the line of 
battle. Before he had gotten out of our sight, however, a rolling 
cheer ran like a wave along the line for more than a mile, and told us 
that the day was won. As was apparent afterwards, the six reserve 
brigades had now gotten well into action at various points, and their 
overtasked comrades, with their assistance, were enabled to drive in 
the enemy at almost every point. The sun was now near the tree- 
tops. About this time also a handsome officer (who, I was told, 
was Major Courtenay of the artillery) rode up and said in substance : 
“General, I have under my direction twelve guns which have not been 
engaged at all; I take the liberty of reminding you of this, just to 
say that we should be very glad to be of some service.” This 
brought the first relaxation to Jackson’s stern lip which it had felt 
for many long hours. (It may be that the Confederate cheer had 
already brought some consolation.) With a gracious smile he said: 
“Certainly, Major. Yes, I am very much obliged to you. Major 
Dabney, go with him down to the left and show him a good place to 
put in his guns.” So off we went again to the road in the rear 
where the batteries were waiting, and availing ourselves of such de- 
pressions in the fields as would partially shield us from the shells 
which were flying over, we coasted as swiftly as we could around the 
rear of the batteries already engaged, and took a position on the 
extreme left of them. On this ride I saw a thing not a little morti- 
fying. The old road near the tavern was worn by time into a species 
- of excavation. On the safe side of this, lying on their breasts upon 
the clay bank, were rows of Confederate soldiers unhurt and with 
muskets in their hands. I must have seen fifty of them ; as many as 
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twenty in one place. Their infantry line was then far in advance. 
Among Major Courtenay’s guns were two long iron smooth-bores, 
carrying eighteen-pound balls. The bellow of these two guns and 
the hurtling of their great round balls through the air added the 
crowning touch to the turmoil of the rout which had now become 
universal, So dense was the smoke that after the sun once sank 
beneath the horizon, the darkness came on with more than tropical 
suddenness, and the firing soon died away on all hands. 

The task now was to find the General again; no easy one in the 
confusion of the closing battle and gathering darkness. The roads, 
the fields, were thronged with bodies of infantry, trains of ambulances, 
stragglers, cavalry, artillery, and wagons. As we struggled hopelessly 
along, a voice was heard ten yards in front of us which we recognised 
as that of General Jackson, but calm and subdued. On joining him, 
we found him leaning forward upon the pommel of his saddle, his 
head drooping and his whole form relaxed with languor. The fire of 
battle had burned out in him, and nature asserted her rights to repose. 
After the exchange of greetings and congratulations, he said “I 
must rest ; please find a house where I can get some food and sleep.” 
We then rode wearily towards the west, and ultimately found a resting- 
place in the house of Mr. Sydnor, above Gaines’s Mill. And this, 
with many ghastly corpses on the morrow, was what I saw of the 
battle of Chickahominy. Truly my agency in it was not of a very 
useful or honorable sort ; but I consoled myself with the reflections 
that I had done what I was commanded to do, and had come out with 
whole limbs. 

When General Jackson’s report appeared, his whispered conference 
with Stuart was explained. It seems that the former, becoming 
impatient of the delay of victory, had proposed to the latter to mass 
all the cavalry under his command at that time into one imposing 
column of attack, and charge the enemy’s right centre across the 
plateau in front of the “ Magee House.” General Stuart demurred, 
on the ground that the Federalists could display too much artillery to 
leave hope for success; and the suggestion was dropped. Major 
Dabney, detailing to his brother that night the incidents of the day, 
expressed a disposition to make no disclosure to the General of the 
errors which had been made and corrected, unless he demanded an 
account of them. He said that the mischief was remedied and a 
great battle won; that there was no use in making trouble for a 
brother-officer whose intentions were good ; and he was inclined to 
let the matter sleep. I thought that this was a stretch of good-nature 
very extraordinary, not to say questionable ; and that he might well 
have considered the advantage to his own standing with his com- 
mander of such a narrative, in removing any appearance of too great 
a readiness to avail himself of the permission to “remain under the 
shade.” But he seemed indifferent to his own military reputation. 
It may be surmised that when the official report appeared the next 
year my curiosity led me to scan it carefully, in order to discover 
whether Jackson was aware of this part of the history of his own 
battle. There is not a word of allusion to it; and no reader of the 
report can fail to derive the impression that it was drawn up in 
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ignorance of it. The reflection which. most obviously presents itself 
from this piece of true history is, that Jackson believed in Providence, 
and Providence took care of him. His faith in a superintending 
oversight of God was most vivid and practical ; his prayers for its 
reception in all the affairs of the army most earnest and persevering. 
And now, when an evil threatened him of which he was unconscious, 
a remedy was applied which, so far as he was concerned, was fortuitous. 
Was not this an answer to prayer? Some one may say that to carry 
out this view consistently we should be able to show that this reliance 
on Providence was also able to save his life at Chancellorsville. I 
reply that his death, or rather his translation there, is the crowning 
proof of the favor of that Power in which he trusted. He was 
“taken away from the evil to come,” and in that respect more happy 
than those who survive to experience and witness the oppression of 


the land we love. 
* * eo 


IN THE LAST DAYS. 


NCE more through storm and calm the changeful hours 
Have brought to longing hearts their Christmas Day ; 
And lo! the dying year strews pale snow-flowers 
In the great monarch’s way. 


Not as before, gold, frankincense, and myrrh, 

But tribute of hushed winds, and clear pure skies 

Through whose calm depths life’s toil-stained wayfarer 
May look with faith-purged eyes, 


And see Heaven opened, and the Great White Throne 
Gleam glorious with Him who sits thereon, 
Like to a jasper and a sardine stone — 

As wrote of yore Saint John. 


The Earth is old, and gray the hairs of Time 

Have grown since erst the journeying Sages came 

From the far East, on that strange quest sublime, 
Star-led, to Bethlehem. 


And we, the latest of Earth’s pilgrim sons, 
Holding our course through rougher ways than theirs, 
Sterner and sadder than those former ones, 

With the whole weight of cares 
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That load the ages heaped upon our hearts, 

Whose hopes and yearnings yet are unsufficed, 

As step by step the ancient faith departs — 
What do we think of Christ? 


Ah, the old question! hoary with the dust 

That lies between that bygone day and this, 

Yet holding still within it the meek trust 
Of saint —the traitor’s kiss! 


Where is the promise of His coming? Where 

The gracious gleam of those victorious Feet? 

The day is dim; the night is very near; 
Strength fails, and rest is sweet. 


And still To-day looks back to Yesterday, 

And asks with wistful longing: Did He come? 

Shall the old tales we tell, the prayers we pray, 
Shall they henceforth be dumb? 


Was there no Perfect Life in that old land? 

Did Judah’s vales and storm-stirred Galilee 

Hear no calm Voice of comfort and command, 
Calling “Come unto Me!”? 


We—ah, we cannot tell. The hopes and fears 

That mark the silent centuries between, 

Have dimmed the eyes and dulled the straining ears 
That have not heard nor seen. 


Yet up through Heaven’s deep blue we yearn and seek 
Some answer to the vast and awful doubt; 
The Golden Letters’ gleam —our eyes are weak, 

We cannot spell them out. 


And so we turn us to our tasks again, 

Take up the daily burden we laid by, 

And say with quick impatient scorn: What then? 
We still must live—and die. 


And still once more our Christmas comes, and still 
Suns shine and seasons change, and men pass on 
By dusty roads and verdant fields, until 

The last swift sand be run. 


Christmas, 1871. BARTON GREY. 





SPIDER’S-WEB PAPERS. 
VI. 


HE curse of labor cannot be evaded. Men have to work very 
hard to find amusement for themselves, or to make amusements 
for others. The days are over when pastoral delights, the singing of 
birds, springing flowers, gurgling brooks, the beauties and the pleasant 
sounds of Nature, were sufficient to soothe the spirit distracted by 
cares ; when the loves of some rustic Corydon and Amaryllis, the 
dances and coquetry of shepherdesses in the shady grove, the friendly 
contests of wit, or of skill upon the pipes between their swains, could 
rouse into sprightly interest the wearied mind and caim with pleasant 
languor the overworked body. These days, if they ever existed, are 
past and gone, never to reappear. Civilisation, as it is called, by 
multiplying wants has multiplied and increased labors, and by incréas- 
ing labors has increased the intensity of the amusements necessary for 
relaxation from them; and in the hurly-burly of its strife we are all 
like the athlete who turns thirteen double-summersets to get supple 
enough to go on with his part; or the mathematician who works out 
two or three problems in analytical geometry to rest himself from his 
task of squaring the circle which is never accomplished. 

We will say nothing, however, about how our fellows choose to 
amuse themselves. The favorite manner is apt to differ with each in- 
dividual ; though, perhaps, self—talking about self, and thinking 
about self—is an amusement more common to the race than any 
other. But whether it is picking one’s sores, hunting statistics, or 
grubbing for Greek roots, it is no concern of ours. We never do such 
things. Our amusements are all rational ; and would be universal if 
all the world were as sensible as we. 

I do not intend to pry into private affairs or private habits. I am 
too much of a philosopher to care for private skeletons, kept in private 
cupboards for grim private amusement. What I care for is the race at 
large ; and what astonishes and most amuses me is the odd assemblage 
of subjects and objects paraded for general amusement. But Vanity 
Fair, crowded with booths, at the entrance of each of which stands and 
shouts the philosophic, scientific, poetic, mathematic, historic, or other 
keeper, vaunting his own show as that which combines most utility 
with the purest and most hearty amusement, has already been perfectly 
described by a great master. It would not do for one of smaller 
stature and living in a remote corner to attempt to rival or even to 
imitate him; so I will strictly confine myself to that which I may be 
presumed to know. 

Among the most vociferous and persistent of these showmen are the 
Poets, as they call themselves, whose distracting wares are cried out 
even in our remote Georgia village. I discover, it seems to me, that 
having exhausted nature, or rather that finding all nature exhausted 
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of themes by their predecessors, they search among the rubbish of the 
past for subjects, which they brush from their dust, furbish a little, and 
set up for our admiration. This is all well enough if it were not for 
the supercilious arrogance which makes us feel like uninstructed fools 
if we cannot understand and admire. Now it is Icelanders and 
Norsemen, Sagas and Runes; then it is Scandinavian Skalds, Berser- 
kers, sea-kings, gods, heroes and heroines, priests and victims ; then 
it is English King Arthur and his Round-Table Knights, Sir Lancelot, 
Sir Galahad, Sir Gawain, and the rest, fit successors to Sir Roland, Sir 
Oliver, Sir Ganelon, and the other knights of Charlemagne who did 
service as themes for /a gaie science ages ago, and who with Amadis of 
Gaul, Amadis of Trebizonde, Galaor, Don Belianis, and‘a number of 
others, filled the soul of Don Quixote with their fame. And, look you, it 
is the odds and ends of their stories which the errant minds of our poets 
have to seize upon. The more important and impressive parts have 
long since been “done,” as the cant phrase is ; and done so well that 
a painter would as soon think of inventing a new Last Supper as would 
one of our writers think of remodelling the stories of Arthur or Char- 
lemagne and their paladins. 

As a practical man I cannot regard the recent literary movement 
about the San Greal, or Holy Grail, as other than an attempt by jaded 
minds to create in themselves and others a factitious excitement. 

This is the subject of this paper; and I congratulate myself upon 
having got to it at last: I began to think that I never should do so. 

In the first place I do not believe the story. It would be most im- 
probable at any time upon the face of it; but in the present light of 
science However, to bring in science is not fair against a poet. 
Let us treat the story upon its own merits. I can understand how the 
sword Durlindana split the huge rock and remained itself uninjured, 
because our blacksmith tempers steel very well, and the story of 
Durlindana is of a fine moral effect for blacksmiths. I can also un- 
derstand how the magic olifant blown by Roland burst in two by the 
violence of the third blast; for I have heard steam-whistles and 
katy-dids, and I know that vibrations which produce sound may also 
break the objects which make them ; and, finally, I cracked my own 
voice singing in the choir, so that this horn-story, too, carries a fine 
moral. But I do not see the sense in the story of the Holy Grail as 
it is at present told. The moral of it is certainly bad ; for the Bible 
represents our Saviour and his disciples as very poor, so where did 
the emerald goblet come from, unless Judas stole it and made a 
“fence” of Joseph of Arimathea? See what irreverent thoughts the 
the story puts into the purest and most unsuspicious minds! 

But pshaw! I am not going through with the details of the web 
and woof of a story evidently manufactured from the whole cloth. I 
know the true, genuine, only authentic story of the San Greal, as it is 
spelled now-a-days. It, in reality, is not San Greal, nor Saint Greal, 
nor San or Saint Graal, at all. The true name of it is Sangre Real, 
which is good Spanish for “royal blood” ; and the true story about it I 
am going to tell you. 

You have long ago discovered, dear reader, from my name, that I 
am of true Saxon blood. The Anglo-Saxon words are Céapan, to 
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buy, and Scéadwas, shadows ; whence Capelsay, by the most natural 
transitions in the world, # to 4, and the rest: of course you under- 
stand all about it, as must every philologist. The mischief is that 
the meaning has not changed a particle though the form has been 
modified. I am areal shadow-buyer, as my fathers were before me. 
But this is a personal matter in which you take no interest. I would 
not have referred to myself at all had it not been necessary to do so 
in order to let you know how I became acquainted with the story. It 
is most natural for me to be retiring and reserved ; and I will only 
consult my own inclination in being as modest as possible, and in 
being vague with such names, titles, and dates as are not absolutely 
necessary for understanding my story. 

It happened once upon a time, nearly two hundred years ago, that 
an old gentleman of my name had occasion to entertain the Spanish 
Ambassador to the English Court at his country residence in a certain 
English shire. Where it was, and how it happened so, I need not 
tell. The Spanish Ambassador—we will call him Don Pedro, 
though that was not his name — was a very polite man, and though 
his English was not of the best, he could make himself understood 
so well that a young lady who was there on a Christmas visit to the 
Capelsays, and who afterwards married one of the Capelsay boys 
(you see how homely I make my story to avoid the appearance of 
bragging), was able years afterwards to tell the story perfectly to her 
children, one of whom came to America and handed it down to me, 
with even the shrugs, fine expressions of countenance, and bad 
English with which it was first told. As weil as I can I will spare 
you the bad English, and shrugs and grimaces are not well conveyed 
by print. You can imagine the Ambassador’s dark, long grave face, 
black eyes, and Roman nose, his courteous politeness, his graceful 
gesticulations. Place him before you, as I have often done, seated, 
on Christmas Eve, with the whole Capelsay family in front of a huge 
fire, and listen to his story. 

“ Spain is a great nation,” said he, “a very great nation ; but she 
has long been troubled by dissensions within and without. For ages 
this has been her history ; and they will continue yet for ages unless 
the Sangre Real, the true royal blood, may sooner be found. You do 
not know the story of the Sangre Rea/, much my most respected host, 
and you most benignant ladies? Well, if you will deign to grant me 
your attention I will recount to you that most curious and remarkable 
history. 

“King Ruderic was lord of all Spain, from Gallia Narbonensis to 
Mauritania itself, when the ma/ditos Moors (excuse me, gentle ladies !) 
entered his country as enemies. It was said that they were invited 
there by certain Christians who were offended with King Ruderic for 
his amours with Florinda, or la Caba, the daughter of the most noble 
Count Julian ; but this was all a base and vulgar Moorish fiction, 
which tried to throw shame upon one of Spain’s fairest and most 
virtuous damsels, and at the same time to brand the Christians with 
horrible perfidy. Florinda was, in truth, the very beloved wife of 
Ruderic, who was a great king, wise in council, terrible in battle, and 
gentle and earnest as a girl in his affections: witness the vengeance 
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taken upon Vitiza for cruelty to the old man, Don Ruderic’s father, 
whose eyes he caused to be put out before the death-sentence was 
executed. 

“A blow to his affections was more than Ruderic could patiently 
endure; and it was because of this vengeance that Count Julian was 
opposed to the marriage of his daughter with the King ; for Vitiza 
was her uncle, the brother of her mother. But what would you have? 
Ruderic, when he was still only the eldest son of the Duke of 
Cérdova, was in love with Florinda, and she with him. With the 
consent of parents they had exchanged vows of love and _ fidelity. 
And was an uncle more or less to be allowed to stand in the way? 
Ruderic did not kill him as her uncle, but as the enemy and cruel 
tyrant to his own father. This, as you perceive, made all the differ- 
ence in the world ; and besides this, the killing of Vitiza was a public 
and political affair, and the love of Ruderic and Vitiza’s niece was 
entirely private and personal, and so there could be no possible 
contest between the two. If Vitiza had been Count Julian’s own, 
brother now, the opposition to the marriage would have been natural ; 
but he was only his brother-in-law, which certainly made the 
opposition appear a little strange, as we think nowadays, more 
particularly as his wife, Florinda’s mother, was dead. However, 
men will differ in taste. 

“My own family being originally from Andalusia, I fave all these 
particulars from a sure source. Count Julian was very much opposed 
to the match, and both his daughter and her lover — now the king, and 
none the less lovable for that — found the opposition unreasonable and 
even ridiculous. It was in vain that the Count told the lover to go 
to walk—vayase vd. @ pasear (whence you English have the slang 
term ‘ walk Spanish ’— ah, hah, you see, ladies, I know English!) The 
lover would go to walk, but he would come back again at night; and 
as the guitar had not been then invented, or at least then introduced 
into Spain, he would whistle under the window of the lady of his 
heart. 

“Ah, dear ladies, excuse me while I invoke a blessing upon the 
man who first invented whistling; who must surely have been our 
father Adam. It seems to me impossible that he could have felt the 
first blows of fate without at least forming his mouth to whistle. 
Whistling is the true ejaculation of the emotions. The partridge and 
throstle whistle only in the time of love ; the deer whistles only when 
angry or suddenly alarmed; and the most austere Hidalgo will 
whistle if he should chance to stump his gouty toe. Imagine, if you 
please, the wondering delight of little Abel, sitting under a shady 
tree beside some gurgling rill, watching his flock, as he framed his 
mouth to bring forth those wondrous, unaccustomed sounds, now 
high, now low, now loud, then soft, then trilling up and down the 
natural scale! Ah, what rapture to feel that he possessed and bore 
about with him so sweet a power ! 

“But let me not dwell too long upon this delicious theme. La 
Caba would hear the dulcet notes of her beloved; and in spite of 
her Duenna’s watchfulness, would often descend to the postern of the 
castle and hold sweet converse with him across the moat. Tradition 
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says that she too tried on several occasions to make melodious 
response to the amorous tones of her lover; but it is certain that she 
never whistled, as a habit, after her marriage. It is a strange thing 
that man should usurp the sole use of certain natural habits. You 
English, who so delight to curse-and swear, deny your wives the right 
to swear ever so little ; and even we Spaniards, courteous as we are, 
and fond of all natural things, are shocked to hear a woman whistle ; 
though, no doubt, she would whistle: as well as a man if we allowed 
her to practise. 

“Not for long continued this distant courtship. A hawking party one 
bright day in the spring, when the doves, already mated, were cooing 
in every wood, gave the opportunity for the evasion of the lovers; and 
a brief ceremony in a small way-side chapel of Our Lady gave Ruderic 
the right to ride on boldly to his castle with his’bride. A goodly 
company of the most devoted courtiers, warned of the occasion, was 
in attendance to escort the happy pair from the bridal altar; and as 
they gaily rode along, Ruderic in front upon his war-steed, and Flo- 
rinda by his side upon her ambling palfrey, from a small eminence 
they had to surmount they descried upon the right a dust, as from 
furiously ridden destriers advancing down the main road into which 
they must soon debouch. So says the tradition, though I cannot im- 
agine wherein the dust differed from that which would have been 
raised by a drove of Audalusian cattle driven rapidly. At any rate 
the bridal party soon saw that it was Count Julian, with his mounted 
men-at-arms and his noble companions of the chase, in full pursuit 
of the errant daughter. 

“The Count, knowing the bent’of his daughter’s affections, sus- 
pected whither she had bent her steps as soon as it was reported to 
him that she was missing ; and he was in a pretty rage. 

“‘* Perhaps she is lost,’ suggested young Count Almodobar, himself 
a suitor for the fair one, favored by the father. 

“*Lost! What do you mean? pufio de baston!’ shouted Count 
Julian, boiling with wrath. ; 

“*T mean lost here in the woods, cabeza redonda!’*eplied the as- 
tonished Count Almodobar. 

“*T hope it is no worse,’ answered Count Julian, calming himself. 
‘But we'll go and see. Methinks I can find her.’ Then calling all 
his company together he led in the pursuit. 

“When the two companies came near, there was a halt and a for- 
mation of battle front, the young wife being sent to the rear; and 
just as Ruderic was about to order the charge to be sounded, and 
with the battle-cry ‘A Ruderic!’ to hurl himself and his armed men 
upon the opposing company, Count Julian in person advanced alone, 
as though to parley; and when he came near enough to distinguish 
the King, and to speak, he called in hoarse, broken accents: ‘My 
daughter! my daughter!’ 

“*She is here, most noble Count,’ answered Ruderic, with proud, 
unfaltering voice. 

“*Ts she married?’ asked the father. 

“«* She is, most illustrious Count,’ replied Ruderic. 

“Are you certain of it?’ asked Count Julian in atone of in- 
sistance. 
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“*T am, Sir Count,’ replied King Ruderic, raising his visor, a smile 
of proud joy illumining his features. 

*¢ Are you married, my daughter?’ asked the Count of Florinda, 
who just then rode up to the front beside her lord, feeling herself a 
heroine for any wordy battle which might be going on. 

“*T am, father,’ replied the happy bride. 

“*That will do. I just wished to be certain of it,’ muttered the 
Count, dropping his chin to his breast ; and he thereupon turned his 
horse and rode back to his company in a brown study, and they 
presently all turned rein and rode back at slower pace to the Count 
Julian’s castle, leaving the way free. 

“This was the peaceful and auspicious beginning of a married life, 
which, alas! was not so to continue to the end. Florinda never saw 
her father afterwards, except at some funeral, or at church; and his 
reasons for not being on familiar terms with her and her husband 
were natural. ‘If Vitiza had been my own brother,’ he said when 
remonstrated with by mutual friends, ‘I only being concerned, could 
be magnanimous and pardon my son-in-law the King; but as he was 
my brother-in-law, it would not look so well. I have to regard the 
memory of my poor wife, and the feelings of my wife’s family. 
Really, a man of my condition cannot afford a high-mindedness which 
every one would say is so cheap.’ So the surly feud waskept up. A 
distant bow, a formal courtesy when they chanced to meet in public, 
was the only recognition of acquaintance; and even Florinda’s 
younger sisters, though they pined for the affection of a dear sister 
surrounded by the delights of a court, were not allowed to visit her 
until after they were married and were no longer under parental 
control. 

“T suppose,” continued Don Pedro, parenthetically, “that such a 
condition of family affairs could not exist here in your merry England, 
where the skies only are austere. You have your home, your family 
circle, which is never invaded by dissensions. So strong are your 
family affections that I suppose that there is no Englishman who 
would not pargon his daughter if she ran away and married any man 
above her wealth or station, even if the bridegroom had killed his 
bride’s maternal uncle who deserved killing. But in bright Spain 
where the people only are austere, it is, or it used to be, very different. 
There is there too much pride to make an appearance of cheap mag- 
nanimity. 

“ But in due time Ruderic was consoled for the loss of the affec- 
tionate companionship of his wife’s family ; and Florinda herself, when 
she dandled her fine boy upon her lap, forgot all less intimate loves. 
And there was feasting and revelry in the kingly castle, and all over 
the land. Even Count Julian could gracefully lay aside his offence 
as a father and as a brother-in-law, to revel as became a loyal subject, 
and to boast as became a grandfather. 

“Ruderic drank deep and swore many a great oath by all his 
paternal gods that he had the finest wife and the finest boy in Chris- 
tendom. You must remember, charming ladies, that he was a huge, 
blue-eyed Visigoth ; not at all, either in appearance or manners, what 
the Spanish Hidalgo of to-day is. He lacked that delicacy of appear- 
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ance and refinement of habits and manners which nine hundred years 
of enlightenment and true religion have impressed upon our race. 

“You must understand, dear ladies, that Spaniards represent 
several distinct races. The most ancient and polished of all are the 
Jones, from whom my family —” 

“Stop!” cried out the Father Capelsay. “The who, did you say?” 

“The Jones,” replied Don Pedro. “I do not know if I translate 
it correctly. In Spanish we call it Hoxios.” 

“ How do you spell it in English?” asked the elder Capelsay. 

“ ]-o-n-i-o-s,” said Don Pedro. “TI translate it the Jones.” 

“Jones it is, by the Lord Harry!” exclaimed the elder Capelsay. 
“And do you mean to say you are a Jones, Don Pedro? You don’t 
look like any of the family we have in England.” 

“Oh pshaw! Father ; they were the Iones, the ancient Hellenes or 
Greeks,” * said the eldest son, afterwards Lord But it makes 
no difference who he was ; he was only my ancestor’s brother. 

“Well, well,” said the old gentleman, “it’s no odds; we are all 
descended from Adam. Go on, Don Pedro.” 

“T was going to enumerate the various races from whom we Spani- 
ards have sprung,” resumed Don Pedro ; “but it Would hardly be so 
interesting to the ladies as it will be to continue my story of the Sangre 
Real. 

“King Ruderic, being a light-haired, blue-eyed, great-bodied Visi- 
goth, was boisterous, a mighty eater, and a drinker without measure. 
But he was a man of affairs; and while he attended to his business 
with great strictness, he made all his officers do the same. He was 
his own public opinion ; and punishment followed upon the very heels 
of discovery. There was beforehand no long talk —palaver, as you 
Englishmen say, making use of a good Spanish word ; and after an 
officer was dismissed he never became an aspirant again, but his friends 
and enemies soon forgot him —as they did the other dead. So when 
it came to take down in the public registers all the marks about the 
royal child, and all the incidents of his birth, there was neither delay 
nor carelessness displayed, though the whole week before had been 
spent in revelry. Ruderic showed himself even more than usually 
exacting of precision upon this occasion ; and there was good cause 
for it. 

“There can be no doubt of the fact that at this time, and for long 
ages, in Spain there were astrologers who could predict from the stars 
what should come to pass. In proof of it I need only mention the 
case of the King Hixem, who, one morning in the year 178 (of the 
Hegira, as the accursed Moors counted it; but in reality the year of 
our Lord 794), while amusing himself in his garden at Cérdova, ob- 
served a celebrated astrologer regarding him with a sad countenance ; 
and when the king asked him why he did so, and forced him to reply, 
the answer was: ‘ Because it is written in the heavens that Hixem 
shall die before two years.’ And accordingly Hixem did die in the 
first days of the moon Safar of the year 180 (A. D. 796). Such evidence 
as this cannot possibly be overcome. 





* This singular conversation throws a clear and convincing light upon the pretensions of some 
of our Georgia Joneses. I have long been convinced that a family so numerous and so differing 
eould not all be descended from the same Welshman. 
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“The knowledge or the virtue of the art of astrology has since that 
time gradually failed, until it no longer exists; and we are therefore 
justified in believing that it existed in an even stronger degree before 
the time of Hixem. Indeed, I can see no reason against the fact that 
it reached in Spain its culmination about the time of Ruderic, who was 
the last Christian king for ages. We may the more assuredly assume 
the probable fact, as one part of the prediction of Blastifon, the great 
court astrologer of Ruderic, has certainly come to pass. 

“The day after the marriage of Ruderic, Blastifon appeared before 
him as he was seated in his council hall surrounded by the officers and 
the array of his court. The great asirologer, clothed in his robes of 
office, advanced towards the throne with singular solemnity in gait and 
countenance, aid, in the midst of the deep silence of awe which fell 
upon all, exclaimed in sonorous tones: Loado sea aguel cuvo imperio es 
eterno, y sin contrariedades! En la Sangre Real azul estén la paz y la 
gloria de Espatia; en su datto la vergiienza. The substance of which 
is, in English: ‘Blessed be that One whose kingdom is eternal, and 
without contradictions or disappointments. In the blue royal blood 
is the peace and the glory of Spain ; in its loss is shame and confusion.’ 

“ And then he turned and went out as grandly as he came. Where- 
upon, as soon as the courtiers could get breath, there was fine disput- 
ing ; for men and women were then much as they are now. ‘The old 
fool!’ said some; ‘that’s his bid: who doesn’t know that as well as 
he does?’ ‘Old owl!’ exclaimed others; ‘he sat up all! last night 
making that up. What does he mean by blue, royal blood? Ha, ha! 
ha! How will her Majesty like the idea of having a blue baby!’ 

“But Ruderic himself was deeply impressed by the manner and 
words of the great Blastifon ; and though the nobles seized upon the 
term blue blood, and would often ask in derision of the ‘blue blood’ 
of each other (whence the term has come seriously down to us their 
descendants), yet he caused careful note to be made of the exact words. 
And in due time he saw that which struck his hopeful soul as a good 
reason for it. 

“When the time of her Majesty came she was in a great fright ; and 
when her infant was presented to her view she shut her eyes closely, 
and asked in a feeble voice, ‘Is it blue?’ ‘Blue indeed!’ was 
the reply of the royal monthly nurse — ‘blue indeed! He’s rather 
red now, but he’ll be as fine and white a boy as you ever saw, and just 
the image of his father.’ 

“This seemed to give the lie to the great astrologer, and for a few 
hours his reputation was entirely gone ; and the good loyal Visigoths 
who were then the courtiers as you have since then had the Normans 
(and as you now have the Dutch, if I may be allowed in this private 
circle to say so), came near mobbing him. But upon a close examin- 
ation of the royal infant there was discovered in the skin behind the 
left ear a splotch about the size of a rea/—” 

“Stop, Don Pedro! Come here, Alfred,” interrupted the dear old 
lady Capelsay. “Turn your head, my son. See here, Don Pedro. 
Here is just such a purple mark; and there was one on our John, 
though his hair now covers it ; and one on Charles ; and on Lucy — 
Why, all our children have it. Itruns in my husband’s family —” 
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“No doubt, much respected Madam,” replied Don Pedro, “and a 
noble Capelsay upon the throne of Spain would certainly be of ad- 
vantage. But the mark found upon the royal infant was not purple. 
It was blue ; a dark blue; such as may sometimes be found around 
the contused eye of one of your hearty Englishmen. 

“Tt was a very-»remarkable mark, and the most accurate and 
minute measurements were taken of it by the Royal Engineers-in-Chief; 
and the exact directions and bearings of every angle and curve of it 
were determined by the Chief Royal Astronomers and Royal Navi- 
gators ; and its color and shadings were laboriously described by a 
conclave of the most eminent painters and literary men of the king- 
dom. Every pains was taken to secure precision ; and it turned out 
the next day that every one of the courtiers who, it was thought, had 
gone to mob Blastifon, had really gone there with the sole intent of 
preventing his being mobbed, and all of them thereafter kept up and 
even increased their devotion to that great man. Ruderic himself 
could not do enough for the great astrologer—a very common oc- 
currence to kings and others who have such subjects to reward. 

“ Dichoso Rey! Dichosa Edad! 1 beg your pardon, dear ladies ; 
the contemplation of the then perfect peace and glory of my dear 
country caused me to forget myself. Ruderic was a happy king ; the 
condition of his people was happy; and the Sangre Real was safe. 
The future seemed secure. 

“ But alas! a terrible age was coming; and it began before the 
royal child was ten years old. On the southern side of the Mediter- 
ranean the Moslem hosts were taking possession of all worth having, 
in order to convert to their faith all worth saving; and under Muza 
ben Noseir had pushed their conquests to the Atlantic on the west, 
and to the deserts of the south. In his repose at Tangier, Muza ben 
Noseir heard from the natives, and from some perfidious Spaniard 
renegados, most glowing accounts of Spain — the country only twelve 
miles distant from Africa across the calm sea which rolls between the 
Straits. They spoke of its vast provinces, many rich cities, and pro- 
digious public monuments ; and represented that in the beauty of its 
skies it was equal to Syria, in its temperature and climate equal to 
Yemen ; that it excelled India in its sweets and flowers, Egypt in its 
fruits and bountiful harvests, Cathay in its frequent and .precious 
mines. It was pretended by Muza ben Noseir, who was a great com- 
mander, and knew how to give gifts to secure his position of com- 

mand as well as how to receive them when he was in command ; by 
him it was pretended that he cared not so much for these goodly 
things as he did for the many souls which inhabited this heavenly 
land, but were dwelling in the spiritual darkness and peril of Christi- 
anity. ‘They must be rescued at all hazards and to the last extrem- 
ity,’ wrote he to the Caliph, Walid ben Abdelmelec ; ‘and if the hosts 
of Islam also gain a rich empire for themselves, it will be that much 
more for the glory of God and for the good of the followers of His 
Prophet.’ 
“Went not himself, however, Muza ben Noseir, but first he sent 

Taric ben Zeyad with a small company to spy out the difficulties of 

landing a large force. And when Taric returned with a good report, 
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the Wali Muza charged him with a large host to cross over, land, and 
conquer. The Christians upon shore made some opposition, but 
were soon beaten off; and after the landing Taric burned his ships to 
deprive his troops of all hope of flight. Before they had advanced en- 
tirely out of sight of the sea they were met by the great cavalier Tadmir 
with seventeen hundred Christians ; but they, too, were easily beaten 
off. And then Tadmir wrote to Ruderic that formidable and strange 
enemies ‘by way of Africa, but whether from heaven or from hell he 
did not know, had landed to ravage the country; and he implored 
the King to hasten to repel them in person, and with the whole force 
of his kingdom. 

“Imagine the consternation caused by this unexpected news! 
Ruderic called for his sword, lance, and charger, and then when 
going to mount his horse thought to call for his armor (which haste 
and forgetfulness were a bad sign), and finally bethought him of his 
Council and Secretaries, and called them all together impetuously. 
Orders were given, composed, and revised, were copied and sealed, 
and then were sent by swift couriers all over the land to assemble the 
Christian warriors. The confusion and tumult spread from the King’s 
place to every castle and hut throughout Spain. ‘They kill every 
one!’ said some. ‘ They eat all they kill!’ said others. ‘They are 
Demonios who eat flesh uncooked!’ said others, again. ‘They are 
innumerable, and use no salt, the heathen!’ added still others. 

“There was hurry, arming, and trooping everywhere. The high- 
ways were thronged with single adventurers, with squads and with 
battalions, some on foot but most on horseback, all hastening to the 
place of rendezvous. And in a few days Ruderic was able to start to 
the field with more than a hundred thousand men. 

“Ah, it was a dreadful beginning to a still more dreadful time! 
Florinda, almost alone, was undismayed. No timid girl was she to 
tremble at the first sound of danger, but a woman of intellect and 
fortitude who encouraged her husband, as do all sensible wives in 
Spain, upon the path which she knew he was bound to pursue. ‘Go, 
my Ruderic,’ said she, ‘ and sweep from the earth this pestilent scum!’ 
And when the royal child besought his parents to let him go too: 
‘No, my son,’ was the answer; ‘it would not really amuse you. 
And, besides, the hope of Spain is centred in you, and you might be 
eaten up.” ‘How could they eat me up if I had on my armor?’ 
replied the undismayed boy, in the innocence-of childhood. 

* And Ruderic parted with his wife and child and presented himself 
at Guadalede, in front of the power of Islam, with an army of ninety 
thousand men. He had selected a strong and active rear-guard, so 
that a smaller proportion of his men straggled off and were lost to 
the service than generally deserts from a new army. 

“ Three days the dreadful fray went on with varying success ; and 
on the third day, while performing prodigies of valor, King Ruderic 
was slain. 

“The glorious Spanish army could not as an army survive the loss 
of its leader. The tradition is not precise upon the point, but we are 
justified by all previous and subsequent history in believing that 
Ruderic had no second in command ; that he was one of those hard 
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fighters to his own hand who confide their plans to no man, and who 
cannot brook one who has the remotest opportunity of becoming a 
rival in glory. Otherwise the noble Spanish army would not have 
dissolved only on account of the loss of one man. There could 
indeed have been no lieutenant ; and we know too well the lofty and 
stubborn pride of the Spaniard to suppose that Count This would for 
a moment give the precedence to Count That; or that Don Such-a- 
one would allow Don Such-another to order him and his troops about 
unless he had his commission to do so, all signed and sealed, in his 
pocket — supposing that they then had pockets. So, though un- 
whipped, the Spanish army as an army dissolved itself, much to the 
joy of the enemy, who had made up their minds to do so presently 
themselves, being thoroughly beaten. How a small accident or the 
delay of a little time may change the whole history of a nation! 

“ But though King Ruderic was dead, the King of Spain lived. The 
Sangre Real, the palladium of Spain, was still safe ; and swift messen- 
gers hurried to inform the Queen of the woe which had come upon 
the nation, and to enable her to avert still further woe by providing 
for the flight and ultimate safety of the boy. ‘ All is lost in Andalusia,’ 
said they, ‘or it soon will be ; and as for Castile, it is but a mouthful.’ 

“Without more ado the grand woman arranged to place her son, 
her only hope and the ultimate hope of his country, in charge of some 
faithful retainers, and send him to Segovia; and then she set herself 
to work to organize the home troops and the few terrified survivors 
of Guadalede who had arrived, into an army of defence for the 
ancient capital city Tolaitola, now Toledo, into the palace of which 
Ruderic had, after the birth of their son, removed from his own 
castle near Villa Nueva del Rey in Cérdova. 

“Not many weeks did she have for preparation. The enemy was 
indeed valiant, but the fears of the noble and innocent population of 
Spain made their valor vastly the more effective ; and for the most 
part, the overrunning of the country of Andalusia and Granada, 
and the approach through New Castile, was only limited by the speed 
and endurance of their horses. Almost all the great warriors of 
Spain who were not killed at the ill-fated Guadalede were wandering 
fugitives. As the terror of the enemy increased with the approach of 
Taric, most of the inhabitants of the capital, upon whom the Queen 
had counted, fled from the city with their families ; rightly judging 
that with their families they could build up elsewhere a city equal to 
Toledo, if it should be destroyed, but that Nature would strive in 
vain to re-create a progeny like theirs if they should be destroyed. 

“When the first flying scouts of the enemy were reported to have 
been seen in the neighborhood of Puerto San Vincente, Florinda 
hurried away her son to pass the mountains to Segovia, in Old Castile, 
and herself remained to conduct the defence. In a few days Taric 
thundered for admission at the gates of her city. Provisions even 
then had began to be scarce within the walls, for the country people 
had for weeks been too frightened to leave their homes to bring in 
supplies, and the town-people had been too timid to venture out after 
them. So, as Taric could not be persuaded by talk to give over his 
intention to occupy the place, Florinda left the palace and crossed 
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the river with a few attendants to rejoin her son, first having agreed 
with that great leader of the hosts of the Crescent upon a truce for 
one week, at the expiration of which time, if succors should not have 
arrived, the capital was to be surrendered at acertain hour. ‘Taric 
was glad and felt safe in making this agreement, because his troops 
were fatigued and he knew that there were no succors to arrive ; and 
Florinda rejoiced, because she knew that if affairs were properly 
managed it gave her a start of a whole week, in which time she could 
go far on her way. 

“Tradition tells us that the proud and aifectionate lady wepi sorely 
as, clad in sombre habiliments, she took her way that night down the 
steep declivity to the little boat at the foot which was to bear her 
across the river, over which most of her atiendants had already 
passed. It was a grievous thing io flee from her glory, to leave 
the palace of her husband, which was a greai and marvellously fur- 
nished house filled with very precious treasures. Her tender soul 
found cause for grief in the fact that the golden crown of her husband, 
ornamented with precious stones aad engraved with his name, his birth, 
his mighty deeds and his death, had not been according io custom 
added to the twenty-five others of his Gothic predecessors upon the 
throne of Spain which Taric would find deposited in a hall of the 
palace. No such glorious record and affecting solace had her husband 
left ; but he had left the still more precious reminder and solace, the 
Sangre Real, and she would hasten to join her son and to support his 
fortunes. 

“ Alas! the admirable lady, worn down by labors and by grief, had 
miscalculated her strength. Before she reached San Ildefonso she 
sickened, and at that place she died, commending her son, the hope 
of the glory of Spain, to the care of his country. 

“Behold then, dear ladies, the only representative of the Sangre 
Real an orphan in care of his countrymen in general! Men are 
unforiunafely not like the murmurous hosts which make their honey. 
Each man thinks himself the centre towards which everything gravi- 
tates, and without which all things would lose their just proportions ; 
whereas the worker-bee, instinctively regarding itself as only a unit in 
a grand scheme of existence, will freely sacrifice its life to preserve 
not only its actual but its prospective ruler, and, which is far more 
grievous, will even bear uncomplainingly the support of its drones ; 
though in case of the loss of its queen and her royal progeny the hive 
can, by the exquisite art which instinct has taught, produce another 
royal line. This reflection magnifies the without-reason, what you 
English call the unreflecting action, of the Spanish people, who in 
case of its total loss could not re-create or cause to be reproduced the 
Sangre Real. 

“Yet what could the Sangre Real expect? An orphan boy without 
armed power or wise councillors to make himself respected or looked 
up to! When the enemy approached Segovia he fled to Palencia with 
the few retainers he was able to keep by the attraction of his high 
birth and the remainder of his money and jewels; from Palencia to 
Leon with a still more diminished retinue ; from Leon to Ovieda, and 
thence to Santillana, with only one, old man, his father’s head falconer, 
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who would not abandon him. At Santillana his faithful servitor died, 
and from the time he left that town to go to Tolosa authentic history 
has lost sight of him. 

“This, my much respected host and dear ladies, is the genuine 
history of that Sangre Real which it behooves all patriotic Spaniards 
to find; for, say what we may, it is not with men as with bees: no art 
can convert an ordinary man into a true king who shall leave a progeny 
of true kings. My own family, the antiquity of which I have made 
known to you, and two or three other families, are alone possessed of 
the tradition. The expedition of Charlemagne which ended so dis- 
astrously at Roncesvalles, not far from Tolosa, was inspired chiefly 
by a desire to discover the Sangre Real and set its representative 
again upon the throne of Spain. This I also know from tradition, 
which is the only true source of whatever of history is worth preserv- 
ing. The real reason why we (those whom fate has preserved in a 
high station in order to preserve this tradition), the only reason why 
we are faithful to the throne in all changes is that we desire to have it 
upheld and ready for the reception of the true Sangre Real, which is to 
deliver Spain from all internal woes and external fears. 

“If you ask me what hope we can have now that nine hundred 
years have passed, I can answer that we have a most reasonable 
and sure hope. We argue in this way: the prediction of Blastifon 
has certainly been fulfilled so far as it relates to the confusion (not 
shame! the noble Spaniard has no shame to regret) which should 
ensue upon the loss of the Sangre Real. That fact establishes the 
absolute truth of the prediction in all its parts. But would heaven 
have allowed its stars to take the trouble to prognosticate safety and 
glory to the nation so long as the Sangre Real remained upon the 
throne, if that were to be the case for only ten or a dozen years? We 
think not ; and many circumstances confirm our opinion. 

“Remark, I pray you, that including Ruderic the last there were 
twenty-six Gothic kings of Spain, and that including Abu Abdallah 
the last there were just twenty-six Moorish kings of Spain. It is 
true we are now only at the sixth since the accursed infidels were 
driven from the country and all its divers shattered states were re- 
united ; and though I can never see it, what is more cheering to the 
heart of the true Spaniard than that two hundred, three hundred, four 
hundred years hence (what matters the length of time so it come at 
last !), the true Sangre Real shall again sit upon the throne, and peace 
and glory shall again take up their abode in the great kingdom! See 
what has already been done since a Christian king reigned. New 
worlds have been discovered, and new peoples ; great wars have been 
successfully waged ; we have, in fine, had plenty of glory, but during 
that glorious time no peace. See what it is at this moment. We 
have plenty of peace but not a little bit of glory. But when the 
Sangre Real shall appear we shall have perfect peace and great glory, 
and Spain shall again be the chief arbiter of nations! 

“Of course it will reappear. There can be no reasonable doubt 
about it. The periodical nature of all earthly changes in affairs 
would make us to know it even if there were no true and solemn pre- 
diction expressly to that effect. How it will appear is a matter of 
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small moment. Our theory with regard to its disappearance is this: 
The young king was at most fourteen years old when he was last 
heard of ; as strong and lusty a stripling and as fond of Jnfernaculo 
and other boyish games as the healthiest son of the poorest peasant 
in the land —which, allow me to say, charming ladies, is a most 
nonsensical comparison which I make to be in the fashion. To be 
more true to the nature of things, his own father could not have been 
more vital and more boisterous in his childhood. Bereft of station 
and friends, in a strange corner of his own land, and destitute of 
means, he no doubt sought employment ; and as his childish impres- 
sions wore off by the attrition of his passions, appetites, and labor for 
existence, he settled down into a superior sort of countryman. If he 
died and left no children the prediction was false. But the prediction 
was true ; therefore he lived and married and left children, who in 
their turn did the same, and will in their turn do the same until the 
prediction shall be fulfilled to the hope as well as to the letter. We 
do not suppose that all of his descendants have had and have that 
same blue mark behind the ear; nor would just such a mark be 
necessary to fulfil the prediction. We do suppose and know, how- 
ever, that the blue mark runs in the family, and that the representa- 
tive of the true Sangre Real who next is seated upon the throne will 
have, or his respected mother will remember that he had, blue about 
him somewhere, so as to mark him as of the Sangre Real.” 

Don Pedro by this time had become very declamatory, losing the 
measured solemnity with which he told most of his story. And after 
a few more loud words about the future and past glory of his country, 
he jumped up from his seat, and making a formal bow, said :— 

“ You, much my respected host, and you, dear ladies, in the weeks 
that I have been here you allow me the liberty to choose my time to 
go to bed, and do not as do our more ceremonious Spaniards, who 
will often keep each other up all night, protesting now and then in 
turns that he or she never retires early, but does not wish to keep the 
other up; each fearing to appear inclined to leave the society of the 
other. I relate this as a matter of curious local manners; but I 
avail myself of your frank manners and true politeness to say good- 
night. May you have pleasant dreams, and may neither visions nor 
hopes about the Sangre Real disturb the rest of the ladies.” 

After he had gone out the old lady Capelsay said: 

“What do you think of Don Pedro, Pa?” 

“Pshaw! Mother,” interrupted the eldest son; “up in London 
ladies don’t call their husbands Pa.” 

“See here, Master John,” said the father, who always ruled with a 
firm hand; “your mother is not to be schooled into London fine 
manners by you!” ‘Then, more gently: “Go to bed, my son, if you 
are sleepy.” 

“T beg Mother’s pardon, Sir, and yours too,” said the son with 
gentleness ; “I am not at all sleepy, and I should really like to hear 
your opinion.” 

“ About what ?” asked the father. 
“ About Don Pedro and his story,” was the reply. 
“Tt’s a very good story,” said the father. 
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“ But what do you think of the truth of it?” asked John. 

“Well, I don’t know that its truth makes any difference,” replied the 
old gentleman.~ “ Thank my stars and garters, I’m no Spaniard, so 
I don’t have to trust to it.” 

“ But if we were Spaniards,” insisted John, “I should think that 
it would make a good deal of difference to us.” 

“ Not a bit,” answered his father. “It might make a difference to 
those alive when the twenty-sixth king mounts the throne, but —” 

“Then you think the story true?” interrupted John. 

“Wait, Sir,” said his father; “I didn’t say so. I say nothing at 
all about the truth of the story; and I wish you’d quit your witness- 
box ways with me. All that I say is that it is a very good story, and, 
true or false, history is filled with stories neither half so probable nor 
so good. It’s true enough for all useful purposes, so you believe it.” 

“Then you don’t believe it?” said John. 

“Go to bed, Sir!” thundered the father, half good-humoredly ; 
“it’s none of your business what I believe.” And then, when his 
son had taken up his candle and left the room, smiling, he continued : 

“Really that boy is disagreeably sharp, and I pity the girl who 
marries him. I’m glad my other sons are such dunderheads ”"—a 
remark which had its sweet and its sour to the couple of young 
still in the room. 
* * * * * - 

Now, my dear reader, I have told you my story of the San Greal, 
or Holy Grail; and am glad to see that you like it so well. There is 
not much difference between the sound of San Greal and that of 
Sangre Real ; but, as you perceive, there is a great difference between 
the substance and probability of the two stories. I, John Capelsay 
of Georgia, am of the opinion of the older Capelsay of England: 
that it makes very little odds whether it be true or not true, so you 
believe it. Everything which does not personally concern us here or 
hereafter is in the same category, and we may indifferently believe or 
withhold our belief — except for this, that it is so much more com- 
fortable to believe when we can do so without manifest folly. 

Don Pedro, it was discovered by the young folk, was as great a 
story-teller as Queen Scheherazade herself; and I may hereafter en- 
tertain you with some of his true tales, if you desire it. Ah, what a 
capital writer I should be —if you could only believe it! 
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A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 





AMES ELLIS was born somewhere on the borders of Adams 
J county, Pennsylvania, and what is now known as Carroll 
county, Maryland. At the age of fifteen he and his brother resolved 
to abandon the old home and go to sea in search of adventures, with 
an especial eye to making their fortunes in the tropics ; so, travelling 
on foot to Baltimore, they shipped in a schooner bound for the West 
Indies. When out for a number of days the vessel was wrecked, and 
the cargo and most of the crew lost. Ellis and his brother, however, 
got safe to shore ; and after a journey on foot of over three hundred 
miles to the nearest seaport, they found a Tortuguese merchartman 
driven there by stress of weather, and shipped aboard her for Brazil. 
When but three days out at sea the vessel went to pieces in a storm, 
and every soul on board save Ellis perished. Ellis was picked up 
by a Spanish ship from Barcelona, and carried to New Orleans. 

He now concluded to abandon the sea. New Orleans was in those 
times the resort of many daring adventurers and freebooters, and in a 
few months Ellis had formed the acqnaintance of some of the boldest 
and most abandoned of these men. For four years he lived in and 
about the city, drifting up and down the river as inclination or business 
demanded. His life was one of daily danger and excitement. He 
became proficient in the French and Spanish languages, while the 
loose habits prevailing at the time on the river were not without their 
influence upon him. He soon became an adept at swearing, horse- 
trading, drinking, and card-playing ; and while he at first shunned 
the desperate personal encounters so common in that region at the 
time, still his associates and habits in time forced him into them, and 
before the four years were out he had fought half-a-dozen duels, and 
in hand-to-hand struggles had killed men, although on several occasions 
he had fared badly and received desperate wounds. Thus he came 
to be classed with the most daring and reckless spirits on the river. 

At the close of the fourth year, in a bloody battle, he killed his man, 
and that under peculiarly aggravated circumstances. He was charged 
with having brought on the fight in order to kill his personal enemy. 
Individual members of the clan censured him severely, while the 
personal friends of the deceased talked freely of vengeance. Whether 
Ellis’s part in this tragedy was as discreditable as was reported or not, 
certain it is that he deemed it prudent to flee the country. The 
authorities, too, felt called upon to rid the settlement of these danger- 
ous pests, and Ellis and a dozen others were marked down as proper 
persons to be sacrificed to the outraged and violated laws of this 
territory. So the outlaws of Natchez and New Orleans organised an 
expedition whose primary objects were marauding, warring against 
legitimate commerce, and accumulating dollars. The Rio Grande 
was selected as the point best adapted to the purposes of these 
desperadoes, and they elected one Captain Delacroix the leader of 
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the expedition. ‘This man had been engaged in most of the filibuster- 
ing and piratical raids upon Spanish merchantmen in southern 
waters, and for many years was the leading spirit in keeping the cities 
and commercial circles of the tropics in a continual ferment. 

At last the party, well-armed and with plunder and property enough 
to enrich a country, crossed the “Great River” and started west- 
ward. But their well-matured plans were destined to disastrous 
failure. They passed through a wild country, infested by hostile 
Indians who raided at pleasure upon Texas plantations, and foraged 
at will into the Mexican settlements toward the west. They hunted 
on the Nueces, Brazos, and Trinity, and camped in defiance of 
Mexican authority on any spot in the then province of Texas. Ellis 
and his friends had just fairly entered the unpeopled pampas when a 
band of wild Comanches rode down upon them, surveyed the invaders 
at a safe distance, then turning about, collected their scattered forces, 
and made war from that time on upon the little band. Not a day 
passed without a skirmish ; never did men fight with more bravery 
and desperation. In one of these encounters Captain Delacroix fell, 
after killing in a hand-to-hand conflict six of his assailants. His 
comrades, at midnight, sunk the body of their leader into the Brazos ; 
and leaving no sign to mark the place, continued their flight westward. 
Their prospects were gloomy, and their plans had no longer the 
appearance of practicability. Backward they could not go; there 
was a bare possibility of reaching the Rio Grande, but the unanimous 
voice was “ forward !” 

Twenty miles east of San Antonio the party came suddenly upon a 
large detachment of Mexican troops, when a bloody struggle ensued, 
resulting in the loss of some forty Mexicans and the complete discomfi- 
ture of Ellis and his surviving comrades. Prisoners and plunder were 
carried to the then capital of Texas, where a court-martial was called 
and all save Ellis condemned to be shot. Ellis spoke Spanish pretty 
fluently, and it is possible this fact may have influenced the tribunal in 
his case. At all events, without testimony or justice the sentence was 
published, and the next morning at sunrise he witnessed the execution 
by musketry of his friends on the f/aza of the town. The booty 
captured was confiscated by the officers, as he subsequently learned. 
Soon after this summary proceeding Ellis was released from confine- 
ment and hurried off under a strong guard to Matamoros, where he 
was allowed to walk the streets, but was forbidden to pass the gates. 
Whether from a desire to relieve the monotony of his captivity (his 
diary is entirely silent upon the subject) or from necessity, he ap- 
prenticed himself to a silver-plater, and soon displayed wonderful 
ingenuity in the art. In the course of a year or two he excelled his 
employer, upon which he set up business for himself, and becoming 
exceedingly popular amassed a considerable amount of money. But 
he could not reconcile himself to the restraints of a species of im- 
prisonment, and on several occasions attempted to escape. Crossing 
the river for that purpose, he was once fairly on his way into Texas, 
but was pursued, captured and brought back in disgrace. After this 
he was closely watched, and subsequently he was notified that he 
would be sent to the City of Mexico. On the next day he started on 
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foot, guarded by ten lancers. The journey was completed in an 
incredibly short time, but he was so prostrated by rapid marches that 
some days elapsed before he could summon strength to appear before 
the authorities. A week thereafter he inquired what disposition was 
to be made of him. He demanced the cause of his detention and treat- 
ment, and insisted upon a trial. To his repeated interrogatories no 
response was made, and it was evident that his boldness and undisguised 
indignation rather aggravated than improved his position. The Vice- 
regal government was still in existence ; the spirit of revolt had not 
then begun its sweep, and absolutism in the administration of law was 
grinding with remorseless indiscrimination an abject race into the 
dust. The city “set in a silver sea” was rich in doubloons and 
dollars, the equipages of the Spaniards and their descendants were 
princely, and the court of the Viceroy was incalculably rich and mag- 
nificent, exercising at the time a power absolute and ostentatious as 
any potentate of Europe. ‘This was the status of Mexico when Ellis 
entered the beautiful capital ; and indeed it was a type of the past 
three centuries. 

After a year’s delay he was one morning abruptly ordered to prison 
at Acapulco. Ten minutes thereafter he was mounted upon a mule, 
his arms pinioned to his side, and was placed in the midst of a band 
of Spanish soldiers. ‘Thus he journeyed westward for days through 
barrancas and over bleak hills, down the Pacific slope to the sea. 
There he was placed in solitary confinement for three years. For two 
years of this time he saw nor conversed with no living human being 
save his guard. He heard no sound save the monotonous tread of the 
sentinel on the ramparts of the fort and the roar of the waves fuming 
and fretting against the walls of his prison. From the little window 
fronting the sea he could discern the distant sails drifting toward 
the harbor, the birds dipping into the waves, while he, beyond hope of 
help or rescue, was denied the freedom of exercise and pure air. 
Still he was not wholly alone, for lizards, centipedes and spiders ran 
boldly about his cell and disputed possession during the weary nights 
with the lonely prisoner. Even this company, Ellis admits, was some 
relief from the ceaseless monotony of this horrible existence. There, 
with a bit of lead, upon the margin of a Spanish prayer-book he wrote 
an account of his adventures, wrongs and indignation. In this brief 
narrative he barely refers to his early life, and the references to his 
later career on the Mississippi are exceedingly brief. 

At the close of the second year a priest was introduced into his 
cell, and shared with him for another year the wretched accommoda- 
tions the prison afforded. This accession made life more tolerable, 
but he never became thoroughly despondent and never abandoned the 
hope of escape. At the close of the third year he made an attempt 
to free himself and his companion, but was detected and sharply 
reprimanded, while the more unfortunate and less culpable priest was 
tried and shot. He was never able to account for this barbarous pro- 
ceeding on the part of the commandant. Subsequently he made 
another effort, and was captured while scaling the outer wall of the 
fort. This time the fates seem to have deserted him, for an order 
from the officer the same day fixed the hour of his execution. “ At 
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last,” he said, “I am to die, without a chance even of resistance ;”’ 
and had not the insurgents under Morales made a somewhat for- 
midable demonstration against the post on that day, it is probable the 
career of Ellis would have ended here and his fate remained unknown 
to this day. Considering the weakness of the garrison it was deemed 
expedient to husband all available resources, so the execution was 
deferred. ‘The commandant, putting useless muskets in the hands of 
Ellis and others, set them to guard a section of the beleaguered walls 
not then threatened by the besiegers. The opportunity so long 
prayed for by Ellis had come at last, in a way he little expected ; 
so organising his small band of prisoners, he broke through the 
walls, passed out at midnight, joined the patriots, made known the 
weakness of the garrison, and proposed a plan for capturing the 
fortress. His bearing and boldness attracted the notice of Morales, 
who eagerly listened, and, deeming the time auspicious for an assault, 
put Ellis at the head of a storming party. Before daybreak the 
cheers of the patriots announced the fall of Acapulco. Thus the 
newly-made colonel before sunrise had the pleasure of seeing the 
tri-color of the revolutionists wave triumphantly over the Spanish 
stronghold. 

Of the events which had happened in the country Ellis was wholly 
ignorant. No news had been allowed to reach him in his prison, and 
until this night he knew nothing of the revolution which was sweep- 
ing like a tempest over the land. He was surprised at its extent, and 
entered heartily into the plans of its leaders. Hidalgo, the patriot 
priest, the genius of the revolt, had been driven northward, was 
shot, and his undisciplined followers scattered like leaves by the royal 
troops. This pioneer martyr to liberty in Mexico was succeeded by 
Morales — not a better man but an abler leader — who gathered an 
army, fought up and down the country, pursuing and pursued, defeated 
one day, victorious the next, until he had traversed almost every 
province in the viceroyalty of New Spain. 

The signal service rendered the patriot cause by Ellis assured his 
rapid promotion, and before the expiration of the year he held the 
second position in the revolutionary army. He took part in all the 
important engagements after the fall of Acapulco. He led all the 
forlorn hopes, and in person commanded the rear-guard in retreats. 
He exhibited unusual military ability and a wonderful capacity to or- 
ganise the disorderly and ignorant masses of recruits. 

Some time during the war Ellis was sent by the revolutionists as Envoy 
Extraordinary to Washington, to enlist for their cause the sympathy, and, 
if possible, the assistance of the Government of the United States. He 
had now become identified with the cause of the patriots, and was 
indeed thoroughly Mexicanised. His reception at Washington was 
not at all encouraging ; but he never published thé cause of his 
failure, nor do the records at the capital, except in brief, refer to the 
action of the Envoy. Disappointed and disgusted, he left Washing- 
ton, going overland to New Orleans, where he had left young Almonte 
to be educated. Almonte was the illegitimate son of General Morales, 
and figured in most of the prominent political events of Mexico 
down to the fall of the Empire of Maximilian. At New Orleans he 
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was apprised of the complete overthrow of the revolutionists and the 
execution of Morales by the Spanish authorities. He did then what 
few men would have done: he immediately embarked for Vera Cruz. 
Once in Mexico, he engaged zealously in plots and revolts against the 
existing government. But the spirit of the patriots, after so long a 
struggle, was broken. The masses were ready again to bow their 
heads and submit their necks to the yoke of the conqueror. 

In the meantime Ellis was outlawed and proclaimed a traitor, and 
a price was set upon his head. He might have escaped to his native 
land, but he would not. He was the companion of Victoria while 
hiding from the Spanish troops in the barrancas and mountains of 
the State of Vera Cruz; and after several years of suffering and 
privation, he made a bold push across the country to the Pacific slope, 
where, joining a body of patriots then gathered in the mountains, he 
again publicly defied the authority of the Viceroy. Once he was 
captured by the loyalists and sentenced to be shot. These wretched 
troops were drawn up and ordered to fire upon the patriot General. 
Six balls struck Ellis in the body ; but owing to the indifferent charac- 
ter of the arms and ammunition used, only two of the balls penetrated 
the skin. When the smoke drifted away the condemned man stood 
unharmed. Mexicans are superstitious ; and in the confusion incident 
to this miraculous escape, Ellis stepped aside, darted into the chap- 
paral, and was soon beyond pursuit. In a few days he was among his 
friends, again inciting them by words and action to resistance and 
reyolution. 

When Iturbide began his crusade against the Spanish power in 
Mexico, Ellis was one of his strongest supporters. He fought in 
every considerable engagement until the independence of the country 
was assured. Upon the establishment of the first empire, Iturbide 
made him Ninister of War, and soon thereafter conferred upon him 
the title of Duke de Cuernavaca. The somewhat inconsistent action 
of the patriot Ellis in accepting office under and supporting an empire, 
must in part be attributed to the degeneracy of the times and the 
spirit prevalent in that turbulent land. Living in that country and 
forced to meet Mexicans on their own ground, he became in some 
sense a Mexican. 

About this period Ellis (Duke Adlace, as he was called) married a 
Mexican lady of great beauty and wealth, and purchased a large 
hacienda in the province of Cuernavaca. There he built an almost 
regal mansion and lived in great affluence. When the new empire fell 
to pieces and Iturbide was banished, Ellis refused to be purchased, 
and leaving the country took up his abode in France. For some time 
he wandered up and down Europe, féted and honored at every 
court ; for the prowess and fame of the man had passed into history, 
and his deeds and marvellous exploits had already been made the 
subject of romance and story in France and Spain. In Paris and 
3russels he waited for the wheel of fortune to turn in Mexico, as he 
knew itsoon must. He did not wait long. In less than a year he 
was summoned home, and again engaged with vigor and spirit in the 
troubles and wars of the Republic. He fought at Puebla and Vera 
Cruz, and was again entrusted with the command of the National 
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Guard, and became chief adviser to Santa Ana. This ambitious and 
able General offered him a position in his cabinet, but he declined the 
honor. He remained in the army, and subsequently held important 
places under the Government. Some time previous to the Mexican 
War he retired from the service of his adopted country, spending the 
winters in the capital and the summers upon his estate. 

One other fact worthy of mention we must not omit. During the 
winter of 1830 he visited the United States upon a secret mission, 
travelled over most of the country, and became the guest of many of 
the leading statesmen of the time. Before leaving his native land 
he made a pilgrimage to his early home, and bowed his head with 
heartfelt sorrow over the graves of all his kindred. There was, 
indeed, little left to bind him to his fatherland, now that his family 
and kindred had all been laid away in the grave. He visited all the 
great cities, the forts, military schools, and arsenals, and confessed as 
he went aboard a homeward-bound vessel that the country was never 
dearer to him than at that moment. 

At Vera Cruz he was welcomed as we welcomed Lafayette upon his 
first visit after the war of independence. He then Continued in the 
public service up to the period when his health admonished him to 
retire, exposure and privation having brought on premature old age. 
He took no part in the contest of 1846, and used all his influence to 
prevent the war. A talented son of his fell, gallantly fighting at the 
Molino del Rey, and was buried with the Mexican flag around him ; 
while a younger son, a mere boy, joined the army under Scott, 
and was assassinated by a Mexican ruffian while serving in Walker's 
Texas cavalry. At a period anterior to the capitulation of the city 
of Mexico, Ellis had removed to that place. He was gray- -headed 
and an invalid, vastly rich in Mexican dollars and honors, but rapidly 
drawing to the close of his strange career. 

It was perhaps a week after the entrance of Scott’s army that a 
grand funeral cortege passed out of one of the principal streets and 
into the central plaza of the city. The procession was preceded by 
solemn music, and moved slowly to the great cathedral. Hundreds 
of notables, government officials, churchmen, warriors, learned men, 
and foreign envoys were present to do honor to the dead, and rode in 
the vast concourse of mourners. American officers and soldiers were 
drawn thither by the unusual spectacle, and witnessed with solemn 
interest the imposing ceremonies of the Church over the body of this 
most distinguished and honored man of the nation. It was a more 
curious sight still to him who knew the birth-place and history of the 
dead. 

That was the funeral of James Ellis, Duke of the Empire, Envoy 
Extraordinary, Minister of War, and Fomento, and Commander of the 
National Guard. Ina stately Andalusian mansion, near the town 
of Cuernavaca, forty miles from Mexico City, in princely style, yet 
reside the surviving descendants of this adventurous Soldier of Fortune. 


ENRIQUE PARMER. 

















MR. PINKERTON’S MISTAKE. 
Il. 


HINGS went on in this way for some time. Mr. Brydone 

still continued his efforts to be friendly with Winnie, with 
varying success. Sometimes she would be very cordial, at another 
time he was snubbed unmercifully ; but between Mr. Pinkerton and 
himself there had grown up a sort of antagonistic feeling, difficult to 
define, still more to account for. They had not more cause for dislike 
now than they had during the first months of their acquaintance. 
They had ever been the antipodes of each other; but why was it that 
Mr. Pinkerton always now felt irritated when he found Mr. Brydone 
at Mrs. Holmes’s? and why especially did the latter gentleman dislike 
to hear Mr. Pinkerton calling Miss Holmes by her Christian name 
so often, and acting as one of the family ? 

When he became conscious of this feeling, Mr. Brydone accused 
himself of injustice — an injustice, though, born of the natural reluctance 
he had to see any girl whom he liked so much as Winnie about to 
marry a man so unsuitable ; and all the trifles that irritated him so 
much indicated such a match as probable, therefore he was angry : 
no, not angry, but sorry, and determined to conquer his growing re- 
pugnance to Mr. Pinkerton ; and if he was to marry her, to hope the 
best. 

Winnie, meantime, was not in an enviable frame of mind. She too 
began to regard Mr. Pinkerton with less favorable eyes than she 
had hitherto done. She got impatient at his fussiness, at his little 
compliments, and also at his Winnie-ing her so much —(I am inclined 
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myself to take Mr. Pinkerton’s part and say he was badly treated, 
and should do so only that he himself was in blissful ignorance, as 
no difference was manifested) ; but Winnie’s caprice was unjustifiable, 
for it was not that he was more fussy than usual, or took more on 
himself. He had always that particular power of making himself the 
most conspicuous person present ; nothing ever eclipsed him, and he 
always acted in every one’s house as if he was in his own, and in his 
own he had ever been a shining light. The Holmeses had got used 
to him and humored him, laughing maybe, but never angered ; so 
that Winnie was unjust. 

With regard to Mr. Brydone, too, her conduct was strange and in- 
comprehensible. She had, as we have seen, decided to pay him back 
in his own coin, as she considered it to be; to return his ungallant 
rudeness with rudeness, and to scorn an offered friendship which pro- 
ceeded from a languid dislike of cold conventionality. She had 
adhered to her programme pretty strictly, but it seemed that being 
rude was no displeasing task ; for certainly she watched his coming 
with eagerness, and directly, as soon as he gave her a chance, snubbed 
him. If she missed this, that is to say if he did not come for his 
snubbing, she was disappointed and rather miserable altogether. For 
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Mr. Brydone, in his efforts to cultivate Winnie’s friendship, had taken 
to walk over very frequently ; more often, indeed, than Mrs. Brydone 
approved, for he did not always wait for the days when she intended 
to visit Mrs. Holmes; and he had got into a habit of reading aloud 
some favorite book. I can’t say he read it to Winnie, for she sat far 
off stitching away, looking about her, and doing everything short of 
humming to prove that she was paying no attention. But Mrs. 
Holmes was a listener; she enjoyed it, so he read to please her. 
It may have been this attention to her mother perhaps as much as 
liking to be rude that caused Winnie’s disappointment when he did 
not come ; or it may have been that, seeing so much of him, she began 
to soften her opinion, but she would by no means have confessed this. 

They saw about this time rather less of Mr. Pinkerton, who had to 
visit a patient (one of the few he had), residing at some distance, two 
or three afternoons a weck. 

One afternoon, when Mr. Brydone returned home from a visit to 
Mrs. Holmes, where he had been alone, Mrs. Brydone asked after 
both . ladies, and then said: 

‘I dc i see Mr. Pinkerton often now, and I never hear you say 
anythit ng about him. What has become of him?’ 

Why, Mother, I had not the least idea you were interested in him.” 

‘T am interested solely on account of the Holmeses.”’ 

“Well, I hope and think affairs are looking up for him. He has 
another patient to whom he pays frequent visits — much to his pecuniary 
advantage, I have no doubt; I hope equally so to the sufferer, if 
suffe rer it is, for if there is dental Avpochondria I-think this must be a 
case.’ 

‘I am really glad to hear it. I wonder when his marriage with 
Miss Holmes will take place?” 

Mr. Brydone scalded himself with the tea he was drinking, 





grumbled at his carelessness. and then asked: 

“Do you think it is certain that it will take place at all? 

“Dear me, yes. It is Mrs. Holmes’s dearest wish. 

“Ah! but it may not be Miss Holmes’s.”’ 

“T have special reasons for believing that when he proposes she 
will not refuse.” 


‘But suppose he does not propose ? 

‘That is supposing for supposing’s sake. Any one who has seen 
him there as you and I have can have no doubt.” And Maurice, 
when he thought of Mr. Pinkerton’s manner, was obliged to agree 
with his mother that there could be no doubt. 

That night Mr. Brydone had a question to ask himself. Why had 

been so annoyed when his mother mentioned Winnie’s an ge ? 
What difference after all could this marriage make to him? But he felt 
that it would make all the difference. He sat himself down and 
isked why his plans of friendship could not be extended to Mrs. 
Vinkerton as easily as to Miss Holmes, and he came to the conclusion 
that they could not; that he loved Winnie Holmes —yes, despite 
her rudeness and coldness, he loved her so well that to see her the 
wife of another would take the brightest page from his life. Though 
he now owned it to himself for the first time, Maurice had long been 
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dimly conscious of something of the kind. Deep down in his heart 
lay an instinct that Winnie was much to him, but he had always 
smothered this boding with the thought of his strong brotherly feeling, 
his wish to serve Winnie in every friendly way. He had been a great 
coward, and had never had the courage to drag this lurking conscious- 
ness forth to the light to examine it and know what it meant. It had 
to be done sooner or later: better had it been sooner. 

Maurice told himself all this with bitterness. He was, oddly enough, 
ashamed, not of his love but of himself; that he, knowing the world 
as he did, should have been the dupe of his own self-deception. And 
then after all these regrets came the fear that, as his mother said, 
Winnie loved Mr. Pinkerton. It was incomprehensible if she did ; 
but then it was incomprehensible why she should put up with his 
frivolities if she did not. So Maurice argued ; but if he knew the 
world well, it was evident he knew little of women. However, in the 
face of this tangible cause for trouble he left off scolding himself, and 
began to think what he ought to do. After much consideration he 
concluded to go to Mrs. Holmes’s, to watch Winnie closely, and should 
Mr. Pinkerton be there, note her bearing towards him, and leave the 
rest to chance. Maurice knew that for himself she entertained 
scarcely amiable feelings ; but if she was not to become Mrs. Pinker- 
ton, he would wait, and hope time might turn her heart in his favor. 
If she was, he would again go abroad ‘and t ry to forget her. 

Having thus resolv ed, he went straight to Mrs. Holmes’ s, and found 
Winnie out. However, he began talking to her aon and before 
long he heard Winnie’s voice conversing with some one in the garden. 
He glanced out from where he sat and saw her and Mr. Pinkerton 
together, the gentleman more radiantly pink than ever, his face beam- 
ing with smiles ; and Winnie looked very gay and happy too. Maurice 
was disposed, by his very anxiety to judge clearly, to give importance 
to every trifle, and he took their appearance together at that time as 
an ill omen for himself. He thought they must have been walking 
together, and felt horribly jealous. It would have comforted him 
could he have known that Winnie and her companion had met only 
at the garden-gate. 

During his ‘visit he adhered to his intention of watching Winnie, 
and he did this to such good purpose that he was at one minute in a 
fever of jealousy and the next resigned to anything. It is almost 
needless to say that in his scrutiny he had looked solely for signs 
adverse to himself and favorable to his rival, and the sure result was 
that he saw, or fancied he saw, enough to convince him that he had 
better prepare to leave England at once. 

Mr. Pinkerton proposed leaving with him and walking a short way 
together. Fortunately, in Maurice’s alternate fits of jealousy and 
resignation, the latter was in the ascendant. When he left the house 
he wished Winnie a melancholy good-day, which ought to have been 
very touching, had she understood it; but she was in the dark as to 
his feelings, and therefore wondered only at his solemnity. Maurice 
exerted himself to be civil to his companion, who wanted very little 
entertaining, if only allowed to talk on uninterrupted. This Maurice 
was only too glad to do; and as he listened to his prattle, his wonder 
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increased at Winnie’s taste, and with his wonder came a doubt — at 
all events sufficient doubt to make him resolve to find out from Mr. 
Pinkerton, if he could, whether any proposal had been made or was 
likely to be made. To do this without allowing him to suspect was 
difficult ; however, he turned the conversation to Mrs. Holmes by 
speaking of her state of health, and then said : 

“ By the way, from what I hear and see I suppose there is some 
truth in the rumor that Miss Holmes is likely to become Mrs. Pinker- 
ton?” He said this with an air of badinage which made Mr. Pinker- 
ton blush rosy red with gratification. We shall see by-and-bye that 
he had no intention of offering himself to Miss Holmes at present, 
though he had thought at one time of doing so; but strangely enough, 
each thought the other a successful rival, or had thought so ; for it 
wanted very little to convince Mr. Pinkerton that he had been too 
modest, and that really Winnie was in love with him. It was sweet 
unction to his pride that after all he had not been thrown over for a 
rival, stalwart, handsome and wealthy, and that Winnie’s preference 
had been so marked that this supposed rival had discovered it. It 
was with glory indeed therefore he answered : 

“Well, really! did you hear that? People are premature. I—we 
—one can’t settle these things in a minute.. We have much to con- 
sider ; and I am not —” 

“Tn short, you are notat allin.a hurry? I understand,” said Maurice 
with desperate composure, believing his worst fears confirmed by Mr. 
Pinkerton’s ambiguity. 

“ Just so,” and Mr. Pinkerton tittered. 

Maurice managed to say a few common-places with tolerable self- 
possession, and they separated. 

Next day when Mrs. Brydone called on Mrs. Holmes, she was the 
bearer of her son’s adieus to the two ladies: he had started that 
morning for the East. She watched Winnie narrowly (for her jealous 
eye had detected her son’s growing affection long before he himself 
suspected it) while Mrs. Holmes was ejaculating her astonishment at 
such a sudden departure, but beyond the first movement of surprise 
she appeared quite indifferent — too indifferent, as Mrs. Brydone would 
have known had she been acleverer woman. However, as it was she 
was satisfied that Winnie was heart-whole, and she rejoiced, for she 
loved the young girl and would have given her anything but her son ; 
his prospects she could not sacrifice. Now he alone would suffer, and 
soon this fancy would pass from his mind. 

Had she watched Winnie when, after her departure, she had gone to 
her own room, she would probably have felt less certain as to her in- 
difference. Winnie threw herself on her bed, and burying her head 
deep in the pillows, pressed them to her ears in the vain effort to shut 
out consciousness, while she repeated bitterly to herself: “What an 
idiot! what a fool Iam! O Maurice, Maurice!” 

Mr. Pinkerton left Mr. Brydone much disturbed in mind ; and 
flattered as his vanity had been, his pleasure was not unmixed, for 
reasons which I must explain, and which accounted for the radiant 
face he had worn all that day. 

The Holmeses had heard something about the patient Mr. Pinker- 
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ton had been attending so assiduously, but they did not know that 
the patient was a lady, and moreover a single lady, possessing some 
property, and that she was so sensible of Mr. Pinkerton’s fascination 
and merits that she had consented to bestow her hand and the pro- 
perty before referred to upon the happy man. It was this thought 
that oppressed Mr. Pinkerton, now that he was shown the fact that 
Winnie loved him. I don’t mean the thought that he was to be so 
blessed by the fair Lavinia Bigges was oppressing him ; but his con- 
science pricked him. Had he ever given Winnie cause to believe he 
loved her? He sincerely hoped not, but he remembered that there 
had been a time, before the fair Lavinia’s various charms had beamed 
on him, when he had fully intended making her Mrs. Pinkerton, and 
for this reason he had been as nearly jealous of Mr. Brydone as the 
extent of his affection permitted ; and remembering all this, he did 
not feel comfortable at the idea of breaking the news of his approach- 
ing marriage to Winnie. Also he felt that he must in some way 
justify himself to her, and let her know that he had believed her in- 
different to him before he proposed to Miss Bigges. So he decided 
to go to her and get it over ; but notwithstanding this valiant resolution, 
it was not till the third day after Maurice’s departure that he found 
himself at Mrs. Holmes’s. Very fortunately, he found Winnie alone. 
He was embarrassed ; the situation was not a comfortable one, that of 
having to tell,a woman who loved him that he was going to marry 
another, and wishing as he did to soften the blow. When he saw 
Winnie sitting there sweetly smiling on him as he entered, a doubt as 
to whether he had made a better-choice crossed his mind. It was but 
a momentary disloyalty to the lady at Norwood. 

“*H’m — h’m — Winnie, you look pale.” 

“Yes, I have a slight headache. How is Willie?” 

“Tn charming health. Winnie— Miss Holmes, [—I have some 
thing to tell you; but you must forgive me.” 

“ Good gracious, Mr. Pinkerton, you frighten me! Whatcan I have 
to forgive?” said Winnie, laughing in spite of herself at his tragic 
face. 

“Oh, Winnie, don’t laugh! I have that to tell you which will— 
will perhaps cause you grief. I really had no idea, that is if I have 
ever given you cause to think I meant you— I beg your pardon 
really.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Pinkerton? I really cannot understand,” 
said Winnie, inwardly convulsed with laughter, but hiding her amuse 
ment, as she saw that he really was distressed at something. 

“Oh, Winnie, you know I have always loved you quite as a sister, 
and if I have made you care for me in another way I—I should be 
wretched — as I am going to be married —” 

Could looks have killed there would have been an end of Mr. 
Pinkerton. Winnie had not quite taken in the sense of what he had 
just said until a few seconds had elapsed, when it dawned on her that 
this man —this creature whom she had humored and laughed with 
because his folly was too great for him to be judged quite as othet 
men, that Ae—e should have imagined that she had given him her 
heart unasked, was monstrous! She rose up and said with withering 
scorn in her voice: 
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“Vou, Mr. Pinkerton! you dare suppose that I wished to be your 
wife! that because you have been treated here as a familiar friend, 
this was all done for love of you! Good heavens! where will man’s 
vanity lead him next? Can you who have known me from a child, 
suppose for one moment that I would have treated you in the way I 
have if I cared two straws about you, do you think? Oh, it is too 
ridiculous! Go, Mr. Pinkerton!” 

By this time Winnie was trembling with passion, her cheeks crimson, 
her eyes blazing ; there was no doubt about her beauty then. Mr. 
Pinkerton cowered before her, and he was almost relieved when, 
sinking into a chair, she buried her head in her hands and sobbed 
hysterically. But he soon became frightened, and not knowing well 
what do do, rang the bell for help, and made his escape by the window 
through the garden, for he feared he might have to encounter with 
Mrs. Holmes a second scene similar to that he had just gone through. 
But he left the house more firmly convinced than ever that Winnie 
loved him, and that this anger was caused by his intended marriage. 

His summons had brought Jane into the room, who, seeing Winnie 
shaking and sobbing, exclaimed “Law! Miss!” and ran to fetch 
Mrs. Holmes. When the latter entered, she lifted her daughter’s 
head from the table, and taking her to her bosom, said as she kissed 
the hot tears from her face: “Tell me, Winnie darling, what is all 
this?” 

“Oh, Mamma, Mamma!” 

“Well, dearest, be calm and tell me about it. What has happened? 
Mr. Pinkerton was here ; what is it?” 

“Oh that horrid man! Ah, Mamma, I am ashamed and cannot 
tell you.” 

“Horrid man! What can he have done?” asked Mrs. Holmes, 
puzzled, but preparing to resent any insult offered to her daughter. 
By degrees, however, she got the tale froin her, but sorely disappointed 
Winnie by saying in a much relieved tone, “Is that all?” 

“All! Oh, Mamma, isn’t it enough? It will almost kill me!” 

“Well, my dear, I think Mr. Pinkerton’s taste is abominable to 
come here and try to console you for the loss of himself; but you 
know, Winnie, we all thought you liked each other, and I should have 
been very well pleased had it been so.” 

“Oh, Mamma, how could you!” sobbed Winnie. Her mother’s 
efforts only made matters worse. To think that her mother should 
have known her so little! As she thought of this a fresh paroxysm 
shook her frame, subsiding at last as she became exhausted into 
hysterical sighs. 

It was not till she became much calmer that Winnie remembered 
her mother’s expression, “We @// thought it.” Who were the “all’’? 
The thought flashed across her mind, had Mr. Brydone thought so? 
Hitherto it was only Winnie’s outraged pride that had caused her 
emotion ; but when once this idea had entered her head, she was tor- 
mented by thoughts that were far more bitter and more distressing 
that any that had gone before. If Mr. Brydone had believed it, what 
must he have thought of her? and if her own mother had mistaken 
her, why should not he? Now she remembered how she had ever 
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treated Mr. Pinkerton with extreme kindness and Mr. Brydone with 
coolness as marked, what else could he think? 
“Oh, what a fool I have been! what a fool I have been!” 


Nearly three months had elapsed since Mr. Pinkerton had told the 
Holmeses of his approaching marriage ; and now it had taken place, 
and the happy pair were about to return from their honeymoon. 
Much papering, painting, and beautifying had been going on of late ; 
the yard-and-a-half-square conservatory had received additions to its 
floral treasures, and everything had been changed as far as could be 
with little expense. The furniture no longer looked the same, and 
even the house itself that had been Rosetta Cottage, was now Lavinia 
Lodge, in honor of its new mistress. 

Winnie had got over her indignation against Mr. Pinkerton. With 
all her faults she was eminently reasonable, and she could see that if 
her mother and Mrs. Brydone had been so deceived, Mr. Pinkerton 
being so was not so greatly to be wondered at. He had been guilty 
of the grossest bad taste, but if he had no delicacy that could not be 
helped. The person she was most angry with now was herself, and 
angry with an anger that left her no peace ; she tormented her health 
away in her bitter self-accusation. 

Having come to the conclusion that there was no real cause for 
anger against Mr. Pinkerton, Mrs. Holmes and Winnie determiued to 
call on the newly-married couple as soon as they should receive. 
The day after the ceremony they had received very elaborate wedding- 
cards, much to their surprise, and in the envelop “/Vée Lavinia Bigges.” 
“Ts this reviving, Mamma?” said Winnie, in some amusement, as she 
looked at the cards tied with silver cord in a true-lovers’-knot. 

“T should think so, my dear. Mrs. Pinkerton is a woman of some 
pretension to fashion, at least if reports are true.” 

“This looks formidable at any rate.” 

About a week after Mrs. Pinkerton’s installation, it was notified 
to all who were deemed worthy of her future society that she was 
** At home,” and with some curiosity Mrs. Holmes and Winnie went 
tocall. They were received by Mr. Pinkerton with effusive cordiality. 
Mrs. Pinkerton, who was seated in great magnificence when they 
entered, half rose from her chair to receive them. Her visitors 
having said the ordinary civil things about the pleasure of making 
acquaintance, Mrs. Holmes asked her if she liked the neighborhood. 

“Well, I have hardly made up my mind. I think it is very damp, 
and don’t think it will agree with me: I shall see in a month or so. 
I think this house is simply disgusting, and feel after being ac- 
customed to handsome rooms and plenty of elbow-room as if here 
I were in a box,” and Mrs. Pinkerton gave a small laugh, as if she 
found it very absurd to suppose she could possibly be expected to 
manage in so very contracted a space. Yet Mrs. Pinkerton was not 2 
large woman ; on the contrary she was rather short in height, but her 
face was of that character that in a tall women under favorable circum- 
stances might have been called handsome. But circumstances were 
not in Mrs. Pinkerton’s case propitious. She had a fine nose, rather 
prononcé ; fine blue eyes, rather prominent ; and brown hair of a fine 
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color, though somewhat coarse. Her teeth were remarkably fine, but 
of these perhaps the least said the better. The circumstances needed 
to make Mrs. Pinkerton handsome were a skin that was not red all 
over, and a little more of the freshness of youth. She was, in short, 
passée; she spoke in an inflated voice —(I don’t know whether I may 
use this term, but it expresses what I mean) —a voice not raised, but 
swelled, inflated, and which she used in addressing strangers or any one 
whom it was needful to impress or repress. It seemed to her visitors 
that her husband must have undergone this last process considerably. 
He had ever been a sort of Phcebus in his own house; his first wife 
had worshipped him. With all his faults he was just the man to 
make an affectionate husband, even if he had not loved much ; but he 
had loved his pretty girl-wife, and allowed himself to be idolised, 
giving much more in return than some other idols we hear of. As I 
have said, he had always been a sort of Phcebus in his own house, 
and he had an all-pervading something that made him prominent in 
any other; but now it was a Phoebus shorn of his rays. He still 
smiled and tried to be as fussy as ever, but neither smile nor fussiness 
seemed now the result of self-assertion. In some mysterious way it 
was evident Mr. Pinkerton was reduced to half his former self; half 
his conceit, half his pompousness, and alas! half of the only charm 
he ever had, his mirth, was gone, and he seemed reduced even in size. 

Winnie, thinking to say something kind and show him she was no 
longer angry, said: “ Have you any new duets, Mr. Pinkerton? I 
suppose you and Mrs. Pinkerton often sing your old favorites?” 

Mrs. Pinkerton, who had been talking to Mrs. Holmes, here inter- 
posed and said smiling: “No, Miss Holmes; Mr. Pinkerton has 
given up singing” (Mrs. Pinkerton did not sing); “he sees the 
necessity of devoting himself very much to his profession. Of course 
he will now have my connection as well as his own, and I hope to 
introduce him to a very different practice to anything he has been 
accustomed to.” 

Mr. Pinkerton, who had vainly endeavored to put in a word, now 
said: “ Yes, Miss Holmes; you see, a man in marrying undertakes 
new responsibilities, and I shall, I think, give up singing, as I may 
now have an increased practice, until I can engage an assistant.” 

“Oh, my dear, you know we have talked it over, and we came to 
the conclusion that singing was hardly in your line for the future ; and 
as for the young assistant, I am afraid, love, I must veto that, as I have 
a positive horror of unknown young men in my house.” 

Mrs. Holmes shortly took her leave, after receiving a promise of 
an early visit from the newly-married pair. 

“How do you like her, Mamma?” asked Winnie, laughing. 

Mrs® Holmes looked at Winnie comically and said, “I hope Mr. 
Pinkerton will like her, my dear.” 

When Mr. Pinkerton and his spouse were alone, he asked his 
Lavinia’s opinion of their late visitors. 

“Mrs. Holmes is decidedly common-place—a very good sort of 
woman, I dare say, of the kind; but Miss Holmes is insufferable. 
She reminds me excessively of a milliner who made my last pink 
bonnet. Are you sure she never was at Madame Fiore’s? She has so 
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much of that style of pert forwardness that ail milliners have, and quite 
gives herself the airs of a beauty without having the least claim to 
it.” 

“ But Miss Holmes is very pretty, my dear —at least so I think.” 

“You think, Mr. Pinkerton! But I never heard your taste was 
good,” said the lady, tartly. 

“T think I have lately proved it, Lavvy, dear,” said Mr. Pinkerton, 
with a faint attempt at gallantry, which, however, mollified Mrs. Pink- 
erton, who said: “ Well, Adolphus, I have been considering, and | 
really think to support your position, or rather the position you will 
attain when you include my connection, we ought to keep a brougham.” 

“Ves, my dear.” 

“ And I don’t think I shall make any calls till I get it. I wonder 
you have never had one before, Mr. Pinkerton ; that dog-cart thing is 
so detestable.” . 

The gentleman hardly approved of his natty pheeton being called a 
“dog-cart thing,’ but still had no objection to change it for a 
brougham, so he answered: “I should always have preferred a 
brougham, of course, but the truth is I never could afford it. My 
income is small, but now we shall get on better, I dare say.” 

“Not afford it!” exclaimed his wife with a startled look ; then she 
added, with an amiable smile: “ Ah, Mr. Pinkerton, that is always the 
way with widowers’ establishments. I dare say when once I take the 
housekeeping into my own hands, that you will find yourself able to 
afford many things you have hitherto done without.” 

It was Mr. Pinkerton’s turn to smile now. He knew that he had 
a talent for making the most of a little money, and he was proud of 
his ability this way. However, as he had been long wishing for and 
yet fearing an explanation as to the extent of his wife’s money, he 
thought it would be best over at once, and that this would be a good 
opportunity ; so he said, and he could not repress a little beam of self- 
complacency as he did so: “I think, my dear, you will find that our 
housekeeping is in a very creditable condition considering my mod- 
erate, [ may say very moderate income ; but I have no doubt that my 
good fairy will work wonders in our household.” : 

The lady smiled again, and then said: “ You men are so conceited 
with your housekeeping ; but I’ll engage to prove that you are robbed 
through thick and thin by servants and trades-people. Come now, 
what is the extent of your income, and I will make it clear to you?” 

“My income is three hundred a year,” said Mr. Pinkerton, not 
without an inward tremor. 

“Only three hundred!” cried Mrs. Pinkerton, aghast. 

“But, my love, that with what you have would be very comfort- 
able.” e 

“With what I have! What can you expect I have, when you know 
my dear Mamma’s heart was broken by the loss of her large fortune 
in the British Bank?” 

“You've no money?” said Mr. Pinkerton, for a moment furious. 
“Then the Hoods deceived me ; they said you had.” 

“So you married me for my money, monster? For once I can 
rejoice at the breaking of the British Bank, as it defeats your calcula- 
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tions. Inveigling me into marrying you with a beggarly three 
hundred! How do you suppose, Sir, I who have been accustomed 
to the best of everything, can live in such a hole as this? How do 
you suppose that I can manage with two servants ; and am I to go 
about London in those dirty omnibuses? 

‘There are cabs, my dear,” timidly suggested the deceiver. 

‘Cabs, on three hundred a year!” returned his wife, scornfully. 

“Well, Lavvy love, we have both been deceived.” 

“Mr. Pinkerton ! 

“That is, my dear, we married without due knowledge of each 
other’s circumstances. But really I don’t think it can be helped now ; 
your having no money shall make no difference with me, and I do 
think if we forget and forgive we may be very comfortable. The first 
Mrs. Pinkerton and I managed very well.” 

‘I hope you don’t presume to compare the first Mrs. Pinkerton 
with me!” 

“Certainly not, my love. Iwas only saying that I think we may 
yet be comfortable ; and when I have the increased practice your 
connection will bring me, we shall get on very well.’ 

I think Mrs. Pinkerton probably reflected that “what can’t be cured 
must be endured,” and therefore consented to be appeased, though 
she had some doubts as to the comfort to be derived from the source 
her husband had named. Her connection comprised grand people to 
be sure, and their grandeur was a fine thing to brandish in support of 
her own ; but still, “when it came to paying, she was in doubt whether 
they would be profitable as patients. 

To tell the truth, in the little scene above recorded Lavinia had 
proved rather a clever woman. She had been deceived, or rather had 
deceived herself about Mr. Pinkertan’s means ; but it is most probable 
had she known the true extent of them she would not have refused 
his offer. Mr. Pinkerton really had been deceived indirectly. When 
first he had known her she was still in mourning for her mother, who 
had died from the shock occasioned by the loss of a large portion of 
her property ; but the rest Lavinia had inherited. She was staying 
with a Dr. Hood, a cousin, who, thinking it would be a good thing for 
her to be settled, had never thought it necessary to inform the suitor 
that this vest was five hundred pounds (which sum, I may as well 
mention, had been nearly all spent on a trousseau destined to astonish 
the plebeian friends of her husband.) Before the marriage all question 
of money had been magnanimously waived by both parties, therefore 
Mr. Pinkerton had equal right to complain ; but by loud indignation 
at his treachery, she reduced him to ignore his own disappointment in 
attempting to pacify her. 

It may be presumed that Mr. and Mrs. Pinkerton found treasures 
in each other to compensate for the absence of the filthy lucre which 
had been such a powerful agent in bringing about their marriage, for 
in a few days they called on Mrs. Holmes and were evidently on the 
best of terms. I believe an inward sense of his own bad conduct 
towards that injured woman was the reason of Mr. Pinkerton’s great 
deference to his wife, though Mrs. Holmes and her daughter, not 

eing in the secret of the little scene that had taken place after their 
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first visit, and knowing nothing of the state of Mr. Pinkerton’s 
conscience, asserted that he was henpecked. Mr. Pinkerton was 
evidently anxious that his wife should be favorably impressed with the 
Holmeses, and wishing to promote a good feeling, had asked Winnie 
if she would allow Mrs. Pinkerton to see the fernery, “of which I 
have often told her,” he said. 

“Oh, certainly,” said Winnie, rather glad of a diversion, as con- 
versation was beginning to flag ; “and Mamma will come with us.” 

When they were in the fernery, Mrs. Pinkerton admired it very 
much. “ It is a very superior one, Miss Holmes ; one seldom sees so 
good a one with this class of house. It is very similar to the one we 
had at our country house; I mean in its arrangement. Of course 
ours was very much larger ; but that was to be expected, the grounds 
allowing it.” Here Mrs. Pinkerton began to thaw and became con- 
fidential, and she told the ladies that she felt the sad change in her 
circumstances very much. In her dear mamma’s life-time they had 
always had their town and country house, and received much company. 
It was such a change! and then the loss of her mother following so 
closely on the loss of fortune was a great blow. 

“Was Mrs. Biggs long a sufferer?” asked Mrs. Holmes, in com- 
miseration. 

“ Big-ges, Mrs. Holmes ; that is the peculiarity of our name that it 
is pronounced in two syllables—ours is the only family that pro- 
nounces it so. No, my dear mother did not suffer long. We were of 
course obliged to change our style of living entirely, and this change 
killed her ; we found it so different living with two or three servants 
only, after being accustomed to a very large household. And talking 
of servants, Mrs. Holmes, I am driven almost mad with mine ; they 
do nothing but gossip and idle about. I am accustomed to breakfast 
at seven, and three mornings this week it has been half-past before 
we sat down. The fact is that they have been so spoiled, living with- 
out a mistress, that there is nothing to be done but to change.” 

“Dear me! howsorryI am! We have thought them such excellent 
servants. They have been so many years with Mr. Pinkerton, it 
seems a pity to change.” 

“JT don’t think so. If old servants don’t suit you better than new, 
then they must go, I say. I ama bit of a martinet in my domestic 
arrangements,” she said, smiling sweetly. “I have given nurse warn- 
ing already, for I find she is keeping company with the man who 
attends to my pony-carriage. That would never do, you know.” We 
see by this last speech that Mr. Pinkerton had done all in his power 
to make up to his lady for the want of a brougham. Mrs. Pinkerton’s 
pony-carriage was the “dog-cart thing” in which he had been accus- 
tomed to visit the few patients he had. It was fortunate they were 
so few, for he now walked. 

I have a few remarks to make on the conversation between Mrs. 
Pinkerton and Mrs. Holmes ; I think in candor I ought to fill up the 
sketch she had given of their former style of living.. Mrs. Bigges, as 
her daughter had stated, had lost nearly all the money she had in a 
bank, but the whole was not large. Though doubtless the change 
from a town house in Bloomsbury and a country house at Clapham 
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to three rooms in Islington was great, and the loss of society must 
have been felt acutely by both, Mrs. Pinkerton omitted to enumerate 
all the disadvantages this change entailed. Obliged to give up their 
houses, they lost their income, for they had, “solely for the sake of 
society,” been accustomed to “receive a few ladies en famille ;” the 
Clapham house had usually been let to an “ eligible tenant.” 


Months had rolled by since Maurice Brydone had left England, and 
beyond hearing that he was well and had gone to the Ionian Islands, 
Winnie had learnt nothing; her mother used to ask Mrs. Brydone 
innocently about her son, and she had gleamed this much. Mrs. 
Holmes had never suspected the reason her daughter had become so 
quiet and sad, but she sometimes thought she had cared for Mr. 
Pinkerton more than she would confess. 

One morning Winnie was listlessly looking over the paper when 
suddenly her eye rested on the following paragraph :—“ Intelligence 
has been received of the wreck, at Point Finisterre, of the P. and O. 
Company’s steamer AZedusa, from Corfu. It is feared that all on 
board are lost. The following is a list of passengers on board :— 
Mr. Thwaites and family; Mr., Mrs., and Miss Jenkins; Mr. 
Brydone —” 

Winnie read no further ; the paper fell from her hands, and with a 
piercing cry she sank to the ground. The cry and fall brought Jane 
into the room, speedily followed by Mrs. Holmes, who, seeing the 
paper on the floor, guessed something it contained had caused Winnie 
to faint. The poor mother was much alarmed ; Winnie had never 
fainted in her life before. 

Her mother and Jane bathed her face with Eau de Cologne, chafed 
her hands, and at last she revived ; but the faint was but the pre- 
cursor of a night of delirium and a week of fever, in which her life 
was despaired of. 

Mrs. Holmes had not failed to examine the paper, and when she 
saw the account of the wreck she guessed her daughter’s secret. She 
was not alone in her discovery, for Jane had been equally curious as 
to the cause of Miss Winnie’s illness, and the obvious means of 
satisfying her curiosity was the paper ; she had as quickly drawn her 
conclusions as Mrs. Holmes. 

Mrs. Brydone came to Mrs. Holmes for sympathy in her own over- 
whelming sorrow, a sorrow of which she accused herself of being the 
cause. She knew she had told Maurice no more than she thought 
true about Winnie, but she knew also that by her insinuations she had 
prevented an explanation which might have rendered him content to 
remain at home. Bitterly she repented her exultation over his de- 
parture. How much better to have had Winnie for a daughter-in- 
law than to have lost her son! The two old friends wept together ; 
the one for the son she had lost, the other for the daughter she feared 
to lose. 

At the end of a week, however, Winnie was pronounced out of 
danger, and then Mrs. Brydone vied with her mother in tenderness. 
She drove her out daily when she was able, and as her convalescence 
advanced, proposed that Mrs. Holmes and Winnie should go down 
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with her to her place in Somersetshire, which was accordingly done ; 
and soon Winnie, if she did not become her old self, was regaining 
health and strength. Mrs. Holmes had left Jane in charge at her 
house, taking with them only the younger servant, who acted as house- 
maid, parlor-maid, and lady’s-maid, as much as this latter attendant 
was required, for Winnie had self-helpful hands. 

About a fortnight after the departure of “her family,” as she called 
it, Jane was astonished to see a gentleman approaching the house. 
Thinking it was a visitor, she went round to tell him that they were 
away. What was her surprise to find it was Mr. Brydone! 

“Oh law, Sir! where have youcome from? We all thought as you 
was dead. And there’s poor Miss Winnie’s been almost a-dying ; I 
never shall forget how she fainted straight off. But oh, Sir! you have 
put me all in a twitter.” 

“Ah? Ihave come to inquire about Miss Winnie. I have only just 
heard of her illness, and while waiting for the train, came to you, 
thinking you could tell me more about it. How was she when she left 
this?” 

“Thank you, Sir, getting much better ; getting quite well, as you may 
say. But law! what a time we had in the house! There was Mrs. 
Brydone, Sir, crying about you, and Mrs. Holmes crying about Miss 
Winnie ; and us servants too, for the matter of that, for there never was 
such an angel, Sir.” 

Mr. Brydone perhaps liked'to be “ cried about,” or it may have been 
that even in sorrow it was delightful to hear his name so coupled with 
Winnie’s. He considered a minute before speaking. Jane had said 
something about Miss Winnie’s fainting ; he would have given worlds 
to ask a question, but shrank from doing so of a servant. At last he 
compromised the matter. 

“ Did —that is, was Miss Winnie taken suddenly ill?” he asked, 
digging the gravel-path with his stick. 

“That she was! Why, the paper had not been brought in a minute 
when, as I was dustin’ the bannisters I hears a creech, and there I went 
in and found Miss Winnie lying on the ground, and the account of the 
shipwreck as said you was dead right straight before her, as may be 
there,” said she, pointing to a spot close by him. 

Mr. Brydone had heard enough to make his heart beat with joy, so 
he wished Jane good-morning, and went away “to kill time” before 
the train would start. He thought he could better do this at the 
station, and hailing a hansom, jumped in. When he arrived there he 
found he had made a mistake ; killing time in sight of engines snort- 
ing and trains steaming out, when you wish you were in each one, is 
not so easy ; but at last he was fairly off. ' 

His thoughts were pleasant. He had been gratified on his return to 
find his mother evidently so changed towards Winnie, and he could 
not help looking on it as a good omen to find the latter and her 
mother on a visit at his place in Somersetshire. ‘Then Jane’s narra- 
tive had given him great pleasure, so he gaily built chdteaux en 
Espagne as the train bore him to her who was to be their queen. 

Maurice had seen Mr. Pinkerton’s marriage in the paper forwarded 
to him, and immediately took a passage on board the A/edusa. His 
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servant, however, a young Somersetshire man, who could not speak a 
word of any language but his own, was taken ill the day before the 
vessel set off, and Maurice felt, despite his impatience, that it would be 
barbarous to leave him in a strange country far from home; so he re- 
mained, hoping day after day he would recover sufficiently to travel, 
and calculating that after all by going overland he should reach 
England almost as soon as if he had started in the A/edusa. They 
were, however, delayed a few days at Munich, and then he had made 
all speed home, and it was not until he reached his mother’s house 
that he heard of his own reported death. His first impulse was to 
telegraph ; but on second thoughts, remembering the distance D 
was from a town and railway station, and the great uncertainty, all 
things considered, whether the telegram would reach his mother before 
his own arrival, he abandoned this idea. 

While Maurice was coursing as fast as steam could bring him to 
D , Winnie was spending the day alone, Mrs. Brydone and Mrs. 
Holmes having gone to Crewherne on a shopping expedition. As it 
was a distance of twenty miles, it had been thought that Winnie was 
still too much of an invalid to undertake it. It was getting dusk, and 
Winnie began to wonder why her mother and Mrs. Brydone had not 
returned ; they were seldom out so late. She stood watching for the 
carriage which must pass the bend of the road that was visible from 
the window when she heard footsteps approaching. Not her mother’s, 
certainly !— hasty steps, that seemed to clear the few stairs that led 
to the room in which she sat at a bound, for the next instant they 
paused at the door. Winnie’s heart beat, she hardly knew why. ‘The 
hand of the new-comer was evidently on the handle of the door. Why 
did he or she not enter? What could make any one so faint-hearted 
after coming up in such haste? All these thoughts passed quick as 
lightning through Winnie’s mind, and then the door opened and 
Maurice stood before her. 

He came eagerly forward. “ Miss Holmes, how do you do?” He 
had been schooling himself outside to meet Winnie composedly, and 
found he could with composure say nothing more original than “ How 
do you do?” 

Winnie gave him her hand, which was cold as ice, and tried to mutter 
something, but her tongue clove to her mouth. 

“What, Miss Holmes! not a word of welcome home?” 

“We thought you dead,” gasped Winnie. 

“Exactly, and you can’t forgive me for returning safe and sound,” 
hs said in a hurt tone, for he had built his hopes very high, and now 
thought Winnie must be indifferent indeed if she showed no more joy 
at seeing him than this. He was still standing close to her ; he had 
dropped her hand and was gazing out of the window when once more 
his eyes rested on her. The poor girl had sunk into a chair; her 
head was buried in her hands and the tears were forcing themselves 
through her fingers. In an instant he was at her side. 

“Winnie, darling, why these tears? Tell me, my own, do you love 
me? Don’t send me away again, Winnie.” 

She still wept, but he had removed her hands, and looking into her 
eyes saw there nothing but love. In an instant he had folded her to 
his breast. Both were too happy to speak. At last he said: 
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“But, Winnie darling, I am like the children: I want to fear as 
well as see my happiness. Tell me, love, that you are my own, my 
very own.” 

Winnie smiled through her tears. Having by this time partly re- 
covered herself she said : 

“ Mr. Brydone, I do love you.” 

‘“‘ Ah, Winnie, you love me and call me Mr. Brydone!” 

“Maurice, then.” 

“ Another thing, Winnie: I am dreadfully exacting. I want you 
to tell me, did you love me when you were so cruel to me, when that 
absurd Pinkerton was so often with you?” 

Winnie blushed deeper than ever, but Maurice got no satisfaction 
at this time. After, when her shyness had worn off, and she had 
learned how brotherly he had meant to be, how long he had loved her, 
she confessed to something that satisfied even him, exacting as he 
confessed himself to be. But they had not time to enter into explana- 
tions with each other on this the first evening of their happiness, for 
Mrs. Brydone demanded all the affection of her lost son. The poor 
old lady wept and cried by turns ; and even when he was talking to 
Mrs. Holmes she sat, her hands shading the eyes that were never off 
the face so dear to her. She seemed afraid to let her son out of her 
sight. 

When they retired for the night, after pressing Winnie’s hand, he 
asked permission to follow his mother to her dressing-room, and when 
there he told her that he had asked Winnie to be his wife. Mrs. 
Brydone had had other hopes for her son, but now that he was restored 
to her after she had mourned him as dead, what could she say? All 
she had desired was his good, his happiness ; and now he told her that 
his happiness was impossible without Winnie. So she very joyfully 
gave her consent; the more so as she now reflected that with Winnie 
brought up with simple tastes she should see more of her son than if 
he married a woman of the world, who would want much gaiety and 
amusement. So Winnie’s happiness was made perfect next morning 
by Mrs. Brydone coming behind her chair and kissing her as she cailed 
her her daughter. Maurice came in at that moment. 

“That’s right, Mother. I have been talking to Mrs. Holmes, and I 
want you to help me persuade Winnie that there is no time for a 
wedding like early spring.” 

Mrs. Brydone did as her son desired, but Winnie resisted her as 
she resisted Maurice’s far more potent efforts to obtain her consent to 
an immediate marriage. 

“Winnie, you don’t love me ; you have still a tender recollection of 
that Pinkerton,” said Maurice, half in earnest I fear, for he was far 
from a perfect character, and jealousy was a prominent failing. 

“T can’t hear poor dear Mr. Pinkerton abused, Maurice, particu- 
larly now that he is too much extinguished to take his own part. You 
have not seen Mrs. Pinkerton ; such a vulgar woman, so pretentious.” 

“You say that because you are jealous, Winnie,” said Maurice 
teasingly ; “besides, this is running away from the subject. Can you 
really refuse to make me happy this month?” 

“False man! it was only the other day you pretended you were 
perfectly happy already ; so I suppose that was untrue, Sir.” 
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After much arguing Winnie compounded for five, as she said she 
had to get used to her lover in his new character before she could be 
ready to call him husband. 

They returned to town very soon after to prepare for the wedding. 
Almost the first person Mrs. Holmes saw was Mrs. Pinkerton. She 
seemed to have come off her stilts considerably, and was disposed to 
be very condescending to the Holmeses. But she had a great 
grievance to lay before them ; her servant, the last one, had been the 
most abandoned character, if she did not exaggerate. “Would you 
believe it, Mrs. Holmes? she was recommended to me as a very 
thorough servant. The reasonI gave her notice was this. I had 
invited my medical man and his wife to dinner, and intended having 
my plate on the table (we only use electro-plate when alone). Well, 
would you believe, after I had got it down and watched her clean it 
that it might not be scratched, if that girl did not bring in the electro- 
plate for changing, making it look just as if I had only just a few silver 
forks and spoons! But that was not the worst. After the second 
course had been removed I found we had the plates of my common 
dinner-service brought to change! I was furious; and the first time 
too that my medical man and his wife had ever dined with me! I 
said as quietly as I could: ‘ Bring in the other plates, Ann, not these.’ 
She actually looked me in the face and deliberately said: ‘ Please, 
M’am, the others is all dirty.’ I said —nothing — did I, Adolphus?” 

“No, my dear, certainly not,” said the gentleman; but his wife 
evidently had not asked the question with the desire of being an- 
swered, for she continued without stopping, “ No, I said not a word ; 
but when my visitors were gone, I called her in and said: ‘ Ann, how 
dare you presume to tell me the plates were dirty? How dare you 
have the impudence to tell me at my own table, before my medical 
man and his wife, that the plates were dirty?’ The insolent creature 
looked as bold as brass and said, ‘Because they were dirty.’ ‘And 
what business had they to be dirty?’ I said; “the idea of your tell- 
ing me that things are dirty, as if I did not keep you to wash them!’ 
Then she pretended she could not wash them while she was dishing 
up. Of course I gave her notice to leave that day month, and now 
[ have got just the girl that suits me; she is very quiet, gets up at 
five every morning, and altogether appreciates having a /ady for a 
mistress: as she says so often, where two only are kept the mistress is 
a tradesman’s wife or something of that sort. Poor girl! she has 
had enough of that kind of service to value such a place as mine ; so 
now I can hope for some peace,” and Mrs. Pinkerton gave a sigh of 
relief. Mrs. Holmes expressed a civil hope that her present desirable 
domestic might remain long with her. Mrs. Pinkerton had no doubt 
of it, and the lady and her husband took leave, the latter having 
played the réle of looking affirmation to his wife’s statements and 
silently smiling on everybody, his smile being apparently the only 
unextinguished ray of his former vivacity. 


Winnie Holmes and Maurice Brydone were married. I don’t 
know that there is a better way of winding up a tale than the good 
old one, “they were married and happy ever after,” when such a 
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state of things is as probable as it appears in the case of Maurice 
and his wife, for they are yet in the early days of married life. 

Mrs. Brydone has gone to live with Mrs. Holmes in her small 
house, and the young couple have “The Larches,” her old house. 
This arrangement was vigorously opposed by Winnie and Maurice, 
but in vain ; and probably the old lady chose best, for her own happi- 
ness and that of all parties. The two houses are so near that they 
can be nearly as much together as if they were in the same house ; 
while the two mothers enjoy life in their own way, without being in- 
terfered with by the pursuits of younger people. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Brydone were on their wedding-tour, Mrs. 
Pinkerton had come to see Mrs. Holmes in great trouble, and more 
than ever convinced of the depravity of servants ; and this time with 
some reason, for the paragon who had appreciated the blessing of 
being under Mrs. Pinkerton’s rule had shown her appreciation by 
getting false keys, and one night, when her mistress and master were 
dining at the house of their medical man, she had decamped with a 
hundred pounds (the residue of Mrs. Pinkerton’s small property, 
“ entre nous”) which had been in Mrs. Pinkerton’s “little top drawer,” 
and going to the different tradesmen, who knew her as Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s servant, made trifling purchases, and so contrived to get every 
note changed. The loss was not discovered for some hours, and she 
succeeded in getting off, notwithstanding that Mr. Pinkerton spent 
a considerable sum in the effort to trace her. , 

Mrs. Pinkerton declares Winnie is her dearest friend, and Maurice 
the man of all others most suited to her dearest friend. She inwardly 
wonders sometimes what he could have seen in a person of such very 
bad style, but concludes that there is no accounting for tastes. 

Mr. Pinkerton also has his private wonderings. ‘They are like 
those of a school-boy when he is offered a choice between two prizes, 
and has after long hesitation made his election, but has no sooner 
done so than he wonders if it was a wise one — would not the other 
have been better? ‘That Mr. Pinkerton had /wo prizes to choose 
from in the matrimonial lottery, he has not a doubt; has he chosen 
the best? He has not made up his mind yet. He knows Mrs. Pink 
erton is a treasure, and that he is a lucky man to have won her — 
the fact is too often reiterated to admit of a doubt; but yet, as his 
reflections on this head always wind up with a sigh, we may suppose 
that he has misgivings as to whether, jewel as she is, Mrs. Pinkerton 
is exactly the treasure to make him happy. 


HELEN ALICE NITSCH. 











NOTES ON E, A. POLLARD’S “LOST CAUSE.’* 


BATTLE OF MANASSAS. 


“At the beginning of June General Beauregard was in consultation with 
President Davis and General Lee, at Richmond, while by means of couriers they 
held frequent communications with General Johnston, ‘then in command near 
Harper’s Ferry. The result was, that a military campaign was decided on, em- 
bracing defensive operations in North Virginia and the Shenandoah Valley, and 
the concentration of an army, under Beauregard, at the Manassas Gap railroad 
junction, and in the immediate locality.”—/. 138. 


HIS is an error; no campaign of any kind was decided 

upon at the interview referred to, or subsequently. But I had 
the honor of submitting the plan of one on the 14th of July, from 
Manassas (through one of my volunteer aides, Colonel James Chesnut, 
of South Carolina) to the President for his approval. It was, however, 
rejected at that time, after consultation with General Pope Walker, 
Secretary of War, Generals Lee and Cooper ; and it was not until 
the morning of the 17th of July, when the Federals had driven in 
the pickets of General Bonham at Fairfax Court-house, about twelve 
miles in advance of Manassas, that the plan offered by me to con 
centrate General Johnston’s army from Winchester, about seventy 
miles to the northwestward, was authorised by the President. It is 
evident that it was hen too late to effect that indispensable concen- 
tration of forces; and had it not been for the cautious advance of 
McDowell’s army, and the check it received on the 18th of July at 
Blackburn Ford, on the Bull Run, the concentration could never have 
taken place, my forces would have been swept away or destroyed, 
General Johnston’s and Holmes’s armies (the latter being then on the 
Potomac, near Aquia Creek) would have been taken in flank and rear, 
and the road to Richmond would have been opened to the Federals. 


“ About the beginning of the year 1861, he [General Beauregard] was appointed 
Superintendent of the Military Academy at West Point; but the appointment was 
— within forty-eight hours by President Buchanan, for the spiteful reason, as 

alleged, that Senator Slidell, of L ouisiana, the brother-in-law of the nominee, 
had given offence by a secession speech at Washington. Subsequently, Major 
Beauregard resigned his commission in the service of the United States, and was 
appointed by Governor Moore, of Louisiana, Colonel of Engineers in the Pro- 
visional Army of the South.”—/. 139. 


The appointment was not revoked until over two months after it 
had been issued, and until several days after I had assumed command 
of the United States Military Academy. Shortly after my return to 
Louisiana I refused the appointment of Colonel of Engineers and 
Artillery, tendered me by Governor Moore, because Major B., 


* These Notes were prepared by General Beauregard in 1867, shortly after the appearance of 
The Lost Cause. ‘They are not now published as comments on that work, but for the rectifica- 
tion of various historical errors and mis-statements which might, if uncorrected, be adopted by 
other writers.— Ep. 
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ex-officer of the United States army (then a planter recently estab- 
lished in Louisiana), had received the appointment of Brigadier- 
General to command the State troops. I nevertheless offered my 
services for the defence of my native State, but “ without commission 
or compensation.” Meanwhile I joined the “Orleans Guard Bat- 
talion” as a private. 


“ He [General Beauregard] hated and despised ‘the Yankee’; and it must be 
confessed he was the author of some silly letters in the early part of the war, 
deriding the power of the enemy. That the South would easily whip the North 
was his constant assertion, even if the first ‘had for arms only pitch-forks and flint- 
lock muskets.’ Of the army which General Scott was marshalling on the borders 
of Virginia, he wrote that the enemies of the South were ‘little more than an 
armed rabble, gathered together hastily on a false pretence, and for an unholy 
purpose, with an octogenarian at its head.’”—/. 139. 


The author must have known very little of human nature and of 
the circumstances in which the country was placed not to have 
understood the object of these orders, which was to do away with 
the impression then existing that because the “ Regular Army” had 
remained with the Federals, our Southern volunteers and militia would 
not be able to cope with the veterans of the Mexican War, commanded 
by General Winfield Scott. 


“ Beauregard’s army in Northern Virginia was then known as the Army of the 
Potomac. In the latter part of July its effective force was enumerated at 21,833 
men and twenty-nine guns.”— /, 140. 

On the 18th of July, at the battle of “ Bull Run,” the Army of the 
Potomac did not exceed 18,500 effectives of all arms, and at the 
battle of Manassas on the 21st of July it consisted of about 20,000 
of all arms. 


“On the 18th of July the enemy made a demonstration with artillery in front of 
General Bonham’s Brigade, which held the approaches to Mitchell’s Ford. Mean- 
while he was advancing in strong columns of infantry with artillery and cavalry on 
Blackburn’s Ford, which was covered by General Longstreet’s Brigade.”—/. 143. 

The enemy first made his appearance in front of General Bonham’s 
Brigade on the 17th of July at Fairfax Court-house, about twelve 
miles in advance of Manassas. A few days previously, expecting 
the advance of McDowell with about 45,000 men, I had given definite 
instructions to General Bonham how to engage him and draw him 
towards Mitchell and Blackburn fords, which were the strongest 
points of the Bull Run lines, and where I hoped to be able to hold 
him in check with my small force of about 18,500 men until John- 
ston’s and part of Holmes’s forces could concentrate with my own. 
The order for that concentration was not received by me until about 
noon of that day (17th), after I had telegraphed the President the 
appearance of the enemy at Fairfax Court-house. 


“General Beauregard had become involved in a series of blunders and mishaps 
such as had been seldom crowded into a single battle-field. In ignorance of the 
enemy's plan of attack, he had kept his army posted along Bull Run for more than 
cight miles, waiting for his wily adversary to develop his purpose to him. He had, 
at an early hour of the morning, determined to attack with his right wing and centre 
cn the enemy’s flank and rear at Centreville, with precautions against the advance 
of his reserves from the direction of Washington.”—/. 146. 
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This criticism only shows the want of information or prejudice of 
the author. After the battle of the 18th I knew perfectly well from 
the topography of the country that the renewed attack of the enemy 
would take place either on my right or left flank, but more probably 
on the latter, owing to the direct stone pike from Centreville to War- 
renton, which crosses the Bull Run at the Stone Bridge ; hence I 
made my preparations accordingly, intending as soon as the enemy 
had developed sufficiently his movement to throw my right flank 
forward on Centreville, retiring my left from above Mitchell’s Ford 
towards Manassas, pivoting as it were on Mitchell’s Ford, thus 
striking the enemy in flank and rear, and cutting him off from 
his base of operations at Washington. On the night of the zoth, 
the movements of the enemy having become sufficiently well devel- 
oped, I issued my definite orders; but my couriers being new, and 
not knowing the country roads sufficiently well, the orders to the 
extreme right “to commence the movement at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing” failed to reach their destination until past 9 o’clock in the day ; 
by that time the attack on my left flank near the Stone Bridge had 
assumed such importance that it became necessary to abandon my 
plan of battle to support the menaced flank with all the available 
troops from the right. The necessary orders were given accordingly 
by General Joe Johnston and myself at about ro o’clock ; but for the 
same reasons as before they did not reach their destination until 
about 12 o’clock noon, although the extreme right flank was not more 
than two miles from Mitchell’s Ford, near where they were issued. 

The author is mistaken when he says that the defensive lines along 
the Bull Run “ extended eight or ten miles ;” they extended properly 
only from near Union Mills Ford to a little above the Stone Bridge, 
a distance of at most five miles. 

I had no interview with General Jackson on the field of battle 
of Manassas ; and I was not aware of his true position until informed 
of the fact by some officers. It was then that General Bee used the 
expression quoted by the author, “There are Jackson and his Vir- 
ginians standing like a stone wall,” etc. 


“General Johnston seized the colors of the 4th Alabama regiment, and offered 
to lead the attack. General Beauregard leaped from his horse, and turning his face 
to his troops, exclaimed : ‘I have come here to die with you!’ ”—/. 146. 


General Jchnston did not take the colors of that regiment, but rode 
by the side of the color-bearer ; and I did not dismount, but remained 
on my horse and moved forward with the troops. Shortly afterwards, 
while talking to General Jackson, my horse was killed by a shell which 
exploded under him, killing and wounding several horses of my staff. 


“Tt was the arrival of Kirby Smith, with a portion of Johnston’s army left in the 
Shenandoah Valley, which had been anxiously expected during the day.”—/. 149. 

This is a mistake. The flag that was seen approaching in the dis- 
tance was that of Early’s Brigade, which had been ordered from our 
extreme right, with Ewell’s and Holmes’s Brigades, by General 
Johnston and myself in the morning before leaving the vicinity of 
Mitchell’s Ford. General Kirby Smith’s Brigade had already arrived 
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on the field about an hour before, and had assisted (on our extreme 
left) in the second attack made to recover the plateau. He did not 
leave the train with his brigade to come to the battle-field “by the 
sound of the firing” ; he went on to Manassas Junction, where a staff 
officer, left there for that purpose, brought him to the field of battle ; 
and when he arrived near the Lewis House, General Johnston directed 
him (through an aide) to take his position on the left of the troops 
already engaged. When General Early arrived near the Lewis House, 
he was directed to take his position on Smith’s extreme left, and to 
strike the enemy on his left flank and rear, if practicable ; which 
movement decided the fate of the day. On the arrival of General 
Kirby Smith on the field, whilst his brigade was taking its position he 
was severely wounded in the neck by a musket-ball, which disabled 
him for several weeks. 


“For three miles stretched this terrible diorama of rout and confusion, actually 
without the pursuit or pressure of any enemy upon it. The Confederates had not 
attempted an active pursuit.”—, 150. 


This is an error. ‘The enemy had no sooner been routed than I 
ordered the few remaining available troops on the field to commence 
an immediate pursuit on the Warrenton turnpike to Centreville across 
the Stone Bridge. It may be well to remark here that the hard- 
fought battle and the victory had thrown the newly and hastily 
collected Confederate troops into almost as great disorder as the 
routed Federals, so that it required some time to collect and, re- 
organise them. We had, unfortunately, but very little cavalry to aid 
in the pursuit ; nearly all of General Johnston’s cavalry had not yet 
arrived from Winchester, where it had been left to cover the with- 
drawal of his infantry from the front of Patterson’s army. 

As soon as General Johnston was informed at the Lewis House of 
the rout of the enemy, he ordered at once an advance on Centreville 
by the troops left to cover Manassas at Mitchell’s and Blackburn’s 
fords. But their advance was soon checked by the enemy’s reserve, 
left to cover Centreville in that direction ; being as numerous as the 
Confederates (if not more so), and occupying a strong defensive 
position, they succeeded in holding them in check until night. 

The pursuit from the field of battle on the Centreville turnpike 
had no sooner fairly commenced by our exhausted and still dis- 
organised troops, when I received a written communication from an 
officer of General Johnston’s staff (Major ‘Thomas B. Rhett, who had 
been left there to forward troops arriving to the field of battle), stating 
that a courier had just reached there with the information that a large 
force of the enemy had crossed the Bull Run at Union Mills Ford, 
left unprotected by the withdrawal of Early’s, Ewell’s, and Holmes’s 
Brigades to take a part in the battle, and that the enemy was reported 
to be advancing rapidly on Manassas. I communicated immediately 
this dispatch to General Johnston, and it was resolved to stop at once 
the pursuit on the Centreville turnpike, to march with all available 
troops to the defence of Manassas. Orders were given accordingly, 
and I started as fast as my jaded horse would permit to the new field 
of operations ; intending to attack the enemy at once (although it was 
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then nearly night), and drive him back across the Bull Run before he 
could effect a lodgment on the south side of it. But on arriving near 
Manassas I was informed that the report was false, having been 
occasioned by the movement of a part of our own troops in the 
vicinity of Union Mills Ford. It was then too late to resume the 
pursuit with our newly raised troops, entirely exhausted by marching 
and fighting all day; they were consequently ordered to bivouac 
where they were for the night, to resume the pursuit in the morning. 
Shortly afterwards, however, a terrible rain-storm commenced which 
lasted several days. The troops, meanwhile, were without provisions 
and means of transportation. The railroad bridge across the Bull 
Run had been destroyed, and it was indispensable to collect all the 
necessary means for a further advance which could no longer be called 
a pursuit. In the meantime the enemy had withdrawn within his 
fortifications on the south side of the Potomac, guarding the bridges 
across that.river ; and the Confederate army, being unprovided with 
a single pontoon, could not attempt to cross until pontoon trains could 
be procured, except at the fords of the Potomac at or about Leesburg. 
The idea, however, that we were to have “ peace in sixty days ” pre- 
vented, doubtless, a determined effort on the part of the Confederate 
Government to make of the Army of the Potomac an offensive army, 
and thus we lost the brilliant fruits (which were within our grasp) of 
that first great victory of the war. 


BATTLE OF LEESBURG. 
“ General Evans, seizing the critical moment, ordered a charge.”—/, 188. 


This is an error ; General Evans was not present at the time on 
that part of the field where Colonel Jennifer commanded, and to whom 
was due the brilliant success of that day. General E. had remained 
with a part of his troops in front of Edward’s Ferry, watching the 
movements of the enemy on the other side of the Potomac. 


CAPTURE OF ISLAND NO. Io. 
“Despite the unfavorable prospect, General McCown commenced an energetic 


course of operations. ..... Batteries and magazines were put in course of 
erection, and guns mounted daily at the Island.” —/, 233. 


The defensive arrangements of this position had been entrusted to 
Captain D. B. Harris of the Engineers, a most meritorious and gallant 
officer, who had served under me at Manassas, and who had accom- 
panied me into Western Tennessee. 

After the fall of Forts Henry and Donaldson it became evident to 
me— I had just arrived in the Department of Western Tennessee — 
that Fort Columbus on the Mississippi River could no longer be held 
by the Confederates, and that it became necessary to select a new 
position lower down the Mississippi River to command it. Fortifica- 
tions had already been commenced at two points by General Polk ; 
these were at New Madrid and Fort Pillow. The first offered all the 
advantages of a temporary occupation, while the latter offered those 
of a permanent one. I immediately gave my orders accordingly. 
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Hence New Madrid Bend was to be defended only long enough to 
enable me to have completed the works projected at Fort Pillow, the 
latter forming one of the points of the new defensive line from the 
Mississippi to the Tennessee River za Corinth. 


“We have already stated that when General McCown reached the Island, the 
position was nearly destitute of defences. Now there were five fine batteries 
erected on the Island, and well armed, and an equal number on the Tennessee 
shore ; mounting in all nearly sixty guns. Magazines had been provided, the am- 
munition assorted and arranged, and everything put in readiness for action.”— 


p- 235. 


As already remarked, the defensive arrangements had been entrusted 
by me to Captain D. B. Harris of the Engineers, who acquitted 
himself, as usual, most worthily of his task. ‘Towards the end of the 
Confederacy this gallant officer accompanied me from Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, to Charleston, where he died of the yellow fever, after a most 
brilliant career as an engineer, and when on the point of being 
promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General for his valuable services. 


On the 1st of April General McCown was relieved, and General Mackall as- 
signed to the defence of the Island.”—. 236. 


About that time General McCown became so nervous and doubtful 
as to his ability to hold New Madrid Bend any longer, although it 
was indispensable that he should do so in order to complete the works 
at Fort Pillow, that I determined to send an officer to relieve him 
who I knew would defend that important post to the last extremity. 
General McKall, who enjoyed a high reputation in the old service for 
intelligence and gallantry, was therefore selected and sent to relieve 
General McCown, who was ordered to Memphis to await further 
orders. 


THE BATTLE OF SHILOH. 

“ By the first of April, General Johnston’s entire force, which had taken up the 
line of march from Murfreesboro’, had effected a junction with Beauregard.”— 
p. 237. 

Shortly after my arrival in West Tennessee I determined on the 
concentration of all the forces I could collect at Corinth for the pro- 
tection of the Tennessee or Mississippi River, as circumstances might 
indicate, and I recommended to the lamented General A. Sidney 
Johnston, who was then retiring from Nashville, to join his forces with 
mine, which was done at.once by that gallant and noble soldier. 


“The effective total of this force was slightly over forty thousand men.”— £, 238. 


This was the force reported, but that which could be moved did not 
exceed 33,000 of all arms. The movement was suggested by me to 
be commenced on the 1st of April, but the disorganised, undisciplined 
and unprovided condition of our troops delayed it until the 4th. 


““The Confederate plan of battle was in three lines.” —/. 238. 


This plan of battle was adopted by me and submitted to General 
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Johnston, who accepted it ; and it was carried out faithfully, notwith- 
standing the topographical obstacles in the way and the raw condition 
of the troops which had to execute it. 


“ But just at this time the astounding order was received from General Beaure- 
gara to withdraw the forces beyond the enemy’s fire! The action ceased.”— g, 240. 


About half-past two in the afternoon of the 6th of April I was in 
front towards the point where the troops were engaged, not far from 
General Johnston’s position, when I was informed of the death of 
that gallant officer, who had been mortally wounded. Although still 
suffering from a severe attack of laryngitis, I immediately assumed 
command, and gave orders to press on the attack in every direction ; 
but about sundown, finding that our raw, undisciplined troops were 
scattered in every direction, not only by the severity of the contest 
but by the broken and wooded nature of the country, and ascertain- 
ing that the attack then going on was too scattered and weak to 
dislodge the enemy from the protection of his land-batteries and of 
his gunboats, I determined to take advantage of the few remaining 
moments of daylight to reorganise our troops for offensive or defensive 
purposes at daybreak, as circumstances might require. I never gave the 
order “ to withdraw the forces from beyond the enemy’s fire.” My order 
was simply to collect all stragglers, reorganise the various commands 
and re-form line of battle, holding the troops ready for offensive or 
defensive purposes in the morning as events might determine. I was 
not “persuaded that delays had been encountered by General Buell in 
his march from Columbia, and that his main force therefore could not 
reach the field of battle in time to save General Grant’s shattered 
fugitive forces from capture or destruction on the following day.” 


“The story of Shiloh was to be that not only of another lost opportunity for the 
South, but one of a reversion of fortune, in which a splendid victory changed into 
something very like a defeat.”—/. 241. 

The following is my Chief-of-Staff’s letter on the subject, only four 
months after the battle :— 

“ CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, August 8, 1862. 
“To the Editor of the Savannah Republican: 

“ My attention has been recently attracted to a wide-spread article 
under the caption of ‘A Lost Opportunity at Shiloh,’ which, it appears, 
is taken from a letter addressed to your journal by your regular corres- 
pondent, P. W. A. This article is calculated to elevate a subordinate 
General of the Federals at the expense of General Beauregard. I 
know your correspondent well enough to feel assured that he wrote 
with no such purpose ; and yet that must be the effect with all who 
have given credit to this story of the ‘lost opportunity at Shiloh.’ 

“ Having been on the staff of General Beauregard during the battle 
of Shiloh, I happen to know the exact truth in the matter, misrepre- 
sented to P. W. A. by his pert and self-sufficient informant ; and since 
the broadcast dissemination of the untruth, I think it proper to ask 


space for a brief statement. P ; 
*“ General Prentiss did not deceive the Commander-in-Chief of the 
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Confederate forces at Shiloh by any shallow invention, either in 
regard to the movements of General Buell’s army or the existence of 
extensive works at Pittsburg Landing. General Beauregard had the 
concurrent evidence of prisoners and scouts that Buell’s arrival was 
confidently expected. It was this knowledge that led him, on the 
night of the 3d of April, at the late hour of 11 o’clock, to send me 
to General Johnston to urge an immediate advance on Pittsbuig 
Landing, before the junction of Buell’s and Grant’s forces could be 
effected ; and it was this belief that induced him, on the afternoon of 
the 5th of April, in a council of general officers, to give his opinion 
that the movement was then (0 date, in consequence of the untoward 
delay of our troops in their march from Corinth, and our consequent 
inability to strike the enemy on Saturday, as he had anticipated. It 
was, however, after General Beauregard had given his orders and 
made his arrangements as far as practicable to meet any exigency 
that I joined him and communicated the substance of a dispatch 
addressed to General Johnston, that had been handed me on the 
battle-field, which encouraged the hope that the main part of Buell’s 
forces had marched in the direction of Decatur. 

“ But further, in proof that Prentiss could not have attempted any 
such device as that represented, I can add, he fudlicly said to me 
that Buell’s forces would effect a junction during the night, and that 
as a consequence our victory would be wrenched from us the next 
day. Sharing my tent with Colonel Jacob Thompson and myself, on 
the morning of the 7th of April, when the firing began at the out- 
posts, he remarked with satisfaction: ‘Ah! what did I tell you, 
gentlemen? ‘They are at it again.’ 

“As for the utter absence of defensive works at Pittsburg Landing, 
our information was complete; and no words of General Prentiss 
could have shaken General Beauregard’s convictions, even had he 
asked him any questions in that connection, which I[ know he did not. 

“General Beauregard did know, however, that the enemy had gun- 
boats of the heaviest metal to protect the fragments of Grant's army, 
as effectually as our wooden steamers had maintained our little force 
of 3000 men in a far less favorable position at New Madrid against 
25,000 men under General Pope, as long as it was thought expedient 
to hold the place ; or, as since then, and more prominently, McClellan 
found efficient refuge with his routed forces under the fire of his 
gunboats on James River. 

“The enemy’s gunboats were at once put in requisition, and used 
with an effect on our troops to which all will testify who were in the 
advance and witnessed it. 

“Our troops were scattered; army, division, brigade, and even 
regimental organizations were broken up for the time to such an 
extent that any advance at that hour of the day, in such order and 
masses as would have promised any substantial advantage, was out of 
the question. Among the unavoidable causes of this disorganization 
were the rawness of many of the regiments engaged and the densely- 
wooded nature of the battle-field, which made it impossible to mass 
in due time enough troops for a resolute, sustained, effective assault 
on the enemy. ‘Toward the close of the action on both days, corps 
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as well as brigade commanders found themselves with only such com- 
mands as they could collect in the woods, débris of other-and different 
corps, divisions, and brigades. 

“General Beauregard had observed this as well as the great ex- 
haustion of his men, then engaged for twelve hours without any other 
food than a scanty breakfast, and knew that his last reserves had 
necessarily been brought into action about the time General Johnston 
fell. Accordingly, on returning to the vicinity of Shiloh Chapel 
about 6 Pp. M., he gave orders to collect our scattered forces, to re-form 
our broken organizations, and sleeping on our arms, to be held ready 
to meet the onset of Wallace’s fresh division and Buell’s forces at 
daylight, knowing well at the time from abundant experience that it 
would take more than one hour to disseminate the order and two to 
execute it. And in this connection it is pertinent to say that it was 
some time after dark before many of the brigades were organised and 
in the position assigned them. 

“It is not becoming in me to speak of the capacity of General 
Beauregard, but I may be permitted to say that he is certainly the 
last officer against whom the charge of want of military enterprise 
can be established ; for he is the commander who, before the metal 
of our troops had been tested, arranged his — of but 18,500 
men to accept battle with the army of McDowell, 50,000 strong 
whose forces he actually engaged on the 18th of ral; at Bull Run. 
Animated by the plain dictates of prudence and foresight, he sought 
to be ready for the coming storm, which he had anticipated and 
predicted as early as the afternoon of the 5th. 

‘To have continued the conflict another hour—that is, until 
darkness on the 6th inst.— would not have resulted in the capture of 
Grant’s army, wrecked even as it was and cowering under the high 
river banks, yet sheltered by his gunboats, but in the greater disper- 
sion and disorganization of our own jaded troops, and to such an 
extent indeed, in such a field, as to have rendered it impossiblé to 
have collected them on the next morning in any order to have offered 
resistance even to Wallace’s fresh division of Grant’s army. Even as 
it was, at no time during the 7th of April were we able to engage the 
enemy with more than. 15,000 men, with whom, however, properly 
massed and handled, we held the field against Wallace, the débris of 
Grant’s division and Buell’s army (45,000), until it became evidently 
wrong to maintain longer so unequal a battle ; when our forces were 
withdrawn from the field in an order and spirit without a parallel in 
war, and without abatement of the honor they had won for our arms, 
leaving their enemy stunned and unable to follow. 

(Signed) “THOMAS JORDAN, 
“4, A. General on General Beauregard’s Staff.” 


‘His [General Beauregard’s] forces exhibited a want of discipline and a disorder 
which he seems to have been unable to control ; and with the exception of a few 
thousand disciplined troops held firmly in hand by General Bragg, the whole army 
degenerated into bands of roving plunderers.”—/, 241. 


The reason of this disorder and want of control has already been 
explained. Nearly two-thirds of the troops composing that army had 
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either been just mustered into service, or had retired from Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, in front of a victorious enemy. The broken and 
wooded nature of the field of battle had disorganised and scattered 
the commands more effectually than the fire of the enemy; and as 
they advanced through the well-supplied encampments of the Fed- 
erals many of our trooops dispersed in every direction to plunder and 
collect spoils, disregarding the orders of their commanding officers. 
[t became even necessary to apply the torch to some of those en- 
campments to drive away the stragglers and deserters. It is unjust 
to say that only “a few thousand disciplined troops were held firmly 
in hand by General Bragg.” His division was in no better condition 
than those of Generals Polk, Hardee, and Breckenridge ; and these 
officers did as good service on that memorable field as General Bragg. 
The only drawback was that General Polk, mistaking his orders on 
the evening of the 6th, withdrew most of his command to the rear of 
the field of battle for the purpose of re-supplying them with ammuni- 
tion and provisions, not getting back into position on the morning of 
the 7th until the battle had been progressing some time. 


EVACUATION OF CORINTH. 

“The trans-Mississippi campaign being considered closed for some time, Price 
and Van Dorn, with a division of Missourians and some Arkansas troops, had 
crossed the Mississippi and joined Beauregard, with a view of operating on the 
east bank of the river.”—/. 320. 

This concentration of the troops of that portion of the Trans- 
Mississippi Department with those in West Tennessee was ordered 
by General Johnston at my request, for the purpose of participating 
in the expected battle at Shiloh with General Grant ; but the rains, 
the high waters in the rivers and the want of transportation delayed 
the movement of those troops so that they arrived at Corinth about 
two weeks after that battle. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 




















A DREAM OF THE BASTILE.* 
: ORTH from the narrow casement, 
' Out through the grated bars, 


My soul from its sad abasement 
Has sought the heavenly stars. 

} Far in the space eternal, 

: From the celestial light, 

It watcheth with eyes supernal 
The great world hushed in night. 





O soul! from the spirit’s tower 
Who keepeth the warder’s place, 
Who marketh the giddy hour, . 
And the swift monarch’s race — 
Pray tell to a watcher weary, 
Who looks through the grated bars 
With eyes very sad and dreary, 
What seest thou from the stars ? 


“T look on a mighty city 
Whose dome is fair and white, 
But not a heart of pity 
Is slumbering there to-night: 
Cold as her marble towers, 
Cold as her troubled stream, 
Are the hearts which count love’s hours 
) Or stir the statesman’s dream. 





“There are none in her halls of pleasure, 

None in her halls of state, 

None whom the world will measure 
As ranked among the great: 

None in her highest places — 
Not even the meanest thrall, 

Who can read the upturned faces, 
Or the writing on the wall. 


“Unpitying greed of glory, 
Unpitying greed of fame — 
To live in a feeble story 
Or die with a blazoned name! 
$$$ a ‘ eeeeeee verse 


* This poem was written on the night of December r2th, 1861 — ten years ago—by the firelight on 
the hearth of one of the casemates of Fort Lafayette, where the author was wrongfully confined. 
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They heed not the fearful warning 
As, mad with the lust of power, 
They shut their eyes to the dawning 

Of the new Nation’s hour.” 


O soul! beyond the river 
What seest thou on the plain, 
\ Where the bright bayonets quiver 
Like moonlight in the rain? 
Pray tell to a watcher weary 
Who looks through the grated bars, 
What in the sad night dreary 
Thou seest from yonder stars? 


“T see far over the river, 

Under the sweet star-light, 
Enough to make one shiver 

With sorrow, horror and fright: 
Two mighty armies are lying 

Encamped on the tented field — 
Two armies of brothers, vieing 

In valor which never will yield. 


“ All through the land there are mothers 
Who look on the stars to-night, 
And pray for their sons and brothers 
Marshalled and waiting the fight. 

Alas for the childless weepers, 
Alas for the widowed souls, 
When yon two armies of sleepers 

Rush to the battle rolls! 


“The stars which look down in sorrow, 

Will then look down in dread 

On the hosts of to-day, to-morrow 
Lying in heaps of dead: 

The fondest hopes of a mother, 
The purest of maiden’s trust, 

The father, the lover, the brother 
Lying stark in the dust.” 


O soul, with eyes supernal, 
Is there no help for this? 
Looking from the eternal 
Down on this black abyss, 
Seest thou not in the gloaming 
A singlé glimmering star, 
Which over the turbid foaming 
Promiseth hope afar ? 
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Is there no kindly power 

Of refuge from such a crime? 
Do the Dark Ages lower 

Again o’er the paths of time? 
Are we not truly biding 

Nearer than we have trod 
To the great mystery hiding 

The unseen world of God? 


I thought that our Age was brighter 
Than any the world had seen; 

That the clouds were growing lighter, 
The future far more serene. 

Is there some fearful warning 
Whose shaft is yet to be hurled 

To punish the blind God-scorning 
Who break the peace of the world? 


I thought in my idle dreaming 
The days of the sword were o’er, 
That the flash of bright arms gleaming 
Would scourge the world no more: 
That the Pen was the mighty power, 
Wielded by sage and youth, 
To rule in the troubled hour 
By the strong lines of Truth. 


I saw through a glass but darkly, 
I saw as a little child; 

For the dead lying there all starkly 
Tell me my dreams were wild. 

They speak from the silent passes, 
Under the quiet sky, 

And from the dank morasses, 
Giving my dreams the lie. 


Then tell me, O soul! I pray thee, 
Looking from yonder height, 

What may the hopes of day be 
After this fearful night? 

Doth there a silver lining 
Under the cloud appear, 

A star in the far East shining 
Which I cannot see from here? 


“OQ watcher pale and dreary, 
Looking from out thy bars, 

Thy human heart would weary 
To know what from the stars 
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, I see on the field and mountain, 
In the city and in the glen, 
Away by the forest fountain, 
And in the hearts of men! 


“The lust of power destroyeth 
The mighty works of time’; 

S Fame’s fickle dream decoyeth 

To cruelty and crime: 

But they who do God’s duty 

Can conquer by His word 

And Truth’s celestial beauty, 

Far better than the sword. 


“This world is very spacious, 
There’s room enough for all; 

And God is just and gracious, 
And heareth every call: 

He waiteth but the dawning 
Of His appointed time 

To crush without a warning 
The revellers in crime. 


“T see most fearful visions! 
The earth mad-drunk with blood; 
The Statesman’s cold derisions 
Of charity and God ; 
Pity and holy feeling 
Hiding in caves afraid, 
And spectre Famine stealing 
After the dripping blade! 


“ The sacred roof-tree burning, 
The household gods in dust ; 
3rother from brother turning 
In hatred and distrust ; 
Father and son and brother 
Met in a deadly strife — 
What are the prayers of a mother, 
What the tears of a wife? 


“Into the trenches fling them, 
Anywhere out of sight ; 
Down from the ramparts bring them 
All in the pale moonlight! 
Cover their upturned faces, 
Calm in their mute despair ; 
Heap turf over the places — 
None to pray for them there! 
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“ Never think of the mothers 

Who guided the little feet — 
Tenderer than all others, 

There never was love so sweet! 
Never think of the maiden 

Who saw them in pride depart — 
Her soul with sorrow o’erladen, 

Wretchedness in her heart. 


“Let the proud war-steed trample, 

Scour the plains with shell, 

Charge in your serried columns, 
Raining the fires of Hell, 

Reeking with blood and slaughter 
Over the trembling plain: 

And when all of this is finished, 
What, O man, ts the gain? 


* % * * * * * 


“ Ah, watcher pale and weary, 

Looking from out thy bars, 

The lessons are very dreary 
You learn to-night from the stars. 

The curtains are slowly closing 
Like to a mighty pall, 

Yet the great God is watching 
With wisdom over all. 


“Go to thy pillow, watcher ; 
Calm and untroubled sleep: 
Thou wilt be never the wiser 
For all the vigils you keep. 
Think no more of thy star-dreams, 
Shut out the ghostly night; 
But on thy pillow remember — 
GOD WILL DEFEND THE RIGHT.” 


APPLETON OAKSMITH. 








SOVEREIGNTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


III. 


E have seen that in the republican form of government, 
W sovereignty, according to its nature, controls every person 
and thing within its territory, and is itself above all control ; that it is 
indivisible and inalienable ; that is does in nowise consist of the rights 
and powers it grants and delegates ; that while it is the right to govern, 
it is not the government—this being the exercise of sovereignty 
through agencies and instruments ; that sovereignty is predicable only 
of will ; that political will can only exist and be exercised in and by 
an organised community of people ; that hence each State must be 
sovereign for itself, z ¢. have the absolute right of self-government in 
all things ; that by their wills the States made “the Constitution of 
the United (or associated) States ;” that in so doing they federated ; 
that entirely intact their said wills must remain to govern (each itself 
locally, and they themselves generally), and to amend their constitu 
tion if they wish; and finally, that in all respects the Union is an 
association of sovereigns. 
I shall now show that the Federal instrument fully proves this 
theory, and contains nothing against it. 


“Wuat Doers iT Say or ITSELF?” 


In his speech of 1833, Mr. Webster, while conceding that the Con 
stitution was no more than “a deed drawn but not executed ” till it 
was ratified by the States, said:—‘‘ The question whether the Con- 
stitution is a compact between States is one which must be mainly 
argued from the instrument itself.” He then asks, “What does it say 
of itself? What does it purport to be? Does it style itself a league, 
confederacy, or compact between sovereign States?” And answers, 
“Certainly not ; but it declares itself a Constitution.” This advances 
us not a step but leaves the question still before us: What is the 
Constitution? Let us then adopt his suggestion and ask the “ deed” 
what it has to say of itself, taking care to keep out of his sophistical 
clouds. 


THE TESTIMQNY OF THE TITLE AND PREAMBLE. 


The title is “ The Constitution of the United States,” and the pre 
amble says :—“ We, the people of the United States, . . do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of America.” 
Whose Constitution then is it? The title answers, “ the Constitution 
of the * States.” Who is it for? The preamble answers, “this Con- 
stitution for the * States.” The States then are the important 
subjects of these sentences, while the word “ United ””— meaning as- 
sociated —is a mere adjective. These phrases obviously refer to the 
preéxistent States, united by the pact. It was only as such bodies 


‘ 
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that “the people” could become parties to the Constitution, for each 
individual citizen was a member of the State and had no right what- 
ever to act politically except in such body and as such member. 

Again, “people of” and “Constitution of,” like “Government of,” 
“treasury of,” “army and navy of,” and the like phrases throughout 
the instrument, are possessive phrases, necessarily implying that the 
political entities mentioned belong to “united States,” not united 
people ; which is literally the fact, and which was the understanding 
of the fathers. We are then compelled to say that the owners of these 
things are so many States ; that each must have the mind and will of 
an owner ; and that the phrase “ United States” can but mean pre- 
existent communities, conjoining themselves in league. 

And the repeated use in the said pact of the phrase “union of 
States ” conveys the same idea (Art. 1, §2; Art. Iv, §$$3, 4). Nay 
more, the States referred to in the preamble must be those which the 
second article of the first Federal pact declared to be sovereign, and 
which must have remained so in and ¢hrough the very act and moment 
of forming the “more perfect union” described and “established” 
in the second and present Federal pact. 

We find, then, that the title and preface of the Constitution, illus- 
trated by history, conclusively show a union of distinct common- 
wealths, coequal, and of course each for itself sovereign. I shall 
now proceed to show that all the instrument consists with these views, 
and proves itself to be a fedus of absolute sovereignties. 


Tue “ DEED” NAMES AND RECOGNISES THE STATES. 


Article 1, §1, declares that “representatives and direct taxes shall 
be apportioned among the Federal States which may be included 
within this Union, according to their respective numbers.” The 
article then provides for a numbering and apportionment within three 
years, and decennial repetitions of the same, and continues as 
follows :—‘* The number of representatives shall not exceed one for 
every 30,000, but each Sfa¢e shall have at least one representative ; 
and until such enumeration shall be made, the Sate of New Hampshire 
shall be entitled to choose 3, Massachusetts 8, Rhode Island 1, Con 
necticut 5, New York 6, New Jersey 4, Pennsylvania 8, Delaware 1, 
Maryland 6, Virginia 10, North Carolina 5, South Carolina 5, and 
Georgia 3. When vacancies happen in the representation from anj 
State, the executive authority ‘hereof shall issue writs of election to 
fill such vacancies.” 

Here are named the political bodies which are alike ‘the United 
States’ and “the people of the United States,” for “the people ” are 
the States, and the States are “the people.” This section shows 
preéxistent historical bodies with their respective names, geographies, 
organisms and independent political wills — bodies which fully and 
precisely filled the description of the State or nation of public law, 
and which associated themselves as “the United States” for their 
“common defence and general welfare”— becoming thereby “ the 
several States” of “this Union,” as the Constitution repeatedly calls 
them. The presumption is that each remained the same political 
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body zz the Union that acted in en/ering it, especially as there is no 
provision degrading or even in the slightest degree changing a State. 

A fact commonly overlooked, though very important, should be 
noted here. The word “State” in the Constitution, referring to New 
York or Virginia, means precisely what it does when it refers to 
France or Russia, z. ¢. the State or nation of public law. For instance, 
Article 111, §2, provides for jurisdiction of cases “between a Séate, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign Séafes, citizens or subjects.” (See 
also Amendment x1.) The words “State” and “ States,” used by the 
fathers without qualification, must mean what they do when used by 
publicists (See 1. Sto. Com. §207.) 


ALL ELECTIONS OR POWERS ARE OF STATES. 


All authority to elect Federal functionaries and all the “powers 
delegated to them” belong absolutely to the States, by virtue of their 
original existence and right. Article 1, §1, declares that “a// legis- 
iative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives.” The “members” of the “ House” are to be “chosen 
every second year by the people of the several States,” who are qualified 
to elect members of the lower branch of the State Legislature. “The 
Senate . . . shall be composed of two members from each Statze, 
chosen by the legislature thereof for six years.” ‘These provisions show 
that these two bodies, which are to possess and exercise “ a// legislative 
powers herein granted,” are to be entirely elected by “the States.” 

Section 8 of the same article declares that the aforesaid “Congress 
shall have power” to levy taxes, borrow money, regulate commerce, 
make the coinage, establish a postal system, declare war, raise 
armies, provide a navy, etc., etc. In Section 9 are the restrictions 
put by the States upon their Congress, ze. “the Congress of the 
* States ;” and in Section 1o are the inhibitions imposed by the States 
upon themselves, in which they agree not to make treaties, grant 
letters of marque, coin money, pass ex fost facto laws, or such as 
impair the obligation of contracts, levy duties without the consent of 
Congress, keep troops or war-ships in time of peace, or engage in 
war unless actually invaded, etc., etc. 

We now see that the legislative provisions necessarily imply distinct 
and sovereign States voluntarily united and voluntarily acting in the 
Union ; and show that the said States elect, by their voters, all the 
members of both Houses of Congress — this body having “all legis- 
lative powers herein granted.” Nay more, we see that both Houses 
of Congress are elected by, and do represent, States alone — such 
States being identical with “the people of the United States.” Here 
also is seen the falsehood of the assertion that the House of Repre- 
sentatives is “national” in character, instead of Federal. The rep- 
resentatives are “ apportioned among the several Sfates ;” “each State 
shall have at least one representative ;” the filling of “vacancies in 
the representation of any Sfafe” is provided for ; the representatives 
are to be elected by and in “the several States ;” and they are to be 
a part of “the Congress of the * Séates.” 
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And, consistently with the above, Article 1, $1, declares that “ the 
executive power shall be vested in a President ;” and that “ each 
State shall . . . appoint a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress.” It is further provided that these electors are to 
meet iz the State and cast the vote of the State, and transmit the same 
sealed, to Congress, where in due time it is to be opened and counted 
with the others. 

So far we see that the “deed” contains no idea which is not 
strictly one of federation, of State authority and State action. And 
these legislative and executive representatives and agents of the States 
are to provide for and appoint all other officers (including the judicial 
functionaries) of these “agued or federated States. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ALWAYS VICARIOUS. 


The Constitution expressly shows that all Federal “powers” are, 
and remain, derivative from and subordinate to the Sfates as such. 

Article 1. declares that “all legislative powers herein granted shall 
be zested in a Congress of the United States.” Article 1. declares 
that “the executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States.” Article 11. declares that “the judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court,” etc. Whose “judicial 
power” is referred to? “The judicial power of the United States,” 
of course. Whose legislative and executive authority is meant? 
That of the same States. 

But it would be insulting the intelligent reader to argue such a 
matter further. No one can suppose that this created thing and 
agency called the Government could have “absolute supremacy ” 
over the States that established it, or indeed over any person or thing 
whatever. 


ALL CITIZENS AND SUBJECTS ARE THOSE OF STATES. 


The next two articles will prove that all Federal officers and all 
citizens are citizens of the States, and of course respectively their sub- 
jects ; as well as show still further that the States were intended to be 
the sole parties to and actors in the federal system. Article 111, with 

Amendment x1, provide that “the judicial power shall extend . 

to controversies between two or more Séa/es ; between a Sfate and 
citizens of another State; between citizens of different States ; between 
citizens of the same State, claiming lands under grants of different 
States ; and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, 
citizens and subjects”; but that (as the amendment provides) this 
“power shall not be construed to extend to any suit against one of 
the United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign State.” 

Here and in Article rv, §2, we find the whole “people of the United 
States” provided for, in reference to judicial matters and privileges 
of citizenship, under the description of citizens of States.* 








*This is the only constitutional citizenship in the ‘United States that the fathers ever contem- 
plated. A State, as will be seen, is the members thereof bound in the social compact. Look at 
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3ut let us goon. Article 1v. says : —“ Full faith and credit shall be 
given in each Sfaée to the public acts, records and judicial proceed- 
ings of every other State. . . . The citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.” 


THE UNION WAS MADE TO PRESERVE THE STATES. 


The following clauses of this same Article rv. put it beyond doubt 
that the Union was to be composed exclusively of States ; and that 
the great object of forming it was the preservation of them in their 
full pre-existent integrity and sovereignty. “ New Sfates may be ad- 
mitted by Congress zzfo this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other Safe; nor any Séate 
be formed by the junction of two or more Sfates or parts of Sfates, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the Sfa/es concerned as well 
as of the Congress. . . . The United States shall guaranty to every 
State in this Union a republican form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion. x 


THE WiLts or States Must LIvE To AMEND. 


Article provides s for amendments by the “ vztification” of “ three- 
fourths of the States” ; and that “no Sfaze without z¢s consent shall be 
deprived of zs equal suffrage in the Senate.” States cannot “ratify” 
“amendments” without having kept the zw7//s that originally “ratified” 
to “ordain.” The phrase “cts consent” shows beyond question that 
the survival of such wills was contemplated. 


THE SAME STATES MADE BOTH FEDERAL COMPACTS. 


Article vi. provides that the debts, etc., shall be as valid againsi the 
United States under this Constitution as under the confederation” ; and 
that the Constitution, and the laws made in pursuance of it, and the 
treaties, “shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in 

y State shall be bound thereby . . .”; and all officers, both of 
the Federal and State Governments, are to swear “to support this 
Constitution.’ 

The above words “ Constitution” and “ Confederation” evidently 
refer to the ézstrument used —“ the United States” being the identical 
and absolutely unchanged parties “under” both ; but, with character- 
istic quibbling, Story and Webster refer to this article in proof of a 
change “from a confederation to another system” of government 
which is not a confederation, and which they say 7s a Constitution / 
and forthermore, Webster absurdly says “the Constitution is a govern- 


” 





, 
the pres ont Cc ons stitutions of Massachusetts and New York. The latter calls he sr people “*members’ 
and “‘citizens”’ of the State. Massachusetts sets ~~ the actual social compact in her pre am! mond 
and calls her citizen ‘ta subject of this State,” as he in fact and in right. In a republican 
State the social compact is the only possible tie of pe Nae We shall see this he ween, as 
well as that the only allegiance in our country is due to the State. 





*When the phrase “citizen of the United States” is used, it means a citizen and subject of 
a State entitled to the benefit of this stipulation of his sovereign, when he goes to any one of the 
federalised States, 7. e. he can go to any State and have the same ‘ ‘privileges and immunities 
as the citizens of that State er 


” 
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ment proper,” as if the instrument, and the government under it, were 
the same political entity! 


THE INSTRUMEMT SAYS THE STATES ARE THE PARTIES. 


While all the expounders of the Massachusetts school positively 
assert that the people, as a nation, made the Constitution, and are the 
constituents of the Union, the “deed” itself as positively convicts 
them of falsehood, by showing the States to be the sole parties to 
“the union of States” called “the United States.” Let us see. 
Keeping in mind the actual naming of the States in the first article, 
and the constant recognition of them through all the provisions thus 
far quoted, let us bring to view Article vi. This article, the full 
force of which does not seem to be appreciated, prevents the pos- 
sibility of honest controversy; for it is absolute and decisive proof 
of the States being the sole parties to the instrument, and hence superior 
to it in every possible respect, as well as sovereign over the govern- 
ment provided for. It reads as follows:—‘ Zhe ratification of the 
conventions of nine States shall be sufficient for the establishment of this 
Constitution, between the States so ratifying the same.” 

Unquestionably then, rst. that which is to establish, or suffice for 
“establishment,” is “ratification”; 2d. “ States” are to “ratify”; 
3d. therefore, “s/he States” are to “establish” the Constitution and 
government. 

No question can arise that conventions were to declare the sovereign 
wills of States, for the language is, “between the States so [7 ¢. by 
conventions] ratifying the same.” 

And we must keep in mind, too, the character in which the States 
acted, until the establishment of the Constitution was completed — 
that of sovereign States. See the second Article of the “ Federal 
Constitution,” which was superseded by the present one. 

In order that we may now and here fully appreciate the wilful 
untruth of the Massachusetts school, let us exhibit the preamble and 
Article vil. in juxtaposition —keeping in mind the naming of the 
States and their recognition throughout, as well as the fact that 
“united” is merely adjective:—“We, the people of the United 
States . . . do ordain and establish this Constitution. .... The 
ratification of the conventions of mine States shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the 
same.” It is certain, then, that several States, and not a nation, estab- 
lished the system, and remained the sovereigns of it. 


Tue “ ExecuTeD” “ DEED.” 


To give acorrect idea of the Constitution as a completed instru- 
ment, binding the parties — whether in law or in faith, it matters not 
— it should be published with the names of the States, and the ex- 
pressions they used in ratifying and ordaining —just as should any 
other deed, compact, or instrument whatever. Who ever before heard 
of a completed contract, or “executed ” “deed ” being published — 
with the intent of showing it as such — with the names of the lawyers 
who drew it up, but not the names of the parties? How would such a 
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document look in court as the basis of a suit against a party? Nay 
more, how does it look when cited to tell its own history? When Mr. 
Webster asked, “ What does it say of itself?” the last thing in the 
world he wanted was /¢s answer. 

The Constitution has always been published with words added 
which did not belong to it, and with names appended of men who 
merely devised it for the States that employed them to consider and 
adopt or reject, but who gave it no portion of its life and power. It 
did not live and speak till the States ordained it. But Judge Story, 
who assumed to be a teacher, and should have taught truth, is guilty 
of the following ’cuteness in his commentaries on the Constitution 
($1856) :—“And here closes our review of the Constitution. . 
The concluding passage of it is:—‘ Done in Convention, by the unani- 
mous consent of all the States present, the 17th day of September, 
1787.’ .. . At the head of the illustrious men who framed and 
signed, stands the name of George Washington.” 

Mark the unqualified statement that this is ‘he concluding passage of 
the Constitution. ‘The aim is to impress the people with the idea that 
this is the “consent” referred to in the Declaration of Independence 
as the basis of rightful government, and that this consent was then 
and there given. This flagrant falsehood is common with the Massa- 
chusetts school. In the New York Wordd, of April 8, 1864, is the 
following version of it:—“The Constitution was a Federal compact, 
done in Convention by the unanimous consent of the States present.” 
If it was then “done,” the States when they acted must have undone 
it. And even George H. Pendleton seems to know of no other doing. 
He says :—“ Zhe men of 1787 . . . committed to the Federal Govern- 
ment inter-State and international affairs. All the rest they reserved 
to the States themselves.” This is a fair sample of thousands of ex- 
pressions that might be quoted. Not only the people at home, but 
distinguished writers abroad, are misled. One in the Worth British 
Review, for instance, thinks “the history of State-sovereignty ends, 
and that of State-Rights begins, in the Convention of 1787.” Some 
of the sapient expounders say “the States in their official capacity” 
proposed while the nation ordained the Constitution— the States as 
sections or groups of voters, under authority, expressing the national 
will pretty much as companies by command fall into regimental line. 


> 


THE Compact was “ DONE” ONLY BY STATES. 


Instead of the Constitution being “done” by the Convention of 
1787, this body was composed of mere agents of the States, and was 
under special instructions from them to devise a plan and report it to 
Congress, to be sent by that body to the respective States for their 
absolute decision —each for herself, Aro or con. Each through her 
legislature called her convention, which her people elected. Each 
held it in her own time and at her own place; and each had the 
universally conceded right to reject, and two of them did so. All 
finally ratified ; three in 1787, eight in the different months of 1788, 
one in 1789, and the last in 1790; each convention by vote declaring 
the will ot a corporate body, a sovereign commonwealth. ‘The Con- 
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vention of 1787 had simply “done” what would have been waste 
paper but for the life and validity which was “done” to it by these 
thirteen absolutely sovereign wills. By these wills and by them only 
“‘ the Constitution of the United States” was “ done” and “established ” 
as a federation. 


THE ORDAINING WORDS WHICH SHOULD BE AFFIXED. 


To give a true idea of the instrument, the names of the thirteen 
States and their seals should be affixed, with the vital words of the 
instrument by which they did “assent to and ratify” the Constitu- 
tion — expressions which every State used, and of which the four 
following are good examples :— 

“We, the deputies of the people of the Delaware State, in conven- 
tion met, . . . do approve of, assent to, ratify, and confirm the said 
Constitution. Done December 7, 1787.” 

“We, the delegates of the State of New Jersey, . . . do hereby, 
for and on behalf of the people of the said State of New Jersey, 
agree to, ratify, and confirm the same. . . . Done December 18, 1787.” 

“We, the delegates of the people of the State of Georgia, in con- 
vention met, .. . do, in virtue of the authority to us given by the 
people of the said State for that purpose, . . . ratify and adopt the said 
Constitution.” Done January 2, 1788. 

“We, the delegates of the people of Virginia, . . . in convention 

. in the name and behalf of the people of Virginia, do, by these 
presents, assent to and ratify the Constitution, . . . hereby announcing 
to all whom it may concern, that the said Constitution is binding on 
the said people.” 

These ordinances show that to get a complete idea of “ the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” the instrument, the names of the ordainers, 
and the ordaining words should be presented together, in a pictorial repre- 
sentation as it were. The ordinances undoubtedly vitalise the instru- 
ment. Suppose courts did not take official cognisance of the Con- 
stitution, and it were permitted to deny that it was lawin a given 
State, the act of ordaining or adopting would be indispensable to 
show its “establishment” in her territory and over her people. 
There is, as to any given State, but one ordaining and establishing 
act in existence. Nobody ever heard of any other than the act of 
ratification. 

The Constitution contains no sign of any other theory than the one 
herein set forth ; and no leading father can be cited in opposition to 
it. The “powers” of the instrument must be delegations of States ; 
the restrictions on States must be their agreements ; the government 
must be their creation; the administrators of it must be their citizens, 
agents, and allegiant subjects ; all “the people” must be their members 
and citizens ; all the suffragists and voting authority of the country are 
exclusively ¢heirs ; the only creating, ordaining, delegating, granting, and 
owning authority, the instrument shows to be theirs; and, in short, 
the States are recognised and referred to everywhere as ‘he be-all and 
the end-all of the system. 

The union of States is simply a voluntary association of sister 
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republics. A change to involuntariness, or in other words, to an in- 
dissoluble union, cannot be made without destruction of the right of 
self-government — the very thing that characterises a republic — and 
the degrading of the State to a province. And the imperialism or 
“absolute supremacy ” of “the Government” over allegiant States, 
exercised in keeping the States together against their respective wills, 
involves perjured usurpation and flagrant treason on the part of 
Federal officials. 

In reflecting on this subject it is well to keep constantly in mind 
these facts: the Federal Government was created and placed over 
citizens by the acts of their respective States; and each State until 
she had fully deliberated, and by adopting the Constitution had 
become a party, was acting in the character agreed on by all in 
the solemn league and covenant then subsisting, to wit:—“Zach 
State retains her sovereignty.” No power to constrain her will did or 
could then exist. Only a voluntary federation of sovereignties was 
possible; and it was formed. 

It is also well to remember that, at the making of the Union, States 
occupied all the country and included all the people, and governed 
both exclusively by their will, and hence left no persons or territory 
to make a nation of. “The people” had no organised or political 
existence, or capacity to act in political government except as States. 


zr. C, Cures. 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
SAGE ADVICE. 


©6 G0 then you’re in a hobble with your aunt,” said Mr. Kearney, 
as he believed he had summed up the meaning of a very 
blundering explanation by Gorman O’Shea ; “isn’t that it?” 

“Yes, Sir; I suppose it comes to that.” 

“The old story, I’ve no doubt, if we only knew it —as old as the 
Patriarchs: the young ones go into debt and think it very hard that 
the elders dislike the paying it.” 

“No, no; I have no debts —at least none to speak of.” 
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“Tt’s a woman, then? Have you gone and married some good- 
looking girl with no fortune and less family? Who is she?” 

“Not even that, Sir,” said he, half impatient at seeing how little 
attention had been bestowed on his narrative. 

“*Tis bad enough, no doubt,” continued the old man, still in pursuit 
of his own reflections ; “ not but there’s scores of things worse: for if 
a man is a good fellow at heart he’ll treat the woman all the better 
for what she has cost him. ‘That is one of the good sides of selfish- 
ness ; and when you have lived as long as me, Gorman, you'll find out 
how often there’s something good to be squeezed out of a bad quality, 
just as though it were a bit of our nature that was depraved but not 
gone to the devil entirely.” 

“There is no woman in the case here, Sir,” said O’Shea, bluntly, for 
these speculations only irritated him. : 

“Ho, ho! I have it then,” cried the old man; “you’ve been 
burning your fingers with rebellion. It’s the Fenians have got a hold 
of you.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Sir. If you’ll just read these two letters. 
The one is mine, written on the morning I came here: here is my 
aunt’s. The first is not word for word as I sent it, but as well as I can 
remember. At all events it will show how little I had provoked the 
answer. ‘There, that’s the document that came along with my trunks, 
and I have never heard from her since.” 

“* DeaR NEPHEW,’ ” read out the old man, after patiently adjusting 
his spectacles — “‘O’Shea’s Barn is not an inn,’— And more’s the 
pity,” added he, “for it would be a model house of entertainment. 
You'd say any one could have a sirloin of beef or a saddle of mutton ; 
but where Miss Betty gets hers is quite beyond me. ‘Nor are the 
horses at public livery,’” read he out. “I think I may say, if they 
were, that Kattoo won't be hired out again to the young man that took 
her over the fences. ‘As you seem fond of warnings,’ ” continued he, 
aloud —“ Ho, ho! that’s at you for coming over here to tell me about 
the search-warrant ; and she tells you to mind your own business ; and 
droll enough it is. We always fancy we’re saying an impertinence to 
a man when we tell him to attend to what concerns him most. It shows 
at least that we think meddling a luxury. And then she adds, ‘ Kil- 
gobbin is welcome to you,’ and I can only say you are welcome to Kil- 
gobbin,— ay, and in her own words—‘ with such regularity and order as 
the meals succeed.’—‘ All the luggage belonging to you,’ etc., and ‘I am 
very respectfully your Aunt.’ By my conscience, there was no need to 
sign it! ‘That was old Miss Betty all the world over!” and he laughed 
till his eyes ran over, though the rueful face of young O’Shea was 
staring at him all the time. “Don’t look so gloomy, O’Shea,” cried 
Kearney: “I have not so good a cook, nor, I’m sorry to say, so good a 
cellar as at the Barn ; but there are young faces, and young voices and 
young laughter, and a light step on the stairs ; and if I know anything, 
or rather if I remember anything, these will warm a heart at your age 
better than ’44 claret or the crustiest port that ever stained a decanter.” 

“T am turned out, Sir— sent adrift on the world,” said the young 
man, despondently. 

“ And it is not so bad a thing after all, take my word for it, boy. 
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It’s a great advantage now and then to begin life as a vagabond. It 
takes a deal of snobbery out of a fellow to lie under a haystack, and 
there’s no better cure for pretension than a dinner of cold potatoes. 
Not that I say you need the treatment — far from it ; but our distin- 
guished friend Mr. Walpole wouldn’t be a bit the worse of such an 
alterative.” 

“Tf I am left without a shilling in the world?” 

“You must try what you can do on sixpence: the whole thing is 
how you begin. I used not to be able to eat my dinner when I did not 
see the fellow in a white tie standing before the sideboard, and the two 
flunkies in plush and silk stockings at either side of the table ; and 
when I perceived that the decanters had taken their departure, and 
that it was beer I was given to drink, I felt as if I had dined, and was 
ready to go out and have a smoke in the open air; but a little time, 
even without any patience but just time, does it all.” 

“Time won’t teach a man to live upon nothing.” 

“It would be very hard for him if it did; let him begin by having 
few wants, and work hard to supply means for them.” 

“Work hard! why, Sir, if I labored from daylight to dark I’d not 
earn the wages of the humblest peasant, and I’d not know how to live 
on it.” 

“Well, I have given you all the philosophy in my budget ; and to tell 
you the truth, Gorman, except so far as coming down in the world in 
spite of myself, I know mighty little about the fine precepts I have been 
giving you. But this I know, you have a roof over your head here, and 
you're heartily welcome to it ; and who knows but your aunt may come 
to terms all the sooner because she sees you here?” 

“‘ You are very generous to me, and I feel it deeply,” said the young 
man ; but he was almost choked with the words. 

“You have told me already, Gorman, that your aunt gave you no 
other reason against coming here than that I had not been to call on 
you ; and I believe you—believe you thoroughly: but tell me now, 
with the same frankness, was there nothing passing in your own mind, 
—had you no suspicions or misgivings, or something of the same 
kind, to keep you away? Be candid with me now, and speak it out 
freely.” 

“None, on my honor: I was sorely grieved to be told I must not 
come, and thought very often of rebelling, so that indeed when I did 
rebel I was in a measure prepared for the penalty, though scarcely so 
heavy as this.” 

“Don’t take it to heart. It will come right yet ; everything comes 
right if we give it time—and there’s plenty of time to the fellow who 
is not five-and-twenty. It’s only the old dogs, like myself, who are 
always doing their match against time, are in a hobble. To feel that 
every minute of the clock is something very like three weeks of the 
almanac, flurries a man when he wants to be cool and collected. 
Put your hat on a peg and make your home here. If you want to be 
of use, Kitty will show you scores of things to do about the garden, 
and we never object to see a brace of snipe at the end of dinner, 
though there’s nobody cares to shoot them ; and the bog trout — for all 
their dark color—are excellent eating, and I know you can throw a 
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line. All I say is, do something, and something that takes you into 
the open air. Don’t get to lying about in easy-chairs and reading 
novels ; don’t get to singing duets and philandering about with the 
girls. May I never, if I’d not rather find a brandy-flask in your 
pocket than Tennyson’s poems! ” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
REPROOF. 


“Say it out frankly, Kate,” cried Nina, as with flashing eyes and 
heightened color she paced the drawing-room from end to end, with 
that bold sweeping stride which in moments of passion betrayed her. 
“Say it out. I know perfectly what you are hinting at.” 

“T never hint,” said the other, gravely ; “least of all with those I 
love.” 

“So much the better. I detest an equivoque. If I am to be shot, 
let me look the fire in the face.” 

“There is no question of shooting at all. I think you are very 
angry for nothing.” 

“ Angry for nothing! Do you call that studied coldness you have 
observed towards me all day yesterday nothing? Is your ceremonious 
manner — exquisitely polite, I will not deny —is that nothing? Is 
your chilling salute when we met—I half believe you curtsied — 
nothing? That you shun me, that you take pains not to keep my 
company, never to be with me alone, is past denial.” 

“ And I do not deny it,” said Kate, with a voice of calm and quiet 
meaning. 

“ At last, then, I have the avowal. You own that you love me no 
longer?” 

“No, I own nothing of the kind: I love you very dearly ; but I see 
that our ideas of life are so totally unlike, that unless one should bend 
and conform to the other we cannot blend our thoughts in that harmony 
which perfect confidence requires. You are so much above me in 
many things, so much more cultivated and gifted — I was going to say 
civilised, and I believe I might —” 

“Ta—ta—ta!” cried Nina, impatiently. “These flatteries are 
very ill-timed.” 

“So they would be, if they were flatteries ; but if you had patience 
to hear me out, you’d have learned that I meant a higher flattery for 
myself.” 

“Don’t I know it? don’t I guess?” cried the Greek. “ Have not 
your downcast eyes told it? and that look of sweet humility that says, 
‘ At least I am not a flirt’?” 

“ Nor am I,” said Kate, coldly. 

“And Iam! Come, now, do confess. You want to say it.” 

“With all my heart I wish you were not!” And Kate’s eyes swam 
as she spoke. 

“ And what if I tell you that I know it—that in the very employ- 
ment of the arts of what you call coquetry I am but exercising those 

6 
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powers of pleasing by which men are led to frequent the salon 
instead of the café, and like the society of the cultivated and refined 
better than —” 

“No, no, no!” burst in Kate. “There is no such mock principle 
in the case. You are a flirt because you like the homage it secures 
you, and because, as you do not believe in such a thing as an honest 
affection, you have no scruple about trifling with a man’s heart.” 

“So much for captivating that bold hussar!” cried Nina. 

“For the moment I was not thinking of him.” 

“Of whom then?” 

“Of that poor Captain Curtis, who has just ridden away.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” 

“Yes. He has a pretty wife and three nice little girls, and they 
are the happiest people in the world. They love each other, and 
love their home—so at least I am told, for I scarcely know them 
myself.” 

“ And what have I done with Aim ?” 

“Sent him away sad and doubtful — very doubtful if the happiness 
he believed in was the real article after all, and disposed to ask 
himself how it was that his heart was beating in a new fashion, and that 
some new sense had been added to his nature of which he had no 
inkling before. Sent him away with the notes of a melody floating 
through his brain, so that the merry laugh of his children will be a 
discord, and such a memory of a soft glance that his wife’s bright 
look will be meaningless.” 

“ And I have done all this? Poor me!” 

“Ves, and done it so often that it leaves no remorse behind it.”’ 

“ And the same, I suppose, with the others?” 

“With Mr. Walpole, and Dick, and Mr. O’Shea, and Mr. Atlee, 
too, when he was here, in their several ways.” 

“Oh, in theirs, not in mine then?” 

“T am but a bungler in my explanation. I wished to say that you 
adapted your fascinations to the tastes of each.” 

“What a siren!” 

“Well, yes— what a siren! for they’re all in love in some fashion 
or other ; but I could have forgiven you these had you spared the 
married man.” 

“So that you actually envy that poor prisoner the gleam of light 
and the breath of cold air that comes between his prison bars,— that 
one moment of ecstasy that reminds him how he once was free and at 
large, and no manacles to weigh him down? You will not let him 
even touch bliss in imagination? Are you not more cruel than me?” 

“This is mere nonsense,” said Kate, boldly. “ You either believe 
that man was fooling you, or that you have sent him away unhappy. 
lake which of these you like.” 

“Can’t your rustic nature see that there is a third case, quite 
different from both, and that Harry Curtis went off believing — ” 

“Was he Harry Curtis?” broke in Kate. 

“ He was dear Harry when I said good-bye,” said Nina, calmly. 

“Oh, then I give up everything,— I throw up my brief.” 

‘So you ought, for you have lost your cause long ago.” 
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“Even that poor Donogan was not spared, and heaven knows he 
had troubles enough on his head to have pleaded some pity for him.” 

“ And is there no kind word to say of me, Kate?” 

“Oh, Nina, how ashamed you make me of my violence when I 
dare to blame you! but if I did not love you so dearly I could better 
bear you should have a fault.” 

“TI have only one, then?” 

“IT know of no great one but this. I mean, I know of none that 
endangers good-nature and right feeling.” 

“And are you so sure that this does? Are you so sure that what 
you are faulting is not the manner and the way of a world you have 
not seen? that all these levities, as you would call them, are not the 
ordinary wear of people whose lives are passed where there is more 
tolerance and less rain?” 

“ Be serious, Nina, for a moment, and own that it was by intention 
you were in the approach when Captain Curtis rode away ; that you 
said something to him, or looked something — perhaps both —on 
which he got down from his horse and walked beside you for full a 
mile?” 

“ All true,” said Nina, calmly. “I confess to every part of it.” 

“Td far rather that you said you were sorry for it.” 

“But I am not; I’m very glad — I’m very proud of it. Yes, look 
as reproachfully as you like, Kate! ‘very proud’ was what I said.” 

“Then I am indeed sorry,” said Kate, growing pale as she spoke. 

“T don’t think after all this sharp lecturing of me that you deserve 
much of my confidence, and if I make you any, Kate, it is not by way 
of exculpation, for I do not accept your blame: it is simply out of 
caprice ; mind that, and that I am not thinking of defending myself.”’ 

“‘T can easily believe that,” said Kate, drily. 

And the other continued :—“ When Captain Curtis was talking to 
your father and discussing the chances of capturing Donogan, he 
twice or thrice mentioned Harper and Fry — names which somehow 
seemed familiar to me; and on thinking the matter over when I went 
to my room, I opened Donogan’s pocket-book and there found how 
these names had become known to me. Harper and Fry were tanners 
in Cork Street, and theirs was one of the addresses by which, if I had 
occasion to warn Donogan, I could write to him. On hearing these 
names from Curtis, it struck me that there might be treachery some- 
where. Was it that these men themselves had turned traitors to the 
cause? or had another betrayed them? Whichever way the matter 
went, Donogan was evidently in great danger ; for this was one of the 
places he regarded as perfectly safe. 

“What was to be done? I dared not ask advice on any side. To 
reveal the suspicions which were tormenting me required that I should 
produce this pocket-book, and to whom could I impart this man’s 
secret? I thought of your brother Dick, but he was from home, and 
even if he had not been, I doubt if I should have told him. I should 
have come to you, Kate, but that grand rebukeful tone you had taken 
up this last twenty-four hours repelled me ; and, finally, I took counsel 
with myself. I set off just before Captain Curtis started, to what you 
have called waylay him in the avenue. 
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“Just below the beech-copse he came up; and then that small 
flirtation of the drawing-room, which has caused you so much anger 
and me such a sharp lesson, stood me in good stead, and enabled me 
to arrest his progress by some chance word or two, and at least so far 
to interest him that he got down and walked along at my side. I shall 
not shock you by recalling the little tender ‘nothings’ that passed 
between us, nor dwell on the small mockeries of sentiment which we 
exchanged — I hope very harmlessly — but proceed at once to what I 
felt my object. He was profuse of his gratitude for what I had done 
for him with Walpole, and firmly believed that my intercession alone 
had saved him; and so I went on to say that the best reparation he 
could make for his blunder would be some exercise of well-directed 
activity when occasion should offer. ‘Suppose, for instance,’ said I, 
‘you could capture this man Donogan?’ 

““*'The very thing I hope to do,’ cried he. ‘ The train is laid already. 
One of my constables has a brother in a well-known house in Dublin, 
the members of which, men of large wealth and good position, have 
long been suspected of holding intercourse with the rebels. Through 
his brother, himself a Fenian, this man has heard that a secret com- 
mittee will meet at this place on Monday evening next, at which 
Donogan will be present. Molloy, another head-centre, will also be 
there, and Cummins, who escaped from Carrickfergus.’ I took down 
all the names, Kate, the moment we parted, and while they were fresh 
in my memory. ‘ We'll draw the net on them all,’ said he ; ‘and such 
a haul has not been made since ’98. ‘The rewards alone will amount 
to some thousands.’ It was then I said, ‘And is there no danger, 
Harry ?’” 

“Oh, Nina!” 

“Yes, darling, it was very dreadful, and I felt it so; but somehow 
one is carried away by a burst of feeling at certain moments, and the 
shame only comes too late. Of course it was wrong of me to call him 
Harry ; and he, too, with a wife at home and five little girls — or three, 
I forget which — should never have sworn that he loved me, nor said 
all that mad nonsense about what he felt in that region where chief 
constables have their hearts; but I own to great tenderness and a 
very touching sensibility on either side. Indeed, I may add here that 
the really sensitive natures amongst men are never found under forty- 
five ; but for genuine, uncalculating affection, for the sort of devotion 
that flings consequences to the winds, I’d say, give me fifty-eight or 
sixty.” 

“Nina, do not make me hate you,” said Kate, gravely. 

“Certainly not, dearest, if a little hypocrisy will avert such a mis- 
fortune. And so, to return to my narrative, I learned as accurately as 
a gentleman so much in love could condescend to inform me, of all 
the steps taken to secure Donogan at this meeting, or to capture him 
later on if he should try to make his escape by sea.” 

“You mean, then, to write to Donogan and apprise him of his 
danger?” 

“It is done. I wrote the moment I got back here. I addressed 
him as Mr. James Bredin, care of Jonas Mullory, Esq., 41 New Street, 
which was the first address in the list he gave me. I told him of 
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the peril he ran, and what his friends were also threatened by, and I 
recounted the absurd seizure of Mr. Walpole’s effects here ; and last 
of all, what a dangerous rival he had in this Captain Curtis, who was 
ready to desert wife, children, and the constabulary to-morrow for me ; 
and assuring him confidentially that I was well worth greater sacrifices 
of better men, I signed my initials in Greek letters.” 

“Marvellous caution and great discretion,” said Kate, solemnly. 

“And now come over to the drawing-room, where I have promised 
to sing for Mr. O’Shea some little ballad that he dreamed over all the 
night through ; and then there’s something else — what is it? what 
is it?” 

“How should I know, Nina? I was not present at your arrange- 
ment.” 

“Never mind; I'll remember it presently. It will come to my 
recollection while I’m singing that song.” 

“If emotion is not too much for you.” 

“Just so, Kate — sensibilities permitting ; and, indeed,” she said, 
“‘T remember it already. It was luncheon.” 


CHAPTER XLVITI. 
How MEN IN OFFICE MAKE LOVE. 


“Ts it true they have captured Donogan?” said Nina, coming 
hurriedly into the library, where Walpole was busily engaged with 
his correspondence, and sat before a table covered not only with 
official documents, but a number of printed placards and handbills. 

He looked up, surprised at her presence and by the tone of 
familiarity in her question, for which he was in no way prepared, and 
for a second or two actually stared at without answering her. 

“Can’t you tell me? Are they correct in saying he has been 
caught?” cried she, impatiently. 

“Very far from it. There are the police returns up to last night 
from Meath, Kildare, and Dublin ; and though he was seen at Naas, 
passed some hours in Dublin, and actually attended a night meeting 
at Kells, all trace of him has been since lost, and he has completely 
baffled us. By the Viceroy’s orders I am now doubling the reward 
for his apprehension, and am prepared to offer a free pardon to any 
who shall give information about him, who may not actually have 
committed a felony.” 

“Ts he so very dangerous, then?” 

“Every man who is so daring is dangerous here. The people have 
a sort of idolatry for reckless courage. It is not only that he has 
ventured to come back to the country where his life is sacrificed to 
the law, but he declares openly he is ready to offer himself as a repre- 
sentative for an Irish county, and to test in his own person whether 
the English will have the temerity to touch the man —the choice of 
the Irish people.” 

“ He is bold,” said she, resolutely. 

“ And I trust he will pay for his boldness! Our law officers are 
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prepared to treat him as a felon, irrespective of all claim to his 
character as a Member of Parliament.” 

“ The danger will not deter him.” 

“You think so?” 

“T know it,” was the calm reply. 

“ Indeed,” said he, bending a steady look ather. ‘ What opportuni- 
ties, might I ask, have you had to form this same opinion?” 

“Are not the public papers full of him? Have we not an almost 
daily record of his exploits? Do not your own rewards for his capture 
impart an almost fabulous value to his life?” 

“His portrait, too, may lend some interest to his story,” said he, 
with a half-sneering smile. “They say this is very like him.” And 
he handed a photograph as he spoke. 

“This was done in New York,” said she, turning to the back of the 
card, the better to hide an emotion she could not entirely repress. 

“Yes, done by a brother Fenian, long since in our pay.” 

“ How base all that sounds! how I detest such treachery!” 

“How deal with treason without it? Is it like him?” asked he, 
artlessly. 

“ How should I know?” said she, in a slightly hurried tone. “It 
is not like the portrait in the //ustrated News.” 

“T wonder which is the more like?” added he, thoughtfully ; “and 
I fervently hope we shall soon know. There is not a man he confides 
in who has not engaged to betray him.” 

“T trust you feel proud of your achievement?” 

“No, not proud, but very anxious for its success. The perils of 
this country are too great for mere sensibilities. He who would 
extirpate a terrible disease must not fear the knife.” 

“Not if he even kill the patient?” asked she. 

“That might happen, and would be to be deplored,” said he, in the 
same unmoved tone. “But might I ask, whence has come all this 
interest for this cause, and how have you learned so much sympathy 
with these people?” 

“T read the newspapers,” said she, dryly. 

“You must read those of only one color, then,” said he, slyly ; “or 
peihaps it is the tone of comment you hear about you. Are your sen- 
timents such as you daily listen to from Lord Kilgobbin and his family ?” 

“T don’t know that they are. I suspect I’m more of a rebel than 
he is ; but I’ll ask him if you wish it.” 

“On no account, I entreat you. It would compromise me seriously 
to hear such a discussion even in jest. Remember who I am, 
Mademoiselle, and the office I hold.” 

“Your great frankness, Mr. Walpole, makes me sometimes forget 
both,” said she, with well-acted humility. 

“T wish it would do something more,” said he, eagerly. “I wish it 
would inspire a little emulation, and make you deal as openly with 
meas I long to do with you.” 

“Tt might embarrass you very much, perhaps.” 

“ As how?” asked he, with a touch of tenderness in his voice. 

For a second or two she made no answer, and then, faltering at 
each word, she said, “ What if some rebel leader — this man Donogan, 
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for instance —drawn towards you by some secret magic of trustful- 
ness — moved by, I know not what need of your sympathy — for there 
is such a craving void now and then felt in the heart — should tell 
you some secret thought of his nature—something that he could 
utter alone to himself—would you bring yourself to use: it against 
him? Could you turn round and say, ‘I have your inmost soul in my 
keeping. You are mine now —mine— mine?” 

“Do I understand you aright?” said he, earnestly. “Is it just 
possible, even possible, that you have that to confide to me which 
would show that you regard me as a dear friend?” 

“Oh! Mr. Walpole,” burst she out, passionately, “do not by the 
greater power of your intellect seek the mastery over mine. Let the 
loneliness and isolation of my life here rather appeal to you to pity, 
than suggest the thought of influencing and dominating me.” 

“Would that I might! What would I not give or do to have that 
power that you speak of !” 

“Ts this true?” said she. 

ot 

“Will you swear it?” 

“ Most solemnly.” 

She paused for a moment, and a slight tremor shook her mouth ; 
but whether the motion expressed a sentiment of acute pain or a 
movement of repressed sarcasm, it was very difficult to determine. 

“What is it, then, that you would swear?” asked she, calmly and 
even coldly. 

“Swear that I have no hope so high, no ambition so great, as to 
win your heart.” 

“Indeed! And that other heart that you have won—what is to 
become of it?” 

“Its owner has recalled it. In fact, it was never in my keeping but 
as a loan.” 

“Tow strange! At least, how strange to me this sounds. I, in 
my ignorance, thought that people pledged their very lives in these 
bargains.” 

“So it ought to be, and so it would be, if this world were not a web 
of petty interests and mean ambitions ; and these, I grieve to say, 
will find their way into hearts that should be the home of very 
different sentiments. It was of this order was that compact with my 
cousin— for I will speak openly to you, knowing it is her to whom 
you allude. We were to have been married. It was an old engage- 
ment. Our friends—that is, I believe, the way to call them — liked 
it. They thought it a good thing for each of us. Indeed, making 
the dependants of a good family intermarry is an economy of patronage 
—the same plank rescues two from drowning. I believe —that is, I 
fear — we accepted all this in the same spirit. We were to love each 
other as much as we could, and our relations were to do their best 
for us.” 

“ And now it is all over?” 

“ All—and for ever.” 

“ How came this about? ” 

“ At first by a jealousy about you.” 
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“ A jealousy about me/ You surely never dared —” and here her 
voice trembled with real passion, while her eyes flashed angrily. 

“No, no. Iam guiltlessin the matter. It was that cur Atlee made 
the mischief. In a moment of weak trustfulness I sent him over to 
Wales to assist my uncle in his correspondence. He, of course, got to 
know Lady Maude Bickerstaff; by what arts he ingratiated himself 
into her confidence I cannot say. Indeed, I had trusted that the 
fellow’s vulgarity would form an impassable barrier between them and 
prevent all intimacy, but apparently I was wrong. He seems to 
have been the companion of her rides and drives, and, under the 
pretext of doing some commissions for her in the bazaars of Constan- 
tinople, he got to correspond with her. So artful a fellow would well 
know what to make of such a privilege.” 

“‘ And is he your successor now?” asked she, with a look of almost 
undisguised insolence. 

“‘Scarcely that,” said he, with a supercilious smile ; “I think, if 
you had ever seen my cousin, you would scarcely have asked the 
question.” 

“But I have seen her. I saw her at the Odescalchi Palace at Rome. 
1 remember the stare she was pleased to bestow on me as she swept 
past me. I remember more, her words as she asked, ‘Is this your 
Titian girl I have heard so much of?’” 

“ And may hear more of,” muttered he, almost unconsciously. 

“Yes —even that too; but not, perhaps, in the sense you mean.” 
Then, as if correcting herself, she went on, “It was a bold ambition 
of Mr. Atlee. I must say I like the very daring of it.” 

“ #fe never dared it —take my word for it.” 

An insolent laugh was her first reply. “ How little you men know 
of each other, and how less than little you know of us! You sneer at 
the people who are moved by sudden impulse, but you forget it is the 
squall upsets the boat.” 

“T believe I can follow what you mean. You would imply that my 
cousin’s breach with me might have impelled her to listen to Atlee ?” 

“Not so much that as by establishing himself as her confidant, he 
sot the key of her heart, and let himself in as he pleased.” 

“T suspect he found little to interest him there.” 

“ The insufferable insolence of that speech! Can you men never be 
brought to see that we are not all alike to each of you! that our natures 
have their separate watchwords, and that the soul which would vibrate 
with tenderness to this, is to that a dead and senseless thing, with no 
trace nor touch of feeling about it.” 

“T only believe this in part.” 

“ Believe it wholly, then, or own that you know nothing of love — 
no more than do those countless thousands who go through life and 
never taste its real ecstasy nor its real sorrow ; who accept convenience, 
or caprice, or flattered vanity as its counterfeit, and live out the delusion 
in lives ofdiscontent. You have done wrong to break with your cousin. 
[t isclear to me you suited each other.” 

“ This is sarcasm.” 

“Tfitis Iam sorry for it: I meant it for sincerity. In your career 
ambition is everything. The woman that could aid you on your road 
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would be the real helpmate. She who would simply cross your path 
by her sympathies or her affections, would be a mere embarrassment. 
Take the very case before us. Would not Lady Maude point out to 
you how, by the capture of this rebel, you might so aid your friends as 
to establish a claim for recompence? Would she not impress you 
with the necessity of showing how your activity redounded to the 
credit of your party? She would neither interpose with ill-timed 
appeals to your pity or a misplaced sympathy. Se would help the 
politician, while another might hamper the man.” 

“ All that might be true, if the game of political life were played as 
it seems to be on the surface, and my cousin was exactly the sort of 
woman to use ordinary faculties with ability and acuteness ; but there 
are scores of things in which her interference would have been hurt- 
ful and her secrecy dubious. I will give you an instance, and it will 
serve to show my implicit confidence in yourself. Now with respect to 
this man Donogan, there is nothing we wish less than totake him. To 
capture means to try; to try means to hang him; and how much 
better, or safer, or stronger are we when it is done? These fellows, 
right or wrong, represent opinions that are never controverted by the 
scaffold, and every man who dies for his convictions leaves a thousand 
disciples who never believed in him before. It is only because he 
braves us that we pursue him, aad in the face of our oppoacuts and 
Parliament we cannot do less. So that while we are offering large 
rewards for his apprehension, we would willingly give double the sum 
to know he had escaped. Talk of the supremacy of the law! 
the more you assert that here, the more ungovernable is this country 
by a party. An active Attorney-General is another word for three 
more regiments in Ireland.” 

“T follow you with some difficulty; but I see that you would like 
this man to get away, and how is that to be done?” 

“* Easily enough, when once he knows that it will be safe for him to 
gonorth. He naturally fears the Orangemen of the northern counties. 
They will, however, do nothing without the police, and the police have 
got their orders throughout Antrim and Derry. Here —on this strip 
of paper — here are the secret instructions :—‘ To George Dargan, Chief 
Constable, Letterkenny district. Private and confidential.— It is, for 
many reasons, expedient that the convict Donogan, on a proper under- 
standing that he will not return to Ireland, should be suffered to escape. 
If you are, therefore, in a position to extort a pledge from him to this 
extent—and it should be explicit and beyond all cavil — you will, 
taking due care not to compromise your authority in your office, aid 
him to leave the country, even to the extent of moneyed assistance.’ 
To this are appended directions how he is to proceed to carry out 
these instructions ; what he may, and what he may not do, with whom 
he may seek for co-operation, and where he is to maintain a guarded 
and careful secrecy. Now, in telling you all this, Mdlle. Kostalergi, I 
have given you the strongest assurance in my power of the unlimited 
trust I have in you. I see how the questions that agitate this country 
interest you. I read the eagerness with which you watch them, but I 
want you to see more.’ I want you to see that the men who purpose 
to themselves the great task of extricating Ireland from her difficulties 
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must be politicians in the highest sense of the word, and that you 
should see in us statesmen of an order that can weigh human passions 
and human emotions—and see that hope and fear, and terror and 
gratitude, sway the hearts of men who, to iess observant eyes, seem to 
have no place in their natures but for rebellion. That this mode of 
governing Ireland is the one charm to the Celtic heart, all the Tory 
rule of the last fifty years, with its hangings and banishments, and 
other terrible blunders, will soon convince you. ‘The Priest alone has 
felt the pulse of this people, and we are the only Ministers of England 
who have taken the Priest into our confidence. I own to you I claim 
some credit for myself in this discovery. It was in long reflecting over 
the ills of Ireland that I came to see that where the malady has so 
much in its nature that is sensational and emotional, so must the 
remedy be sensational too. The Tories were ever bent on extirpating 
— we devote ourselves to ‘healing measures.’ Do you follow me?” 

“T do,” said she, thoughtfully. 

“Do I interest you?” asked he, more tenderly. 

“Intensely,” was the reply. 

“Oh, if I could but think ¢hat/ If I could but bring myself to 
believe that the day would come, not only to secure your interest, but 
your aid and your assistance in this great task! I have long sought 
the opportunity to tell you that we, who hold the destinies of the people 
in our keeping, are not inferior to our great trust, that we are not mere 
creatures of a State department, small deities of the Olympus of 
office, but actual statesmen and rulers. Fortune has given me the 
wished-for moment: let it complete my happiness, let it tell me that 
you see in this noble work one worthy of your genius and your gene- 
rosity, and that you would accept me as a fellow-laborer in the cause.” 

The fervor which he threw into the utterance of these words con- 
trasted strongly and strangely with the words themselves ; so unlike 
the declaration of a lover’s passion. 

“ T do — not — know,” said she, falteringly. 

“ What is that you do not know?” asked he, with tender eagerness. 

“T do not know if I understand you aright, and I do not know what 
answer I should give you.” 

“Will not your heart tell you?” 

She shook her head. 

“You will not crush me with the thought that there is no pleading 
for me there.” 

“Tf you had desired in honesty my regard you should not have 
prejudiced me; you began here by enlisting my sympathies in your 
task ; you told me of your ambitions. I like these ambitions.” 

“Why not share them?” cried he, passionately. 

“You seem to forget what you ask. A woman does not give her 
heart as a man joins a party or an administration. It is no question 
of an advantage based upon a compromise. ‘There is no sentiment 
of gratitude, or recompence, or reward in the gift. She simply gives 
that which is no longer hers to retain! She trusts to what her mind 
will not stop to question—she goes where she cannot help but 
follow.” 

“How immeasurably greater your every word makes the prize of 
your love!” 
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“Tt is in no vanity that I say I know it,” said she, calmly. “Let 
us speak no more on this now.” 

“ But you will not refuse to listen to me, Nina?” 

“T will read you if you write to me,” and with a wave of good-bye 
she slowly left the room. 

“She is my master, even at my own game,” said Walpole, as he sat 
down and rested his head between his hands. “Still, she is mistaken: 
I can write just as vaguely as I can speak, and if I could not, it would 
have cost me my freedom this many a day. With such a woman one 
might venture high, but heaven help him when he ceased to climb the 
} mountain !” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


TO THE SORA. 


Stantes repetat paludes 
. divina avis.— Horace. 


Bre. of good cheer, that droppest down 
God’s fattest blessing on the town ; 
That comest in the dead of night 

) On muffled wings, in unseen flight, 

We bid thee welcome: we remember 

With joy the joys of last September. 


No carpet-bagger thou, though far 

And dim thy low beginnings are ; 

No Yankee, though from hungry North, 

In greedy gangs, thou stealest forth: 
Despite thy birth, despite thy thieving, 
We hail thy coming, mourn thy leaving. 


Along the marsh-lands, which the sun 
Of hot September glows upon, 
Where on the pools, in patches, lie 
Earth-tinged the colors of the sky, 
Virginia spreads for thee rich masses 
Of wild fruits and of yellowing grasses. 


oD 
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Come, then, and house thee where the James * 
Rolls through broad lands his tawny streams ; 
Or where the still Pamunkey steals 
In unstirred leisure through the hills; 

Or Mattapony’s wave caresses 

Th’ embowering woodland’s trailing tresses. 


For feast shall follow, merry bird, 
Where’er thy festive chirp is heard ; 
And the low rustle of thy wing 
Is sweeter than the sounds of spring: 
We hear it, and imagination 
Grows gay with glad anticipation. 


Through the dim swamps, where moonbeams scarce 
The thicket’s leafy darkness pierce, 
Boats shall glide on, and torches blaze 
Athwart the night with ruddy rays: 
Poor bird, half humanly thou fliest 
To meet the light in which thou diest. 


The boats are full; the guas no more 
Ring out their thunders: to the shore, 
As dawn is flushing in the East, 
The hunters turn with song and jest, 
While the black bottle sheds it liquor 
To make the marsh-chilled blood run quicker. 


To-night, round many a fire shall sit 

Groups of black faces, laughter-lit 

And shining as the Sora drips 

Its savory juices from the lips, 
While Mammy heaps with cheery clatter 
The brown birds on the emptied platter. 


And far off, where the city lies 
Gas-lighted under star-lit skies, 
Gay companies shall meet, and talk 
Flow merry as the whizzing cork 
Lets loose the wine that lends new savor 
To the rich Sora’s luscious flavor. 


Bird of good cheer, we drink again 

Thy health in bumpers of champagne: 

Soon frost shall come, and thou wilt go 

From us to lands we do not know; 
’Twill warm our hearts then to remember 
The Sora-suppers of September. 





*In old Virginian, the name of our Tiber, like that of Thackeray's hero, is always Feems. 
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RUN TO EARTH. 


CHAPTER X. 


HE reader already knows, although the young men did not 

themselves discover the fact until some time after their 
arrival in New York, that George Wheeler and Frederick Carmer 
left F in quest of information regarding the same man. We 
have adverted to the marked change noticed by Dr. Wallace in the 
manners and temper of Carmer, the melancholy which oppressed 
him, his inability to accommodate himself to his new home and 
altered circumstances, and his persistent determination to return to 
New York. A brief recital of the circumstances which immediately 
preceded his former departure from that city wjll do much to explain 
his present position, and will leave no cause for wonder at his trouble 
and distress of mind. 

On the night preceding the morning which he had fixed upon for 
starting South, in pursuance of his engagement with Dr. Wallace, 
Carmer set forth to make his farewell and appointed visit to Molly 
Collyer. With his sanguine temperament he hoped much from this 
interview. His love was strong and proof against every obstacle: 
proof against the obscurity of her social position, proof against his 
ignorance of her origin and family, proof against the strong dislike 
and suspicion with which he regarded Collyer and his intimate 
associate, Aylett. Should a passion so sincere, so fervent, so unselfish 
as his go unrewarded? No; in the end his pleadings, his appeals to 
her sense of justice and his rightful claims upon her love would over- 
come her strange scruples, and silence the sad but firm remonstrances 
with which his every protestation had been met at the previous visit. 

He started with surprise and dismay when a strange, tall, slovenly 
woman, holding a greasy, spluttering lamp above her head, answered 
his knock at the top of the landing leading into Collyer’s rooms. 
She did not know, the woman said, anything about the people for 
whom he inquired. She had been ordered by the landlord to come 
down and take charge of the rooms the day before. She lived two 
squares away, and only happened to be there at that time, having 
come to close up for the night. The rooms were to let; he might 
have seen the bill posted at the bottom of the staircase. The 
former occupants of the place had not left any note or message for 
any one that she had heard of, nor did she know whither they had 
gone or anything about it. It was long after her regular hours for 
such business, but the gentleman could look at the rooms if he 
wished to rent them; if not, she would like to close up. Carmer 
mechanically passed through the door, and stood in what had been 
the sitting-room and parlor. Dark, cheerless, deserted ; but a poor, 
comfortless place at its best —a gloomy, joyless, miserable home, he 
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often thought, for the poor girl whom he loved so dearly and pitied 
so often. More gloomy now, more cheerless, for the light of even her 
humble, tranquil life was gone out from it. The darkness of the 
empty chambers thickened about him as he stood in the middle of the 
room, and the unaccountable mystery of it all weighed heavy on his 
soul. The woman came and stood at the door, looking in at him 
wonderingly, with the flaring lamp outstretched on high. It cast its 
flickering glare through an open door on the opposite side which led 
out to Molly’s bed-room. Not an echo there, not a whisper vouch 
safed to his burdened heart. His love had fled from him and left no 
sign. He was without the consolation of even being able to form a 
reasonable conjecture of the cause of her absence. 

Carmer could frame no excuse for remaining longer, nor did he 
wish to do so. He was stunned and bewildered with sorrow and 
wonder. He murmured an apology to the woman for the trouble he 
had given in detaining her, and slowly descended the stairs. When 
half way down the steps he turned back and inquired the address of 
the landlord, the proprietor of the tenement, which he jotted down 
in his note-book. Out upon the street he paused to collect his 
thoughts and consider what he had better do. What could he do? 
Could he do anything? Yes; in the first place, it was possible that 
he was unnecessarily alarming himself; Molly might have addressed 
him through the post-office (which was now closed), or she might have 
left a note for him with the landlord, though this he thought exceed- 
ingly unlikely. At any rate he would immediately apply to the latter. 
Proceeding to carry out this resolution, he walked on for some dis 
tance, until, consulting his note-book by the light of a street-lamp at 
one of the crossings, he found that his memorandum of the landlord’s 
address directed him to a distant quarter of the city. He could not 
reach the house until a late hour; his visit would be unseasonable, 
and would doubtless be deemed an unwarrantable intrusion. Besides, 
what reason could he assign for his call other than the faint hope 
which animated him that Molly Collyer had left for him some message 
or address by which he might communicate with her in future, either 
by letter or in person? This was a faint hope indeed, supported by 
so little probability that his heart misgave him before he had gone 
much further ; and finally he halted, turned, and retraced his steps, 
deciding to defer this step at least until the next day. 

' Nearly distracted by conflicting emotions of grief, despair, and per 
plexity, he was passing a small shop in the neighborhood of Collyer’s 
late abode when a sudden thought flashed into his mind. His face 
cleared, and he was all aglow with hope and expectation in an instant. 
“Why, of course,” he exclaimed, “the very thing! Fool that I was 
not to think of it before”—and entered the store. The place was 
well known to him ; he had so often been there as to have a recognised 
acquaintance with the occupants, and he was always certain of a 
cordial salutation from the store-keeper and his wife, the latter 
participating actively in the cares and responsibilities of the business, 
and attending to the wants of customers as frequently as her husband. 
He often stopped there to get a cigar on his way home after an 
evening passed in company with her whose disappearance was now so 
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sorely troubling him ; and one occasion particularly was now brought 
vividly to his mind, when he had come shopping to this same unpre- 
tending place with Molly Collyer. Some article of household 
necessity was wanting after night; she had pressed him into service, 
as she laughingly said, and they had made the expedition down the 
dimly-lighted street with much glee and, merry-making. It had been 
quite an epoch in his courtship, fondly reverted to again and again. 
Molly had seemed that evening unusually full of high spirits and 
mirth — more like other young girls, and more free from restraint. 

‘Lhe shop in question was a sort of grocery, embracing a general 
assortment of odds-and-ends likely to be called for in the neighbor- 
hood at any and all times, and well calculated to meet the varied and 
capricious wants of passing customers. The stand was good for a 
brisk retail business, and trade flourished there. Those who were 
intimate with him knew that Archie Sands was “whole-footed” with 
the world, and added to his store year after year. Sands was a hard- 
favored, hard-fisted, raw-boned New-Jerseyman, honest as the day, 
intense in his prejudices, and deep-rooted in his admiration of 
American institutions and the worth and excellence of Mrs. Sands, 
who, about ten years before, had unmurmuringly relinquished her 
pretentious appellations of Mdme Dufief in exchange for her present 
less euphonic and more plebeian name. Mrs. Sands was a short, fat, 
pleasant-looking, black-eyed French woman, who sold French gew- 
gaws, slazy lace, German student smoking-caps, and meerschaum 
pipes, next door to Archie year after year, chaffed him from her door- 
step whenever he ventured to appear on the pavement outside his 
shop, sent him soup and French /riandises when he was down with 
rheumatism, and finally, one morning took him off to the nearest 
church and married him. People laughed and said the union was a 
queer one: at any rate it was a happy one; and the little woman’s 
lively nature imparted a tempered genial warmth to the stolid, 
phlegmatic disposition of her spouse. 

Mrs. Sands was high upon a step-ladder, arranging a shelf of con- 
fectionary when Carmerentered. She turned at the sound of his step, 
uttered a little scream, and jumped nimbly down. “Mr. Carmer! 
Here at last! I could embrace you for the joy a glimpse of your 
face sends to my soul. The last three days have been long years, 
Mr. Carmer, for I have moped and moped and been desolate to see 
you.” 

“Indeed! Then, Mrs Sands, I’m truly glad I’ve come, for you must 
have something for me.” 

“Nothing, my son, not a thing, but a welcome .as warm as ever, 
added to a grand desire that you will sit here and tell me all about 
7” 

* All about what, Mrs. Sands?” 

“Why, what but one thing, young gentleman? What should worry 
my mind in this uncivilised country of yours but the fact that the 
dear young lady, Miss Collyer, has gone, and we know not where ?” 

Ay, Mr. Carmer,” said Archie Sands, coming into the shop from 
a back room; “give us news on this point and you are as welcome 
as flowers in May and turkeys at Christmas. Mind you, I say naught 
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of old Collyer. He’s a dark one, and I believe a bad one. What 
think you? I asked the old heathen to go with me to the polls at 
the last election, and he said, ‘D—n the votes ; he did not care who 
was President of the United States or Mayor of New York.’ I want 
no man’s good word who won’t exercise his citizenship in this blessed 
free country. But the young lady — oh, she’s the salt of the earth!” 

“ My friends, you know not how much you add to my disappoint- 
ment by asking information concerning this matter from me ; I fully 
expected to receive it from you. One hour ago I knew nothing of all 
this. I called just now, found the place untenanted, and came here 
to learn from you —” 

“To find that we are as much in the dark as you. Why, Mr. 
Carmer, you are no gallant man to let your fiance thus make a 
midnight flitting, and take what you Americans call Pench leave.” 

But the warm-hearted woman felt that badinage was out of place. 
She had long been observant of the state of feeling existing between 
this couple, and she sympathised deeply with the young man in his 
affliction. “Come, Archie, my good friend,” she said, “mind the 
store for a while. We'll walk into the parlor and talk it all over.” 

Carmer learned from Mrs. Sands that a few nights before, just after 
tea, Molly Collyer had hastened in, laboring under great excitement 
and ill-concealed distress. She had come to bid them all good-bye. 
Their going away was sudden and unexpected, but her father thought 
it necessary ; he could obtain permanent and profitable employment 
in a distant city. She so carefully evaded all allusion to their desti- 
nation, was plainly so resolved, for some hidden reason, to maintain 
silence on this point, that it was out of the question to press the 
matter. And,” said Mrs. Sands at length, “ you love this poor girl 
(I have long seen that), but even your love falls short of what she 
deserves. We people in humble life know one another for good or 
bad ; and I say, and my husband says, and our little Johnnie says, 
she is an angel. Providence has blessed us with but one child, and 
the good God, for His own wise ends, has made that one wuz doiteux. 
She wound herself about our hearts by her kindness to our afflicted 
child, and I would give much to lay my head on the pillow to-night, 
knowing where in the broad world this motherless girl is now. No, 
she left no word or message. I spoke of you and she was overcome ; 
she knelt upon the hearth-rug here, and bowed her head and sobbed, 
and once I thought to get some word or token from her. But she 
busied herself about little Johnnie, and turned the conversation, and 
in a little while was gone. But, my dear, don’t give her up. She’s 
worth a true man’s life-time devotion, and if I were you I would rest 
not until I found her once again.” 

Carmer delayed his journey South for three days. A visit to the 
landlord proved unavailing and useless ; inquiry at the post-office was 
attended with no less unsatisfactory results ; his very limited facilities 
for procuring information were quickly exhausted, and he was left in 
as profound ignorance as ever. At length he sorrowfully gave himself 
up to the worst, and left New York for F Over and above the 





more selfish promptings of his passionate love, he was tortured at all 
times by a fear, vague and undefined, of something wrong in the dis- 
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appearance of Jack Collyer and his daughter. For aught he knew, 
Richard Aylett was with them. He knew him to be an intimate com- 
panion of Collyer; he had seen him often at Collyer’s abode, and 
had never seen him anywhere else. He himself had often been 
powerfully and painfully impressed with the strange incongruity of the 
girl’s refinement, beauty, and intelligence with her home surroundings, 
her relationship to Collyer, and her forced connection or contact, 
however loathsome to herself, with such men as Aylett and Dalby, who 
were constant and familiar guests at her father’s house. ‘These men, 
he firmly believed, were plotters of evil and coadjutors in crime. 
Although Molly was always silent regarding her father’s past and 
present life, and studiously avoided any reference to his faults, she 
had, nevertheless, at times expressed to her lover her abhorrence of 
Aylett, and her dislike and dread of Colonel Dalby. Was it to be 
that this fair, innocent girl, clinging with touching fidelity and filial 
duty to her father, an outcast from society, was to be drawn a sufferer 
into the gulf of vice and shame where he and such as he were 
plunged? Carmer shuddered at the idea; and reflecting over the 
matter night and day, as he did, his thoughts carried him always 
back to the same great dread: Molly Collyer had disappearedy 
mysteriously and silently ; she had gone not of her own free will; 
somewhere, she was in trouble, needing his love and protection; a 
paramount duty urged him on to seek her everywhere, and pause not 
until success rewarded his efforts. 

Thus the two young men arrived in New York with one and the 
same great object always before them, always uppermost in their 
thoughts —the discovery of the whereabouts of Jack Collyer. 


CHAPTER XI. 
¢ 

On the day after his arrival in New York, George Wheeler felt it 
necessary to acquit himself of an unpleasant duty, and call upon 
Col. Dalby. The result of his visit surprised him exceedingly, and 
convinced him speedily that if he hoped to accomplish anything of 
the purpose which had brought him from home, he must look for 
encouragement and assistance elsewhere, and not from the man who, 
of all others, was, he thought, interested equally with himself in 
seeking justice for the murder of Kate Wilton. He knew, in reality, 
very little about Col. Dalby. The Colonel, as we have already seen, 
was seldom in F ; and although Wheeler had been for a long 
time the recognised and accepted suitor of Dalby’s niece, he had 
never been in the uncle’s company more than three or four times 
during his life. 

The Colonel lodged in a pretentious boarding-house in a fashion- 
able quarter of the city, and the young man, sending in his card, was 
ushered into a showy suite of apartments, evidently furnished in 
harmony with the tastes of luxurious and ostentatious people. The 
servant who received the card went up to the Colonel’s dressing-room, 
the door of which stood ajar. He entered, and, executing his errand, 
laid the card on atable. Dalby stood in front of a bureau with his 
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back to the door. He was putting on his coat, a sleeve of which was 
already on his left arm. The servant saw the reflection of his face 
in the mirror ; his countenance was deadly pale, and he moved his 
uncovered right arm slowly and with difficulty. A bandage was 
bound about this arm; and, thinking his master was in pain, the 
servant stepped forward to give his assistance. Col. Dalby did not 
turn his head, but he angrily and sternly ordered him to leave the 
room and close the door. After some little time he made his appear- 
ance in the drawing-room, and received his guest with considerable 
warmth and cordiality, extending to him, however, his left hand in 
greeting, for which he apologised by smilingly touching his right 
shoulder, which he said was contracted with rheumatism. Dalby had 
suffered very acutely with his ailment, apparently, for George Wheelei 
thought he had never seen a man who in a short time had altered 
so greatly. His skin was of a lifeless leaden hue, his eyes were 
sunken and unnaturally bright, and his mouth was puckered and full 
of hard lines. His whole bearing was that of one battling with some 
keen anguish of the body, or wrestling with some mortal agony of the 
soul. As George looked at him, he felt his sympathy and compassion 
rise. ‘This man was made of softer stuff than he had thought ; and 
his feelings were melted toward one who, as he supposed, grieved 
with him over Kate’s death. 

Common-place conversation was difficult and forced between the 
two ; and, after necessary civilities and ordinary courtesies had been 
interchanged, George Wheeler proceeded directly to the object of his 
visit. He informed Col. Dalby of all the facts which we have already laid 
before the reader ; showed him the remarkable letter received from 
Charleston, and dilated earnestly upon the singular chain of circum- 
stantial evidence which had been established link by link. He 
concluded by asking Col. Dalby’s assistance, or at least his sanction, 
in whatever steps he might take to track the murderer. The Colonel! 
listened attentively to his companion’s recital, and heard him to the 
end without interruption. He read the letter slowly through in silence, 
and. it was impossible, from a close scrutiny of his features, to analyse 
the feelings of his mind, or the effect produced by the strange revela- 
tions made to him. Beyond the look which it wore of pain and 
weariness, his face was impassive and expressionless. 

“ My young friend,” said he, finally, placing his arm upon the table, 
and bending over to look seriously and attentively in Wheeler’s face, 
“your story is a strange one. Many of the facts were, of course, 
previously known to me; others I have just heard from your lips for 
the first time. I cannot blame you for the intense feeling which you 
have displayed in this matter; I am not surprised that the strongest 
impulses of your nature leap forth to avenge the death of one whom 
you so passionately loved, one so worthy of that love. It is hard to 
witness the whole happiness of one’s life fallen into dust under the 
pressure of a sudden, secret blow. But, my friend, I am impelled by 
many most grave and important considerations to refuse absolutely 
any participation in your action, and to do all in my power to dissuade 
you from going farther. Almost within the sound of my voice there 
lies one, verily it seems to me, at the point of death, crushed and 
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prostrated by this calamity, all the horrors of which you would revive 
and bring again to our minds in a court of justice. My wife came to 
me more dead than alive from our once quiet and happy home in 
F ; since her arrival she has never left her room. The gay 
company of the house, the noise of the crowded streets, the hush and 
silence of the night-time, all are to her alike in her unconsciousness 
of what is passing around her. You say the man is at large that 
killed my niece. Shall I take part in your vengeful humor, and, at 
the appointed hour, go to the bedside of my suffering, stricken wife, 
and say, ‘Come! you are wanted at the bar of justice; you are 
wanted to look upon the man who took your darling’s life ; you are 
wanted to see his blood-stained hands held up before you, and behold 
the dire penalty of the law fall heavy on him’? What comfort can 
she, or my son, or I, or you, feel in knowing that there lives a wretch 
so base, so cowardly, so pitiless as to have cut down this young girl 
in the flower of her days? No, Sir, let this matter rest. No human 
power can undo the past. Our passions are powerless against the 
inexorable fact of death.” 

“But, Sir, you ought to remember that in this matter you have 
duties as a citizen independent of those suggested by your near 
relation to the deceased. Are you not doing a moral wrong to 
society if through your indifference and apathy you allow this man to 
escape?” 

“T care not for all this; it is the cant of the world. Kate is in 
her grave. God knows the manner and the motive of her taking off ; 
but mark you, Wheeler, crimes bring their own punishment even in 
this world. Oh, they do, they do! The fury of your weak arm is 
not needed, nor the vindictive hatred of your heart. A wrathful God 
will punish this crime, does punish it—is punishing now!” 

Col. Dalby buried his face in his hands, and shook from head to 
foot with the violence of his emotions. 

George Wheeler could not say why, but the grief of the bowed 
figure before him strangely and painfully impressed him. There was 
something hidden there which he could not fajhom, as if the man 
were reproaching himself in the midst of his sorrow, as if he were 
accusing himself in all his mourning. It was useless to pursue the 
subject, even when the Colonel had recovered his equanimity, which 
he did after the lapse of but a few moments, and Wheeler took his 
leave. 

He walked slowly down Twentieth Street, absorbed in very dis- 
agreeable reflection. ‘The mystery in which he had involved himself 
seemed destined to increase and grow darker about him with every 
move he took in any direction. He was, in truth, much discouraged 
by the result of the interview which had just taken place. It seemed 
as if he were completely and finally checked at the very outset of his 
endeavors. What show of reason had he for any farther action? If 
the very head of the family of the murdered girl refused unequivocally 
to lend his influence or give his approbation to any effort on his part, 
could he go farther? What right had he, by assuming this great 
responsibility alone, to publish to the world that he had been blessed 
with Kate Wilton’s love, and constituted himself her avenger? He 
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knew also the good sense and mature judgment of his father, and he 
felt certain that as soon as he made known at home the existing state 
of affairs, his return and the abandonment of the whole thing would 
be strenuously urged by his father and his sister Annie. He deter- 
mined, however, to satisfy his mind immediately upon one point, 
whatever he might decide upon for the future. Hailing an omnibus, 
he was rapidly conveyed to the lower part of the city, where he 
alighted and walked down to the wharves, then full of life and the 
stir and bustle of shipping. After some little time consumed in 
asking directions of clerks and porters, and reading signs and public 
notices, he found the particular pier that he sought, and entered the 
office of the only steamship line at that time established between 
Southern ports and the city of New York. Requesting to be allowed 
to see the lists of passengers arriving and departing for some weeks 
back, a young man rose from a writing-table, handed him a chair, and 
politely placed before him the office register. Wheeler turned back 
to the 1st of July, and found that since that time the steamship 
Funiata had made three trips to and from Charleston, leaving that 
port respectively on the 14th of July, the 26th of July, and the 8th of 
August. He commenced at the top of the list of the 14th of July 
and slowly followed it down, absorbed in breathless expectation. No 
such name as Collyer throughout. He was disappointed, and yet not 
surprised. He could hardly expect the man to show himself a fool 
throughout, and, besides, he was represented as a sailor, and in all 
probability he bunked with a fellow tar during the voyage. That 
class of passengers dispensed with the registering of names. He 
looked through the two other lists hurriedly and as a matter of form, 
thanked the clerk, and passed out on the wharf. 

Right in front of him, glittering in the sunlight, was the name 
Funiata, painted in large gilt and black letters on the side-wheels of a 
handsome steamer. He concluded in a moment that it would be 
worth his while to go aboard. His curiosity would be a ready and 
plausible excuse. At that time man’s great inventions had not at- 
tained the development of to-day, and a rapid, capacious, splendidly 
furnished ocean-steamer was a spectacle of more interest than it now 
is. He would ask permission to examine the vessel, and trust to his 
tact for gaining incidentally the information he sought. Picking his 
way between drays and trucks and bales and boxes, he reached the 
side of the ¥uniata and clambered aboard. The boat was off duty — 
fires out, and the crew lazily sitting about here and there. He 
approached a man whom he took to be the captain, leaning against 
the pilot-house smoking, and asked to see the master of the vessel. 

“Gone ashore, Sir. Won’t be aboard till to-morrow. I am the 
first mate. Can I do anything for you?” 

“T am a stranger in New York, Sir, have been walking on the 
wharves, and came on board to look over the steamer, if it is allowable.” 

“ Certainly, Sir ; show you everything. Just follow me.” And the 
mate leading the way, walked rapidly off on his tour of inspection. 
He was a frank-spoken fellow, good-humored and anxious to please ; 
and Wheeler had no difficulty in establishing himself on a familiar 
footing forthwith. 
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“ By the way,” said he, when the mate had almost concluded an 
entire survey of the steamer, “ this is the Yuniata that plies between 
here and Charleston?” 

“Yes, Sir, the very same.” 

“Well, now, I guess you are the very man to tell me something | 
have long wanted to know. An acquaintance of mine sailed from 
Charleston in this vessel on the 14th of last month.” 

“Very likely, Sir. We left there at that time, I recollect.” 

“Perhaps, then, you may be able to recall some of the incidents of 
that particular trip, and bring to mind some of the passengers on that 
occasion ?” 

“Ves, indeed, Sir. I and all our fellows here remember that run 
especially, for when we were about three hours out at sea the cook’s 
boy fell overboard and was lost, Sir, before we could throw a rope’or 
put out a boat to save him.” 

“Indeed! Well, the person of whom I speak certainly left Charles- 
ton at that time, and, strange to say, from that point I lose all trace 
of him.” 

“Why don’t you inquire up yonder on the wharf, at the agent’s 
office?” 

“IT did examine the books there once, but his name is not there. 
I thought, perhaps, he took steerage passage, and came unregistered. 
To tell you the truth, he had reasons at the time for being as quiet as 
possible, and I’d hardly expect to see his name down on the way-bill.” 

“Oh! a shy bird, eh? Well, I have got all the facts of that run 
and all the people that came along with us pretty fresh before me 
(you see, Sir, it’s been but a short spell ago), and, maybe, if you would 
give me a little sketch of your man, I might remember him, and help 
you out.” 

George gave the mate an accurate description of Collyer, as he had 
all the facts by this time deeply instamped upon his mind. His 
listener gave the closest attention, but shook his head over it all. 
There wasn’t a man, he said, better at these things than he was. He 
never forgot a face — could “spot” men he sailed with ten years ago — 
and he was perfectly certain no such man ever ,stepped foot on the 
Funiata on the 14th of July. However, they could easily inquire 
among the crew. 

Every man aboard was questioned, and every one was equally 
positive with the mate. There seemed no want of recollection on the 
part of a single individual ; they brought in review, as it seemed to 
Wheeler, the names, appearance, and characteristics of a score or 
more of passengers, of all grades and conditions, from a little bandy- 
legged Italian who climbed into the shrouds and played the accordeon 
hour after hour, up to a stout military-looking gentleman who paced 
the deck day in and day out. None of them bore any resemblance 
to Jack Collyer. 

“Well, Sir.” said Wheeler, “I am at fault, but I am obliged by 
your kindness, at any rate. Let’s go ashore and drink good luck 
and many a prosperous voyage to your fine steamer before we part.” 

The mate was nothing loth. He was only too willing a hand at 
such as that, he said, with a grim laugh. Wheeler parted from his 
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companion at the door of the drinking-saloon hard by, and returned 
to his hotel. As far as he could see, he had left home, consumed 
time, spent money, and buoyed himself up with great anticipations, to 
no purpose. Unless the whole of the Funiata’s crew were in collusion 
to deceive him, which could hardly be possible, no such man as Jack 
Collyer had left Charleston at the time mentioned in White’s letter. 
Or if he had done so, it was in a disguise so perfect as to leave no 
vestige of the person who flourished his daughter’s picture around 
and roared and revelled in a drunken bout. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. 
CHAPTER IV. 


T was now about eleven o’clock at night, and Johnny with the 
help of the stable-boy had put up and fed his horses, and was 

sitting with the passengers in the public-room when Josh hurried in, 
bowing and mincing as he came, saying, “Gentlemen, supper ar ready, 
and Mass Burrell say hurry up afore it git cold.” In an instant all 
were on their fect following the now retreating Josh toward the dining- 
room, for a more hungry set it would have been difficult to find, and 
the nearer they came to the savory dishes that were smoking on the 
table the more eager edge had each appetite.. 

Burwell Crowder had changed his muddy coat and trousers and was 
now at the foot of the table in an ample suit of butternut jeans, his 
rosy cheeks shining, his mouth wearing a broad smile, and, armed with 
carving-knife and fork, he seemed ready and anxious to satisfy the six 
hungry souls now gathered around him. His carving-knife was his 
special pet ; no one dared interfere with it, the edge was kept faultless, 
the blade as bright as steel could be polished, and it would do a hungry 
man’s heart good to see him disjoint a fowl or carve a roast, supplying 
each plate as rapidly as it could be passed up and back again. 

As usual, Johnny was first to break the silence after all were seated, 
and giving a sniff of satisfaction, he said: 

“ Misther Crowder, is there a docthor in the house ?’ 

“Ho, Johnny, what are ye up to now? Are ye sick?” 

“T didn’t say as I was, Sir, but before we’re through this feast I’m 
thinkin’ the docthor ought to be about.” 

“No fear of ye, Johnny, anyhow ; I’ve tried ye for ten years, and I 
had as soon try to fill a snake-hole. Why, gentlemen, he’s got a cast- 
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iron constitution, a voice like a brass trumpet, an india-rubber stomach, 
and can digest a boot-jack.” 

During this time Burwell had not been idle with his knife, but had 
divided in twain a number of broiled chickens before him, helping 
right and left until all but Johnny were provided from the dish and 
had begun eating. 

Again Johnny sniffed, but Burwell was now busy passing hot cakes 
and waffles ; these were followed by a smoking dish of broiled robins, 
and a deep earthen pan of baked oysters. With each fresh arrival ef 
good things Burwell would cut his eye at Johnny with a malicious 
twinkle and carefully pass the dishes out of his reach; while Josh 
busied himself in making all the strange guests feel more and more 
comfortable with each reinforcement from the kitchen. Simon Bins 
had seen the drift of the joke, and touching Ronald, said “ he look so 
hongry mit his ey-eyes, ju-st.” 

Sure enough Ronald saw on Johnny’s face the workings of an over- 
anxious stomach ; his eyes followed each dish as it passed, and when he 
saw a dish of hot sausage, most fragrant of sage, rapidly disap- 
pearing, his mouth made several convulsive motions in sympathy with 
those who were eating all around him. 

This was carrying the joke as far as Burwell had intended ; he really 
took delight in the heartiness with which Johnny partook of every- 
thing, and only desired to whet him up to the keenest edge of enjoy- 
ment, that he might ply him with the good things now spread in such 
profusion. The hungry look and the sympathetic movement of 
Johnny’s mouth was irresistibly comical, causing all at the table to 
follow the lead of Burwell, who, laying down his knife and fork, was 
holding his sides and shaking with laughter. 

“ An’ it’s very funny, too, to a full craw, Misther Crowder ; but if ye 
had been starvin’ since marning, an’ wadin’ through mud an’ wather, an’ 
crassin’ the river in the cowld, ye wouldn't think starvin’ the most 
funny feelin’ at all.” 

“Well, Johnny, I always heard it said ye mustn’t joke with a hungry 
man ; but don’t take on so. Here, Josh! by shot! bring Johnny some 
hot cakes, and rolls and sassages, oysters, chickens — everything! And, 
gentlemen, if you want to see the most gratifyin’ sight you ever see in 
your life, just see him through. Go ahead, Johnny ; I’ll have the doctor 
ready.” 

With the sight of Josh flying in from the kitchen bearing a waiter 
filled with tempting dishes, Johnny’s spirits returned and his good 
humor regained control. 

“Ah, ha! Misther Crowder, ye are jolly now. I been tellin’ these 
gintlemen about Holly Tavern ; but ‘seein’ is belavin’,’ an’ faix take me 
if they don’t find like the Queen o’ Shebe said to Solomon, the half 
had not been towld’em. Ow! a man can enjoy himself to death 
here.” 

Any other landlord than Burwell Crowder would have gravely cal- 
culated on serious consequences as the result of Johnny’s sorely tried 
and delayed appetite, but he had well said that he knew his man, and 
nothing serious could come of his indulging to the full ; so Josh con- 
tinued to refresh him with hot viands, which he as readily devoured, 
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until he was at last compelled to cry out enough, and amid the jollity 
that usually accompanies good cheer and a warm fire after a hard 
day’s travel, the supper closed and our guests sought the public-room. 

Having transformed the warm, bright sitting-room into a most inviting 
chamber, Mother Crowder had gone off briskly to the kitchen and with 
her own hands prepared the tea ; and filling a waiter with the choicest 
robin and the nicest bits of everything she could think of to tempt a 
delicate appetite, now came tripping into the room just as Miss Bettie 
was snugly tucking Elise into bed. ‘Why, honies!” she exclaimed, 
“why didn’t ye wait for me to help? I was coming back directly.” 

“We like to help ourselves, Mrs. Crowder,” said Elise feebly ; “ but 
good Miss Bettie won’t let me do anything.” 

“ Poor dear child! you look like doing anything for yourself, don’t 
ye? Miss Bettie, has she had her hot bath yet?” 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Crowder ; Josh had everything in readiness a few 
moments after you left, and Elise is now comfortable for the night, | 
hope.” 

“Lord bless that nigger! he is the quickest crittur on the plantation : 
done all this and waited in the dinin’-room too! Poor darling” (look- 
ing at Elise) “how do you feel now?” 

“‘ My side is very sore, and I am very weak and nervous ; but I hope 
to be much better in the morning. How is Mother now, Mrs. 
Crowder ?” 

“Oh! she is sleepin’ like atop. And the old gentleman! ’twould do 
your heart good, honey, to hear him snore ; he does it with an Amen, I 
tell ye! What have you done for that side, Miss Bettie ?” 

“ Gave it a good rubbing with arnica and —” 

“That all you did? Now you just hold a minute. I'll run and 
get my Heal-all Salve ; that’ll take all the soreness out in a jiffy.” 

In a short time the old woman returned and was soon busy in 
spreading the salve, at the same time asking ‘‘ Did you give her any- 
thing to warm her up?” 

“No, I was just about to fix her a warm drink of ginger-tea when 
you came in,” replied Miss Bettie. 

“ Ah, that’s first-rate. Here is the ginger, hot-water kettle, and 
I’ll just put in a warmin’ yerb or two while the water biles; and 
while I do that, you give the child her supper, and take your’n too, 
Miss Bettie.” 

The supper was temptingly arranged on a little table, and Miss 
3ettie, who had been so occupied since the accident as to forget that 
she was hungry, now found broiled birds and oysters a most satisfac- 
tory reminder, and she was not long in uncovering the dishes and 
accepting fully Mother Crowder’s invitation. Even Elise was tempted 
to try a few of the tender bits, and declared “If Mrs. Crowder does 
not very soon take that delicious tea out of the room, I shall drink 
some and not sleep a wink to-night.” 

“Ve shan’t have it, honey, till the mornin’ ; but I’m fixin’ a hot drink 
for ye that will do ye so much good, and to-morrow ye shall have 
anything Mother Crowder’s got in the house. Here now, drink every 
drop of this to the bottom and eat the sweetnin’ with the spoon : 
then go to sleep like a good child.” 
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“No one could refuse you, Mother Crowder,” said Elise, as she 
quietly obeyed the old woman’s commands, even to licking the spoon ; 
and then with a weary toss of her shiny curls she nestled among the 
pillows, saying, “Oh how sweet it is to rest when one is weary! | 
feel like nothing could disturb me now, and balmy sleep may close 
my eyes, and welcome.” 

While Mother Crowder was so earnestly engaged in providing for 
the comfort of the ladies, her good lord was equally busy in directing 
Josh as to how he should lodge the gentlemen who, sitting around the 
fire in the public-room, were whiling away the time until their beds 
should be ready. . 

“ How many beds in the blue room, Josh?” 

“Only two, Sir. De house is uncommon full, and de onliest spar 
bedstead we’s got was put up in de sittin’ room for de young ladies, 
Sir.” 

“Two beds in the blue room! Well, put Mr. Bostick, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Bins —what’s the name?” 

“ Binswhanger,” said Bostick. 

“Yes, and Mr. Binswhanger—by shot! what a name —and Mr. 
Irving in the blue room.” 

“What we gwyin to do wid dese gentlemen what can’t cross de 
river to-night? You ain’t got dem three rooms you was talkin’ about.” 

Burwell had counted on his factotum to keep things straight, and 
was not slow in putting the blame where it belonged. 

“By shot! Josh, you’ve got me in a pretty fix,” was his first excla- 
mation. “When the stage came I asked you how many rooms we 
had, and you told me ‘three, not countin’ the Devil’s room,’ and now 
you say we are short one room. What are we goin’ to do?” 

“Lord, Mass Burwell, dese gents was gwyin home t’well dey hearn 
tell of the river bein’ up, and now dey can’t, you see; and we’s got 
to lodge um, dat’s all.” 

“Well, neighbors,” said Burwell, turning to the party who were 
still deep in the mysteries of Seven Up, “how many of you are 
goin’ to lodge at Holly Tavern to-night?” 

“Well, Burwell,” said one, “I’ve just played a four-spot, and I 
reckon ¢ha?t’s about the best in my hand.” 

“T did’nt ax you nothin’ about your play,” said Burwell, whose 
mind could only take in his own perplexed situation ; “I want to 
know who’s goin’ to bed here.” 

“T was going on to tell you, and that play of mine had something 
to do with it too,” said the former speaker. “I played a four-spot, 
didn’t I?” 

‘You said so,” grunted Burwell. 

“Well, you find a sleeping spot for four ; we are all going to crowd 
the Crowder to-night.” 

“Well, that’s a good un anyhow, neighbor,” said Burwell, as he 
gave one of his hearty chuckles. “Josh, we’ve got to fix it some- 
how. How many beds in the offer room?” 

“Tt’s a small room, and one double bed in it, Sir,” replied the 
factotum, who now seemed sure of his information, and shook his 
gray head with an unction. 
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“Well, gentlemen,” said our host, “there are eight un you to be 
lodged, and two rooms, three beds in all, unless some un you are 
willing to try the Devil’s room.” ; 

“ Devil’s room!” said Ronald. “ That’s a queer name for a room. 
How does it get its name, Mr. Crowder?” 

“ Are you ’fraid of haunts, ghosts, an’ sich, Mr. Irving?” said our 
landlord, with a grave face. 

“No indeed! I fear nothing superhuman, and man is man’s worst 
enemy. I have never yet since early childhood known what it was to 
fear, and I.should like of all things to try your Devil’s room ; t’would 
be jolly to be stirred up at midnight by a real ghost.” 

“Well, Mr. Irving, that’s as it mought be; and if after I tell you 
about that room you are willing to resk it, it’s nothin’ to me; my 
skerts will be clear.” 

“Let us have the story, landlord,” said several, as they now 
gathered around Burwell, who to do the subject justice had lit his 
old ebony-colored Powhatan pipe, and was puffing thick clouds of 
smoke all around him. 

“Tt’s late, gentlemen,” he said. 

“What difference does that make?” said Ronald. ‘‘ We can’t go 
to bed until you tell us where to sleep, and you won’t get me into the 
Devil’s room until you tell me what are the objections to it. So you 
had as well proceed.” 

Burwell puffed a few times very furiously, and then looking cau- 
tiously around, slowly arose and chunked the already blazing fire, 
examined the door to see that it was fastened, complained of the 
cold with his face already aglow with the warmth of excitement, and 
presently between the puffs of blue smoke began to tell the story of 
the Devil’s room. 


(TO BE CONTINUFD.) 


REVIEWS. 
History of English Literature. By H. A. Taine. ‘Translated by H. 
Van Laun. Vol. 1. New York: Holt & Williams. 1871. 


HE difference between what is called the higher, or scientific 
criticism, and the criticism of the last century, which it is 
superseding, may best be illustrated by a figure. An intelligent and 


thoughtful man, not familiar with the recent discoveries of science, 
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picks up a pebble. He notices its form, coloring, texture ; admires it, 
perhaps, for its elegant oval, or its rich veins or mottlings, if he have 
an artist’s eye ; notes whether it be flint, sandstone, or jasper, and 
probably thinks of the uses to which it might be applied. The man 
of science, upon looking at the same pebble, at once thinks of all the 
causes and forces in action of which it is a result: of the volcanic 
heats that fused the mass of which it was once a part ; of the percola- 
tions of mineral waters or jets of molten lava to which it owes its 
cloudings or its streaks ; of the storm, earthquake, or glacier-pressure 
that broke it from its bed ; of the ages of rolling and grinding on the 
river-bottom or sea-beach that gave it its form and polish — in a word, 
he finds the pebble a condensed record of the whole physical history 
of the earth. 

In this way the higher criticism looks at a work of art or literature. 
It is not merely the product of an individual mind: it bears the marks 
of the age in which it was produced, and shows traces of all the forces 
that were operative in that age ; since no mind, however original or 
isolated, can escape the influences of the time. Nor can any age be 
contemplated as isolated: it forms but a link in a chain, and its shape, 
substance and position must be studied in relation to the whole chain, 
if they are to be understood. 

Of this higher criticism M. Taine is one of the most luminous pro- 
fessors ; and in this most admirable work he applies its methods to the 
chain of English Literature from its origin to our own times. The 
theme is rich and vast ; but it does not suffer in the critic’s hands, who 
brings the most delicate appreciation, the most thorough sympathy, to 
a knowledge of his subject such as is possessed by none but the most 
ardent and indefatigable students even among those to whom English 
is the mother-tongue. 

Of M. Taine’s method we have already spoken, in noticing another 
treatise of his; but as the work before us is of incomparably greater 
importance, we will explain it a little more at length. 

Men and their works, he holds, are as much the production of laws, 
physical, intellectual and spiritual, as the phenomena of nature are of 
physical laws only. Hence to study a man’s character and actions, and 
not study his time and its influences, is as barren as to watch the 
motions of a planet without taking into account the rest of the system. 
If we study the civilisation and intellectual development of any people, 
we shall see that they have never followed precisely the same course as 
those of another people, but have differed either in direction or in 
manner. And the path they trace is determined by three main causes: 
the race, the surroundings | m/iew], and the period. By the race are 
signified the innate and hereditary dispositions which characterise and 
have always characterised a people, disposing it to certain modes of 
thought, feeling and action, and unfitting it for others. These disposi- 
tions underlie all the civilisation of that people, and must be understood 
to make that comprehensible. The race once understood, we must 
consider the surroundings under which it exists. It is modified by 
climate, whether enervating, genial, or austere ; by fertility or sterility 
of soil ; by nearness to or distance from the sea, and so forth: all 
these causes modifying the modes and habits of life. Upon these 
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again depend, in great measure, the forms of government and of 
religion, which react upon the national character. 

Thirdly we must notice the period. For these causes at any given 
time are operating not upon a quiescent mass, but one which is already 
moving in a given direction and has reached a definite point of its 
path. All the influences of the past, up to that time, are contained 
within it, and make it what it is. At some points of time these three 
influences, the race-tendencies, the surroundings, and the period, all 
tend in the same direction ; and in this case there will be a great 
development of force, and a splendid intellectual or artistic epoch ; at 
other times their actions may be contrary, and then we shall have times 
of sterility or unoriginality. 

The justice of the views which we have here given in brief is 
obvious. But M. Taine seems to us to give them too much promin- 
ence, and to treat an intellectual problem too much as if it was a 
merely physical one. He sinks the individual in the epoch, and allows 
too little for personal forces. With him a Renaissance, an Elizabethan 
era are as much the result of laws as any brilliant conjunction of 
planets. Yet it seems to us that this is nearer the truth than the op- 
posite extreme of atiributing all great epochs to the personal influence 
of heroes. The truth is, heroes are not so rare as Mr. Carlyle thinks, 
but they are only recognised as heroes when they find themselves in a 
period which seconds their exertions. 

To give us his idea of the English race, M. Taine takes us to the 
flat lands of Friesland, and the storm-beaten coasts of the Baltic, the 
primitive home of our ancestors, and here under a rigorous and gloomy 
climate he finds the men of “huge white bodies, cool-blooded, with 
fierce blue eyes, reddish flaxen hair, ravenous stomachs, filled with 
meat and cheese, heated by strong drinks, slow to love, home-stayers, 
prone to brutal drunkenness”—these were the men that Tacitus 
described, and this is the type of the race. Naturally gloomy and 
taciturn, taking but little pleasure in life, stubborn, fearless, prone to 
inward silent rage, prone also to strange gushes of vague emotion 
which they can but confusedly express ; with but little regard for 
man, but a profound reverence for truth and duty—such is 
the mould of their spirits, and such we see it reflected in the old 
Norse and Saxon poetry. Upon this stock were grafted Norman in- 
fluences of chivalrous manners, gallantry to women, courtesy, abstemi- 
ousness, grave composure ; and from the modification which resulted 
we have the English race of the last seven centuries. 

Nothing could be more brilliant than the picture which is given us 
of the first flowering of letters after this fusion, the period when the 
language became definitely modern —the fourteenth century. It is 
the period of luxuriant fancy, of infinite detail, as we see in the 
richly decorated architecture of the cathedrals, and in the poetry of 
Chaucer. Endless variety to please, to surprise, to amuse ; scarcely 
a thought beyond ; and the artist is never exhausted nor the beholder 
or hearer ever wearied. A fresh and childish age; never tired of 
stories and pictures, and Chaucer has them of all kinds— pictures 
and stories both,—from grave moral allegories and tales of knightly 
prowess, to Oriental marvels or broad farce of the country-side. 
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All this is true and well put, and illustrated as our author illus- 
trates it with a profusion of details, extracts from chronicles, anecdotes 
of the time, the period is brought before us like a brilliant picture, 
in which the minstrel Chaucer is but a single figure. 

The Renaissance he introduces thus :— 


For seventeen centuries a deep and sad thought had weighed upon the spirit of 
man, first to overwhelm it, then to exalt and to weaken it, never loosing its hold 
throughout this long space of time. It was the idea of the impotence and decad- 

ence of man, Greek corruption, Roman oppression, and the dissolution of the old 
world, had given it birth; it, in its turn, had produced a stoical resignation, an epi- 
curean indifference, Alexandrian mysticism, and the Christian hope in the kingdom 
of God. ‘The world is evil and lost ; let us escape by insensibility, amazement, 
ecstasy.” Thus spoke the philosophers ; and religion, coming after, announced 
that the end was near: “ Prepare, for the kingdom of God is at hand.” Fora 
thousand years universal ruin incessantly drove still deeper into their hearts this 
gloomy thought ; and when man in the feudal state raised himself, by sheer force of 
courage and arms, from the depths of final imbecility and general misery, he dis- 
covered his thought and his work fettered by the crushing idea, which, forbidding a 
life of nature and worldly hopes, erected into ideals the obedience of the monk and 
the dreams of fanatics. 

It degenerated of itself. For the natural result of such a conception, as of the 
miseries which engender it, and the discouragement which it gives rise to, is to 
paralyse personal action, and to replace originality by submission, From the fourth 
century, gradually the dead letter was substituted for the living faith. Christians 
resigned themselves into the hands of the clergy, they into the hands of the Pope. 
Christian opinions were subordinated to theologians, and theologians to the Fathers, 
Christian faith was reduced to the accomplishment of: works, and works to the ac- 
complishment of ceremonies. Religion flowing during the first centuries, had 
become hardened and crystallised, and the coarse contact of the barbarians placed 
on it, in addition, a layer of idolatry: theocracy and the Inquisition manifested 
themselves, the monopoly of the clergy and the prohibition of tHe Scriptures, the 
worship of relics and the purchase of indulgences. In place of Christianity, the 
Church ; in place of free belief, an imposed orthodoxy; in place of moral fervor, 
determined religious practices; in place of heart and energetic thought, external 
and mechanical discipline : these are the characteristics of the Middle Age. Under 
this constraint a thinking society had ceased to think; philosophy was turned into 
a text-book, and poetry into raving; and mankind, slothful and crouching, made 
over their conscience and their conduct into the hands of their priests, and were as 
puppets, capable only of reciting a catechism and chanting a hymn. 

At last invention makes another start ; and it makes it by the efforts of the lay 
society, which rejected theocracy, kept the State free, and which presently discovered, 
or re- “discovered, one after another, the industries, sciences, and arts. All was 
renewed : America and the Indies were added to the map ; the shape of the earth 
was ascertained, the system of the universe propounded, modern philology was in- 
augurated, the experimental sciences set on foot, art and literature shot forth like a 
harvest, religion was transformed: there was no province of human intelligence and 
action which was not refreshed and fertilised by this universal effort. It was so 
great that it passed from the innovators to the laggards, and reformed Catholicism 
in the face of Protestantism, which it formed. It seems as though men had sud- 
denly opened their eyes, and seen. In fact, they attain a new and superior kind of 
intelligence. It is the proper feature of this age that men no longer make them- 
selves masters of objects by bits, or isolated, or through scholastic or mechanical 
classifications, but as a whole, in general and comp slete views, with the eager grasp 
of a sympathetic spirit, which, being placed before a vast object, penetrates it in all 
its parts, tries it in all its relations, appropriates and assimilates it impresses upon 
himself its living and potent image, so life-like and so powerful that he is fain to 
translate it into externals through a ade of art or an action. An extrac ordinary 
warmth of soul, a superabundant and splendid imagination, reveries, visions, artists, 
believers, founders, creators,—that is what such a form of intellect produces ; for to 
create we must have, as had Luthur and Loyola, Michael Angelo and Shakspeare, 
an idea, not abstract, partial, and dry, but well defined, finished, sensible,—a true 
creation, which acts inwardly, and struggles to appear to the light. ‘This was 
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Europe’s grand age, and the most notable epoch of human growth. To this day we 
live from its sap, we only carry on its pressure and efforts. 


There is truth in this, but not the whole of the truth. Assuredly 
the fourteenth century was not an age of gloom, but one of splendor 
and hopefulness, though its gorgeous robes were overmuch sprinkled 
with blood. Nor was it an age in which personal action was paralysed. 
suit M. Taine needs a dark background for the brilliant picture he is 
going to give us; and he spreads an eleventh-century coloring over 
the whole. 

Nor does he quite sufficiently explain why this great and sudden 
change took place. ‘The close of feudalism, the beginning of court- 
life, the restoration of comparative peace, are facts, not explanations. 
The discovery of America and the Indies, and the invention of 
printing, are but partial explanations. ‘The Reformation we should 
consider an effect, rather than a cause. Still, there was, from what- 
ever causes, a new-born feeling of joy, hopefulness, confidence in 
one’s self and in the future. “It is not possession, but acquisition,’ 
our author justly remarks, “which gives men pleasure and sense of 
power ; they observe sooner a small happiness near to them, than a 
great happiness which is old. It is not when all is good, but when 
all is better, that they see the bright side of life, and are tempted to 
make a holiday of it.” 

From the portion which treats of the Elizabethan drama, we scarcely 
know how to make, or how to refrain from making, extracts ; it is all 
so full of instruction, so luminous with illustration, so crowded with 
pictures and figures. In our author’s pages that time of intense vita- 
lity seems to live again ; and we see the camp, the court, the streets, 
the shops, the theatre, all crowded with life. Of the character of this 
drama as a whole, he says :— 


What was going on in these minds? What sorts of ideas were born there, and 
how were they born? In the first place, they see the event, whatever it be, and 
they see it as it is ; I mean that they have it within themselves, with its persons and 
details, beautiful and ugly, even dull and grotesque. If it is a trial, the judge is 
there, in their minds, in such a place, with his physiognomy and his warts ; the 
pleader in such place, with his spectacles and brief-bag; the accused is opposite, 
stooping and remorseful ; each with his friends, cobblers, or lords ; then the buzzing 
crowd behind, all with their grinning faces, their astonished or kindling eyes. It is 
a genuine trial which they imagine, a trial like those they have seen before the 
justice, where they cried or shouted as witnesses or interested parties, with their 
quibbling terms, their pros and cons, the scribblings, the sharp voices of the coun- 
sel, the stamping of feet, the crowding, the smell of their fellow-men, and so forth. 
The endless myriads of circumstances which accompany and obscure every event, 
crowd round that event in their heads, and not merely the externals, that is, the 
sensible and picturesque traits, the particular colors and costumes, but also, and 
chiefly, the internals, that is, the motions of anger and joy, the secret tumult of the 
soul, the ebb and flow of ideas and passions which darken the face, swell the veins, 
and make the teeth grind, the fists clench, which urge or restraina man. They see 
all the details, the tides that sway a man, one from without, another from within, 
one over another, one within another, both together without faltering and without 
ceasing. And what is this vision but sympathy, an imitative sympathy, which puts 
us in another’s place, which carries over their agitations to our own breasts, which 
makes our life a little world, able to reproduce the great one in abstract? Like the 
characters they imagine, poets and spectators make gestures, raise their voices, act. 
No speech or story can show their inner mood, but it is the getting up of the play 
which can manifest it. As some men find language for their ideas, so these act and 
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mimic them ; theatrical and ae representation is their genuine speech: ail other 
expression, the lyrical song of AZschylus, the reflective symbolism of Goethe, the 
oratorical development of Racine, would be impossible for them. Involuntarily, 
instantaneously, without forecast, they cut life into scenes, and carry it in pieces on 
the boards ; this goes so far, that often a mere character becomes an actor, playing 
a part within a part; the scenic faculty is the natural form of their mind. Under 
the effort of this instinct, all the accessory parts of the drama come before the foot- 
lights and expand under our eyes. A bé attle has been fought ; instead of relating it, 
they bring it before the public, trumpets and drums, mingling crowds, slaughtering 
combatants. A shipwreck happens ; straightway the ship i is before the spectator, 
with the sailors’ oaths, the technical orders of the helmsman. Of all the details of 
human life, tavern- -racket and statesmen’s councils, scullion jests and court proces- 
sions, domestic tenderness and pandering,— none is too small or too high: these 
things exist in life —let them exist on the stage, each in full, in the rough, atrocious, 
or absurd, just as it is, no matter how. Neither in Greece, nor Italy, nor Spain, 
nor France, has an art been seen which tried so boldly to express the soul, with the 
soul’s most intimate relations — the truth, and the whole truth. 

How did they succeed, and what is this new art which confounds all ordinary 
tules? It is an art for all that, since it is natural ; a great art, since it embraces 
more things, and that more deeply than others do, like the art of Rembrandt and 
Rubens ; but like theirs, it is a Teutonic art, and one whose every step is in contrast 
with these of classical art. What the Greeks and Romans, the originators of the 
latter, sought in everything, was propriety and order, monuments, statues and 
paintings, the theatre, eloquence and poetry : from Sophocles to Racine, they shaped 
all their work i in the same mould, and attained beauty by the same method. In the 
infinite entanglement and complexity of things, they grasped a small number of 
simple ideas, which they embraced in a small number of simple representations, so 
that the vast confused vegetation of life is presented to the mind from that time 
forth, pruned and reduced, and perhaps easily embraced by a single glance. A 
square of walls with rows of similar columns ; a symmetrical group of draped or 
undraped forms ; a young upright man raising one arm; a wounded warrior who 
will not return to the camp, though they beseech him: this, in their noblest epoch, 
was their architecture, their painting, their sculpture, and their theatre. No poetry 
but a few sentiments slightly complex, always natural, not toned down, intelligible 
to al! ; no eloquence but a continuous argument, a limited vocabulary, the loftiest 
ideas brought down to their sensible origin, so that children can understand such 
eloquence and feel such poetry ; and in this sense they are classical. In the hands 
of Frenchmen, the last inheritors of the simple art, these great legacies of antiquity 
undergo no change. If poetic genius is less, the structure of mind has not altered. 
Racine puts on the stage a unique action, whose details he proportions, and whose 
course he regulates ; no incident, nothing unforeseen, no appendices or incongruities ; 
no secondary intrigue. ‘The subordinate parts are effaced ; at the most four or five 
principal characters, the fewest possible ; the rest, reduced to the condition of con- 
fidants, take the tone of their masters, and merely reply to them. All the scenes 
are held together, and flow insensibly one into the other ; and every scene, like the 
entire piece, has its order and progress. The tragedy is detached symmetrically 
and clear from the midst of human life, like a complete and solitary temple which 
limns its regular outline on the luminous azure of the sky. In England all is dif- 
ferent. All that the French call proportion and fitness is wanting ; Englishmen do 
not trouble themselves about them, they do not need them, There is no unity ; 
they leap suddenly over twenty years, or five hundred leagues. ‘There are twenty 
scenes in an act—we stumble without preparation from one to the other, from 
tragedy to buffoonery ; usually it appears as though the action gained no ground ; 
the characters waste their time in conversation, dreaming, expanding their parts. 
We were moved, anxious for the issue, and here they bring us in quarrelling 
servants, lovers making poetry. Even the dialogue and speeches, which one would 
think ought particularly to be of a regular and contained flow of engrossing ideas, 
remain stagnant, or are scattered i in windings and deviations. At first sight we 
fancy we are not advancing, we do not feel at every phrase that we have made a step. 
There are none of those solid pleadings, none of those probing discussions, which 
moment by moment add reason to rez ason, objection to objection ; ; one would say 
that they only knew how to scold, to repeat themselves, and to mark time. And the 
disorder is as great in general as in particular things. They heap a whole reign, a 
complete war, an entire novel, into a drama ; they cut up into scenes an English 
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chronicle or an Italian novel: to this their art is reduced ; the events matter little ; 
whatever they are, they accept them. They have no idea of progressive and unique 
action. ‘Two or three actions connected endwise, or entangled one within another, 
two or three incomplete endings badly contrived, and opened up again; no ma- 
chinery but death, scattered right and left and unforeseen: such is the logic of their 
method. The fact is, that our logic, the Latin, fails them. Their mind does not 
march by the smooth and straightforward paths of rhetoric and eloquence. It 
reaches the same end, but by other approaches, It is at once more comprehensive 
and less regular than ours. It demands a conception more complete, but less con- 
—* It proceeds, not as with us, by a line of uniform steps, but by sudden 
leaps and long pauses. It does not rest satisfied with a simple idea drawn from a 
complex fact, ‘but exacts the complex fact entire, with its numberless particularities 
its interminable ramifications. It would see in man not a general passion— ambi- 
tion, anger, or love, not a pure quality — happiness, avarice, folly ; but a character, 
that is, the imprint, wonderfully complicated, which inheritance, temperament, edu- 
cation, calling, the age, society, conversation, habits, have stamped on every man ; 
an incommunicable and individual imprint, which, once stamped in a man, is not 
found again in any other. It would see in the hero not only the hero, but the indi- 
vidual, with his manner of walking, drinking, swearing, blowing his nose ; with the 
tone of his voice, whether he is thin or fat; and thus plunges to the bottom of 
things, with every look, as by a miner’s deep shaft. This sunk, it little cares 
whether the second shaft be two paces or a hundred from the first ; enough that it 
reaches the same depth, and serves equally well to display the inner and invisible 
layer. Logic is here from beneath, not from above. It is the unity of a character 
which binds the two acts of a person, as the unity of an impression connects the 
two scenes of adrama. To speak exactly, the spectator is like a man whom one 
should lead along a wall pierced at separate intervals with little windows ; at every 
window he catches for an instant a glimpse of a new landscape, with its million 
details : the walk over, if he is of Latin race and training, he finds a medley of 
images jostling in his head, and asks for a map that he may recollect himself; if he 
is of German race and training, he perceives as a whole, by a natural concentration, 
the wide country of which he has only seen the fragments. Such a conception, by 
the multitude of details which it has combined, and by the length of the vistas 
which it embraces, is a half-vision which shakes the soul. Wha 1t these works are 
about to show us is, with what energy, what disdain of contrivance, what vehemence 
of truth, it dares to smite and hammer the human medal ; with what liberty it is able 
to reproduce the full prominence of indistinct characters, and the extreme flights of 
virgin nature. 


No more striking evidence could be given of the scope and insight 
of the higher criticism, than to find such a passage as this from the 
pen of a Frenchman— one trained to look upon the Cid and Zaire 
as the perfect models of tragedy. He understands the art of Corneille 
and Voltaire, but he is also able to understand the art of Shakspeare 
and Johnson — even of Marlowe, Ford, and Webster. 

‘l'o Shakspeare he devotes a whole chapter, perhaps the most brilliant 
in the book. After a long and minute analysis of the man’s natural 
character and temperament, he proceeds :— 


All that I have said may be compressed into a few words. ( rbjects were taken into 
his mind organised and complete ; they pass into ours disjointed, decomposed, frag- 
mentarily. He thought in the lump, we think piecemez i; hence his style and our 
style —two languages not to be reconciled. We, for our part, writers and reasoners, 
can note precisely by a word each isolated fraction of an idea, and represent the 
due order of its parts by the due order of our expressions. We advance gradually ; 
we afiiliate, go down to the roots, try and treat our words as numbers, our sentences 
as equations ; we employ but general terms, which every mind can understand, and 
regular constructions, into which any mind can enter ; we attain justness and clear- 
ness, not life. Shakspeare lets justness and clearness look out for themselves, and 
attains life. From amidst his complex conception and his colored semi-vision he 
grasps a fragment, a quivering fibre, and shows it ; itis for you, from this fragment, 
to divine the rest. He, behind the word, has a whole picture, an attitude, a long 
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argument abridged, a mass of swarming ideas ; you know them, these abbreviative, 
condensive words: these are they which we launch out from the furnace of inven- 
tion, in a fit of passion—words of slang or of fashion, which appeal to local 
memory or individual experience ; little concocted and incorrect phrases, which, by 
their irregularity, express the suddenness and the breaks of the inner sensation ; 
trivial words, exaggerated figures. There is a gesture beneath each, a quick con- 
traction of the brows, a curl of laughing lips, a clown’s trick, an unhinging of the 
whole machine. None of them mark ideas; each is the extremity and issue of 
a complete mimic action; none is the expression and definition of a partial and 
limited idea. This is why Shakspeare is strange and powerful, obscure and original, 
beyond all the poets of his or any other age ; the most immoderate of all violators 
of language, the most marvellous of all creators of souls, the farthest removed from 
regular logic and classical reason, the one most capable of exciting in us a world o 
forms, and of placing living beings before us. 


Then, after sketching the character and manners of the time, which 
was the crude material the poet had to mould and vivify by his imag- 
ination, he continues :— 


On this common background stands out a population of distinct living figures, 
illuminated by an intense light, in striking relief. This creative power is Shak- 
speare’s great gift, and it communicates an extraordinary significance to his words. 
Every word pronounced by one of his characters enables us to see, besides the idea 
which it contains and the emotion which prompted it, the aggregate of the qualities 
and the entire character which produced it —the mood, physical attitude, bearing, 
look of the man, all instantaneously, with a clearness and force approached by no 
one. The words which strike our ears are not the thousandth part of those we hear 
within ; they are like sparks thrown off at intervals ; the eyes catch rare flashes of 
flame ; the mind alone perceives the vast conflagration of which they are the signs 
and the effect. He gives us two dramas in one: the first strange, convulsive, cur- 
tailed, visible ; the other consistent, immense, invisible : the one covers the other so 
well, that as a rule we do not realise that we are perusing words : we hear the roll 
of those terrible voices, we see contracted features, glowing eyes, pallid faces ; we 
see the rages, the furious resolutions which mount to the brain with the feverish 
blood, and descend to the sharp-strung nerves. This property possessed by every 
phrase to exhibit a world of sentiments and forms, comes from the fact that the 
phrase is actually caused by a-world of emotions and images. Shakspeare, when 
he wrote, felt all that we feel, and much besides. He had the prodigious faculty of 
seeing in a twinkling of the eye a complete character, body, mind, past and present, 
in every detail and every depth of his being, with the exact attitude and the expres- 
sion of face which the situation demanded. A word here and there of Hamlet or 
Othello would need for its explanation three pages of commentaries ; each of the 
half-understood thoughts, which the commentator may have discovered, has left its 
trace in the turn of the phrase, in the nature of the metaphor, in the order of the 
words ; nowadays, in pursuing these traces, we divine the thoughts, These innu- 
merable traces have been impressed in a second, within the compass of a line. In 
the next line there are as many, impressed just as quickly, and in the same compass. 
You can gauge the concentration and the velocity of the imagination which creates 
thus. 


But we must send our readers to the book itself for. the rest of this 
admirable analysis, which runs with a master-touch the whole diapason 
of the Shakspearean drama. 

Less brilliant, but equally interesting, as showing the critic’s insight 
and breadth of sympathy, are the chapters devoted to the Reforma- 
tion, the Puritans, and Milton. There is more in these, he sees, than 
a mere reaction against the paganism and license of the Renaissance : 
the whole period is a deep psychological problem, and he studies it 
close and earnestly. Here is a part of his study of the religious sen- 
timent in the English people :— 

8 
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I have before me one of these old square folios, in black letter, in which the 
pages, worn by horny fingers, have been patched together, in which an old engrav- 
ing figures forth to the poor folk the deeds and menaces of the God of Israel, in 
which the preface and table of contents point out to simple people the moral which 
is to be drawn from each tragic history, and the application which is to be made 
of each venerable precept. Hence have sprung much of the English language, and 
half of the English manners ; to this day the country is biblical; it was these big 
books which had transformed Shakspeare’s England. To understand this great 
change, try to picture these yeomen, these shopkeepers, who in the evening placed 
this Bible on their table, and bareheaded, with veneration, heard or read one of its 
chapters. Think that they have no other books, that theirs was a virgin mind, that 
every impression would make a furrow, that the monotony of mechanical existence 
rendered them entirely open to new emotions, that they opened this book not for 
amusement, but to discover in it their doom of life and death; in brief, that the 
sombre and impassioned imagination of the race raised them ‘to the level of the 
grandeurs and terrors which were to pass before their eyes. ‘Tyndale, the transla- 
tor, wrote with such sentiments, condemned, hunted, in concealment, his spirit full 
of the idea of a speedy death, and of the great God for whom at last he mounted 
the funeral pyre ; and the spectators who had seen the remorse of Macbeth and the 
murders of Shakspeare can listen to the despair of David, and the massacres ac- 
cumulated under Judges and Kings. The short Hebrew verse-style took hold upon 
them by its uncultivated severity. They have no need, like the French, to have the 
ideas developed, explained in fine clear language, to be modified and bound together. 
The serious and pulsating tone shakes them at once; they understand it with the 
imagination and the heart; they are not, like Frenchmen, enslaved to logical regu- 
larity; and the old text, so confused, so lofty and terribie, can retain in their 
language its wildness and its majesty. More than any people in Europe, by their 
innate concentration and rigidity, they realise the Semitic conception of the solitary 
and almighty God ; a strange conception, which we, with all our critical methods, 
have hardly reconstructed at the present day. For the Jew, for the powerful minds 
who wrote the Pentateuch, for the prophets and authors of the Psalms, life as we 
conceive it, was secluded from living things, plants, animals, firmament, sensible 
objects, to be carried and concentrated entirely in the one Being of whom they are 
the work and the puppets. Earth is the footstool of this great God, heaven is His 
garment. Hé is in the world, amongst His creatures, as an Oriental king in his 
tent, amidst his arms and his carpets. If you enter this tent, all vanishes before the 
idea of the master; you see but him; nothing has an individual and independent 
existence ; these arms are but made for his hands, these carpets for his foot; you 
imagine them only as spread for him and trodden by him. The awe-inspiring face 
and the menacing voice of the irresistible lord appear behind his instruments. So 
far, the Jew, nature, and men are nothing of themselves ; they are for the service of 
God; they have no other reason for existence; no other use : they vanish before 
the vast and solitary Being who, spread wide ‘and set high as a mountain before 
human thought, occupies and covers in Himself the whole horizon. Vainly we 
attempt, we seed of the Aryan race, to figure this devouring God ; we always leave 

some beauty, some interest, some part of free existence to nature ; ; we but half attain 
to the Creator, with difficulty, after a chain of reasoning, like Voltaire and Kant ; 
more readily we make Him into an architect ; we naturally believe in natural laws ; 
we know that the order of the world is fixed; we do not crush things and their 
relations under the feet of an arbitrary sovereignty ; we do not grasp ‘the sublime 
contin of Job, who sees the world trembling and swallowed up at the touch of 
he strong hand; we cannot endure the intense emotion or repeat the marvellous 
accent of the Psalms, i in which, amid the silence of beings reduced to atoms, nothing 
remains but the heart of man speaking to the eternal Lord. These, in the anguish 
of a troubled conscience, and the oblivion of sensible nature, renew it in part. If 
the strong and fierce cheer ot the Arab, which breaks forth like the blast of a 
trumpet at the sight of the rising sun and of the naked solitudes, if the mental 
trances, the short visions of a luminous and grand landscape, if the Semitic color- 
ing are wanting, at least the seriousness and simplicity have remained ; and the 
Hebraic God brought into the modern conscience, is no less a sovereign in this 
narrow precinct than in the deserts and mountains from which He sprang. His 
image is reduced, but His authority is entire ; if He is less poetical, He is more 
moral. Men read with awe and trembling the history of His works, the tables of 
His law, the archives of His vengeance, ‘the proclamation of His promises and 
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menaces: they are filled with them. Never has a people been seen so deeply 
imbued by a foreign book, has let it penetrate so far into its manners and writings, 
its imagination and language. Thenceforth they have found their King, and will 
follow Him; no word, lay or ecclesiastic, shall prevail over His word ; they have 
submitted their conduct to Him, they will give body and life for Him ; and if need 
be, a day will come when, out of fidelity to Him, they will overthrow the State. 


We have been liberal of our extracts from the book, feeling that our 
author’s own words would do him fuller justice than any comments of 
ours, and we would be still more liberal in specimens of his detailed 
criticism, did we not hope that our readers will be induced to study 
the work itself. And we hazard nothing in saying that not even the 
most thorough student of our literature can read it without profit, il- 
lumination, and delight. Would that we could see such a work on 
French literature from an English pen. 

Mr. Van Laun deserves high praise for the admirable manner in 
which he has rendered both the matter and the language of his author 
into clear, vivacious and vigorous English. 

W. H. B. 


Balaustion’s Adventure. By Robert Browning. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1871. 


Ir has often been a matter of surprise that with a genius which 
evinces not a few points in common with the Greek mind, Mr. Browning 
should never have gone to classic antiquity for any of his themes of 
song. If we have been disposed to wonder how he has escaped the 
mania which has of late affected so many of his brother-poets, our 
wonder may cease, inasmuch as in his last work he presents himself as 
the translator of the most familiar of the plays of Euripides, embedding 
in it (a somewhat bold “ adventure”) a most charming Greek story of 
his own. 

The first thing that meets the eye in Balaustion’s Adventure is the 
dedication “ ‘To The Countess Cowper,” written in that angular kind 
of jolted prose for which Mr. Browning is remarkable. It is effective 
and epigrammatic, nevertheless. Before he strikes a string of his own 
harp, he evokes with beautiful significancy a key-note for his song from 
his wife’s Vision of Poets ; and we are touched to mark the reverent 
way in which he lingers over the iterated cadence, still whispering its 
music to his lonely heart — 


“The human, with his droppings of warm tears.” 


But what is Balaustion’s Adventure? and who is Balaustion? To 
our thinking there is nothing more beautiful or original about the 
poem than the skill with which this young Athenian girl, sitting with 
her four companions, 

“Under the grape-vines by the streamlet’s tide, 

Close to Baccheion,” 
is made to tell over to them, her own comments running as a sort of 
semi-chorus all the way through — 


“that strangest, saddest, sweetest song ”— 
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she “ heard in Kameiros once,” the Adestis of Euripides (or Adkestis, 
as Mr. Browning, adopting in all proper names the truer orthography, 
writes it.) 

The basis of the story is the incident related of the captives in one 
of the Peloponnesian wars, to whom release was granted on condition 
of each one repeating a line from the great dramatist. She relates 
how it befel that after the disastrous expedition against Syracuse that 
“shamed Athens and lost her ships and men,” she being at Kameiros 
in Rhodes, the people there rose in tumult against Athens and threw 
off her yoke ; and how she and a few kindred souls who still kept faith 
in motherland, fled in a small vessel, which was set upon by pirates, 
and so driven unaware upon the coast of Syracuse. They craved 
grace of their enemies in vain, and were about to put to sea again in 
the face of their pursuing foes, when a certain Syracusan asked, “‘ How 
about Euripides?” Whereupon the captain of the little craft cried 
out — 

“Here she stands. 

Balaustion. Strangers, greet the lyric girl! 
Euripides ?—as snow, the voyage through, 
She has been falling thick in flakes of him. 
Balaustion, stand forth and confirm my speech! 

. . + Although she has some other name, 
We only call her Wild-pomegranate flower, 
Balaustion. . . . 
Sing them a strophe, with the turn-again 
Down to the verse that ends all, proverb-like, 
And save us, thou Balaustion, bless the name!” 


She then proceeds to describe to her companions how she was borne 
through the city and set on the topmost step of the temple, where, as 
she says — 
“T told the play 

Just as I saw it; what the actors said, 

And what I saw, or thought I saw the while, 

At our Kameiros theatre, clean scooped ‘ 

Out of a hill-side, with the sky above 

And sea before our seats, in marble row: 

Told it—and two days more, repeated it, 

Until they sent us on our way again.” 


The transcription from Euripides is very full—not one important 
passage left out. The choruses are compressed into as short space as 
possible, and where the play drags a little, the narrative takes its place ; 
and we have keen analysis of some of the principal actors, the author 
in his characteristic way not hesitating to assume the mask himself 
and speak through Balaustion’s lips. Thus old Pheres’s craven 
clinging to life is set forth with a caustic severity beyond that of 
Euripides ; the unmanly selfishness of Admetos has merciless castiga- 
tion ; and the final and beautiful transformation wrought in him through 
the example of his wife’s heroic self-sacrifice and his own purifying 
sufferings, are pictured with a firmness and clearness of touch and a 
delicacy of sentiment altogether more distinctive of our modern art. 
Yet we have, even in despite of Mr. Browning’s exuberance, whose 
excess so often overlays and hides the subject it would adorn, somewhat 
of the antique reserve, the “naught in overplus,” still. 
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The translation is a very literal one ; no liberties are taken with the 
text. Indeed a school-boy would have no need to ask a closer 
rendering to help him through his lessons. On turning to Buckley’s 
translation of the A/estis, we are surprised to find that even with the 
enforced trammels of verse to abstract him, Browning’s is often freer from 
verbiage, and has an incisive directness which does not characterise the 
Oxford scholar’s. 

As an instance of the way in which the narrative part of the poem 
fits into the translation, take the following fine passage, introducing 
the lament of Admetos after he returns from celebrating the funeral 
rites of his wife — 

“ Home, all save she! 
And when Admetos felt that it was so, 
By the stand-still ; when he lifted head and face 
From the two hiding hands and peplos’ fold, 
And looked forth—knew the palace — knew the hills — 
Knew the plains —knew th’ friendly frequence there, e 
And no Alkestis any more again— 
Why, the whole woe, billow-like, broke on him.” 


It is a nice study to note the contrast in the way two poets tell the 
same story. Morris, in his Larthly Paradise, gives it with true Ar- 
cadian simplicity or rather Chaucerian simplicity, which is xot 
Arcadian ; and in his hands it is merely asweet, sad tale, with not a 
dramatic touch about it. Yet even in enacting the story-teller, as 
Browning does in this poem, his intensely dramatic power continually 
displays itself and points almost every line. 

We fancy our poet must have profited by some of the ungracious 
criticism heaped upon Zhe Ring and the Book; for while all his 
peculiarities remain — and who would have them away ?—they are 
present in no exaggerated form. We still have the abrupt transitions, 
the half incomprehensible introversions, the jostle of consonants, the 
elisions, the cramming of lines which no elocution can entice into 
rythmic flow: but what are these compared with the thousand overmas- 
tering beauties? In one of the early pages of Balaustion, the poet 
characterises his own style very effectively : 

** What if my words wind in and out the stone, 

As yonder ivy, the gods’ parasite ? 

Though they leap all the way the pillar leads, 

Festoon about the marble, foot to frieze, 

And serpentiningly enrich the roof, 

Toy with some few bees and a bird or two— 
What then? Zhe column holds the cornice up!” 


Browning’s genius refuses to bestow its treasures as Tennyson’s 
does. We are not lured along by the music of a stream that flows in 
calm and broad and full volume across unobstructed reaches of rich 
meadow-land and through forests vocal with hidden nightingales. 
Instead, we have the devious doublings and twistings of the rapid 
mountain-torrent, now flashing in the sunshine, now lost under over- 
hanging cliffs ; at one moment plunging into some abyssmal cavern, at 
the next spanning realms of shadow with a tangle of rzinbow loveli- 
ness ; again eddying about great boulders, or breaking its heart in a 
burst of spray, till at the last it widens into the repose of the broad 
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daylight, and glasses its smoothed surface with all of brightness and 
beauty that are found in earth or sky. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


Morton House: A Novel. By the Author of “ Valerie Aylmer.” New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The author of Valerie Aylmer has come before the public with 
another novel. The hazardous experiment of a second book has 
been tried, and the critic is now, therefore, in a position to decide 
with tolerable certainty the author’s claim toa place in the goodly 
guild of letters. Morton House, like its predecessor, was first intro- 
duced to us in the pages of Appletons’ Fournal, and has formed not 
the least of the attractions of that excellent serial during the past 
year. The merits of the story are great and varied. In many 
respects it is a better book than Valerie Aylmer. There is even more 
ease in the graceful, facile style ; there is less disharmony in the pro- 
portions of the plot; there is more gradualness in the development 
and unfolding of the characters. Itis more than ever manifest that 
the author is a person of culture and refinement, a not unskilful 
observer of the superficial aspects of society and social relations, a 
hearty and honest sympathiser with whatsoever things are pure and 
lovely and of good report. With all these merits, however (and they 
are not only great in themselves, but they are unusual among writers 
either English or American of the author’s class), Aforton House 
discloses one fact which was indeed pretty evident in Valerie Aylmer, 
but which this second and maturer effort confirms and certifies. And 
this fact is the author’s almost utter lack of invention or originality. 
Morton House, \ike its precursor, is thoroughly imitative. What are 
we to say of a novelist who can give us at this day the traditional 
poor, friendless, unknown governess ; the rascally stage-relative turning 
up mysteriously to embarrass her movements; the manceuvring 
mother, plotting to prevent her infatuated son from throwing himself 
away upon a doubtful beauty ; and finally, even the familiar burglary 
and the clever lawyer who detects the thieves? Surely, “ Christian 
Reid,” who has evidently read so many English novels, must know 
that this sort of thing is thoroughly and completely played out. We 
have heard it already, we have been told the same story a thousand 
times at least, and a reiteration thereof, however graceful and flowing 
in the utterance, can only be written down by the critic as superfluous, 

We have, moreover, a serious fault to find with the author. We 
object most vigorously to the ultra-sensationalism of the double 
murder which forms the very unnecessary catastrophe of the book, 
enhanced in horror as it is by the suddenly announced relationship 
of the parties. Such an expedient is worthy only of the murky melo- 
drama of Messrs. Reynolds, Ainsworth, e¢ a/s., and is utterly out of 
place in the peaceful chronicle to which it forms the dénouement. 
Besides, the whole wears too plainly the air of a contrivance. Gordon 
and St. John were certainly exceedingly in the way, but surely a more 
plausible method of disposing of them might have been found. 
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When Mr. Carker, “sly of manner, sharp of tooth, soft of foot, 
watchful of eye, oily of tongue, cruel of heart, nice of habit,” is 
crushed to death under the relentless wheels of the steam-engine , we 
feel an undoubted relief at his departure ; but we are more inclined 
to smile than to shudder at the modus operandi. Now in the present 
instance the author evidently expects us to be deeply impressed by 
the terrible catastrophe over whose details she morbidly lingers. We 
are impressed with — the absurdity of the whole thing. 

But we do not mean to end this notice with blame ; we have already 
found much to praise and to admire in Morton House. We will call 
attention before we leave it to one more merit which it strikingly dis- 
plays. We mean the exceeding delicacy and truth with which the 
author treats the relations and intercourse of her men and women. 
She draws thorough ladies and gentlemen, even succeeding in what a 
great critic said was so difficult —— making her heroines “ atance lady- 
like and loving.” As an instance of peculiar grace and delicacy of 
touch, we quote a passage which also affords a very good specimen of 
her style, and is moreover the most original thing in the book :— 


‘“‘Let us wait until the night is past, before we ask that question,” said the doctor, 
almost solemnly. “ Now I must go. If you wish to see my patient, Mr. Annesley, 
I can only refer you to Mr. Warwick.” 7 

He made a short little bow and went away, followed by his wife. As for Annes- 
ley, he stood still and watched them with a feeling of blank hopelessness impos- 
sible to describe. To- night! He had said that to- night would decide everything ! 
Involuntarily the young man looked out of a window near which he stood, and 
shivered. The shades of evening were falling. The sun was gone, the gray mantle 
of twilight was enwrapping everything, a lovely crescent moon was cradled softly 
over the fringing western clouds, while faint and more faint the burning glow of 
sunset was fading from the sky. To-night! And night was coming — night was 
here! It could not be, he cried out, fiercely yet vainly —ah, how vainly ! ! The 
darkness seemed like some horrible monster advancing with slow, stealthy steps to 
do its horrible work ; to seize its passive victim from those strong arms of helpless, 
outstretched agony ; to bear away the grace, the beauty, the glory of life under its 
sombre pall, and leave only a cold white shadow of mortality to meet the gaze of 
the sun when he came once more in pomp and splendor from his royal couch, O 
fall of night! O long hours of darkness! How terrible ye are to watchers like 
these, to those who cry, “If she can but live through to- night ! !” The awful death 
of light — awful sometimes to the shrinking soul when there is no cause like this to 
dreac d it — seems at such times invested with a horror all its own. When morning 
comes—ah, morning! Will she ever see it? . 

Men do not readily speak to each other with ‘regard to matters of sentiment or 
feeling, do not easily conquer the strong reluctance to show the soft kernel of their 
natures, instead of putting forward the harder rind which characterises them in 
every degree and condition of life. Even when circumstances force them to this 
expression, they give it with a hesitation which shows how much it goes against the 
grain. It certainly went against the grain with Morton now. According to his own 
desire, he would not have made a confidant of anybody ; but to: make a confidant of 
John Warwick —the irony of events could not go any farther, he thought. Still, 
he must speak plainly, if he wished to see Katharine : and plainly, therefore, he 
proceeded to speak. 

* Perhz aps I don’ t need to tell you, Mr, Warwick, that I have loved Miss Tresham 
for a long time,” he s aid. ‘That love is my excuse for coming here, and for asking 
your permission to see her —since chance and your own kindness have placed her 
under your care, I can scarcely hope to interest you by speaking of my own 
feelings,” he went on hastily —“ but her death would be to me a terrible grief.” 

“ 1 am sure of it,” said the lawyer, with kind gravity. ‘ You are right in con- 
jecturing that I was aware of your love for Miss Treshz im,” he went on: “I have 
observed it, and I can understand that it brought you here, and that it makes you 
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anxious to see her, now that you are here. But, of course, you have been told that’ 
she is insensible. It seems to me it would be more painful than gratifying to you to 
see her in that state.” 

“ All I ask is to see her,” said Morton. ‘“ The doctor says it could do no harm 
— but he referred me to you for permission.” ; 

“Tome! I—stop a minute —let me think,” said Mr. Warwick, in reply. He 
rose and walked to the window, where he stood gazing, as Annesley had done, on 
the gathering twilight and falling night. Objects were indistinct by this time, and 
his tall, dark figure was little more ‘than an outline to Morton, who sat quite still 
beside the fire. After a while he came back, and, standing on the hearth, addressed 
the young man. 

“I have been thinking of your request,” he said, “and I have decided that it is 
you, not I, who can tell best whether or not I ought to accede to it. Your own 
love for Miss Tresham is no reason why you should be allowed to see her. ‘The 
only thing that would give you that right would be her love for you; and, con- 
sequently, her assumed consent. Understand this, and say yourself whether or not 
you shall see her.” 

Morton was startled. “ Mr. Warwick, you place me ina hard position,” he said. 

“The decision rests with yourself,” repeated Mr. Warwick ; and, having said 
this, he turned and went back to the window. 

Annesley sat and thought. For a short time he was quite puzzled, but at length 
he began to understand Mr. Warwick’s meaning, and to appreciate the bearing of 
the question which had been thus unexpectedly thrust upon him, It was a strange 
position, certainly. To decide, at the bidding of another man, whether the woman 
he loved, loved him in return ; to count over her words, and looks, and intangible 
shades of tone, and to reckon if all these proofs went for or against his cause. At 
any other time, or for any other reason, nobody would have been quicker than 

Mortsn to call himself a miscrable puppy for doing such a thing as this ; but now it 
was imperative to arrive at some conclusion — it was the only hope, the only con- 
dition, of seeing her. Honestly, then, and with a strange, wistful leaning toward 
his own side, as far removed from vanity as one thing could possibly be removed 
from another, he went over the ground, faithfully summed up all the evidence, and, 
at last, made his decision. Then he rose and crossed the floor to Mr. Warwick, 
who had waited patiently at the window. 

“Mr. Warwick, I think you will agree with me that this is not a time for false 
delicacy,” he said, with quiet simplicity. ‘“ You have put me on my honor to speak 
the truth: forgive me if what I believe to be the truth sounds like vanity or un- 
pardonable presumption. I have asked myself honestly if I think Miss Tresham 
would marry me, and, honestly also, I have answered, ‘I think she would.’ ” 

“That is enough,” said Mr. Warwick, turning, and, a good deal to Morton’s 
surprise, offering his hand. ‘“ Yes, I agree with you that this is no time for false 
delicacy. Your candor does you more credit than any mock modesty would. I 
left the question to yourself ; but, since you have expressed your opinion, I will tell 
you that it is mine also. Miss Tresham is not a woman to wear her heart on her 
sleeve ; but, I think if you had asked her to marry you, she would have said ‘ Yes.’ 
You have my best wishes that she may say it yet,” he added, smiling gravely. 
** Now we will go to her room.” 


” 


have said that we would not end this notice with blame, and, 
indeed, we should be most unjust both to the author and to ourselves 
if we did so. But we venture to ask one question, and to make one 
parting suggestion, which we commend to the author’s attention. 
Would it not have been better, truer, more artistic, and more natural 
to have closed the book before the last half of the last chapter? We 
are left in some uncertainty about Morton and Irene: would it not 
be better to have thrown the same veil over the future of Miss 
Tresham and her other friend? We only suggest this thought, we do 
not feel quite sure about it ourselves. But we have always thought 
the finest touch in all that wonderful novel of Vi//ette was just the 
doubt as to whether M. Paul Emanuel ever came back ; the doubt 
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which caused so many anxious letters to the author. It is true, as 
Miss Ingelow says, that — 


“To marriage all the stories flow, 
And finish there” ; 


it is true, too, that this last half-chapter with which we are quarrelling 
is very well and tenderly done; but still we cannot help the doubt 
we feel about its artistic propriety, and we record our hesitation here 
as the best tribute we can pay to the great interest of the tale which 
has excited it. B. G. 


Treatment and Prevention of Decay of the Teeth. By Robert Arthur, 
M. D., D.D.S. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 


As our knowledge of dentistry is altogether of the passive sort, 
being confined to a very vivid conception of the sensations of a patient 
under the operator’s hands, any remarks we may make upon this book 
must be considered altogether laical. As the author, however, intends 
it for the public, as well as for the profession, and it is so written as 
to be easily intelligible by any one, our observations, as one of the 
public, may not be irrelevant. . 

The treatment which Dr. Arthur here recommends, and the advice 
he gives, rest altogether upon two propositions: 1. That (except in 
very rare cases) certain teeth are subject to decay, at certain points, 
well known to every dentist, and that, sooner or later, decay will in- 
fallibly set in at those points. 

2. That the healthy dentine of the tooth, if denuded of the enamel 
carefully, and exposed, loses its vascularity and becomes converted 
into a hard substance, like ivory, little more subject to caries than the 
enamel itself. 

For the truth of the first proposition he appeals to the experience 
of all dentists, and, indeed, of the public; and for the truth of the 
second, to evidence which he furnishes. His plan of treatment, in 
brief, is this:— Since we know that caries will occur at these points, 
when an operation will have to be performed, on more or less diseased 
substance, let us anticipate this necessity, and by carefully cutting 
away the tooth from behind, prevent the contact of surfaces to which 
caries is in great part due, leave the teeth in such a condition that 
attention to them will be easy, while the healthy dentine, exposed to 
the air, hardens into an ivory-like substance, and is secure from decay. 

By this treatment, followed with young persons, he alleges, the 
entire set may be preserved for life ; and this operation being painless, 
all the sufferings of the dentist’s chair will be avoided. 

We confess the evidence which Dr. Arthur adduces seems very 
strong, and the system rational, if the facts be as stated ; and in view 
of the inestimable blessing which it proposes to confer upon human- 
ity, we trust it will receive careful and unprejudiced consideration on 
the part of the profession. 
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Popular Life of General Robert Edward Lee. By Emily V. Mason. 
(Illustrated). Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1872. 


Tue great demand for a popular and inexpensive Life of General 
Lee, has induced Miss Mason to prepare this neat and handsome 
book, which we are sure will meet with general favor. Through the 
kindness of Mrs. Lee, the biographer has been able to supply much 
interesting matter from correspondence, diaries, etc., which show us 
the great General in a domestic light, as husband and father, and we 
need not say, his noble character is as weil displayed in small as in 
great things. We can not forbear transcribing a letter to one of his 
daughters, written at a time when his merits were but partially recog- 
nised, and when all things tended to brew discontent in a weaker mind. 


COOSAWHATCHIE, S. C., December 25, 1861. 

My Dear Daughter :— Having distributed such poor Christmas gifts as I had to 
those around me, I have been looking for something for you. Trifles even are hard 
to get in these war times, and you must not therefore expect more. I have sent you 
what I thought most useful in your separation from me, and hope it will be of some 
service. Though stigmatised as “vile dross,” it has never been a drug with me. 
That you may never want for it, restrict your wants to your necessities. ‘To com- 
pensate for such “trash,” I send you some sweet violets that I gathered for you this 
morning while covered with dense white frost, whose crystals glittered in the bright 
sun like diamonds, and formed a brooch of rare beauty and sweetness which could 
not be fabricated by the expenditure of a world of money. Yet how little will it 
purchase! But see how God provides for our pleasure in every way. May he guard 
and preserve you and me, my dear daughter. Among the calamities of war, the 
hardest to bear, perhaps, is the separation of families and friends. Yet all must be 
endured to accomplish our independence, and maintain our self-government. In my 
absence from you, I have thought of you very often, and regretted I could do 
nothing for your comfort. Your old home, if not destroyed by our enemies, has 
been so desecrated that I cannot bear to think of it. I should have preferred it to 
have been wiped from the earth, its beautiful hill sunk, and its sacred trees buried, 
rather than to have been degraded by the presence of those who revel in the ill 
they do for their own selfish purposes. You see what a poor sinner I am, and how 
unworthy to possess what was given to me ; for that reason it has been taken away. 
I pray for a better spirit, and that the hearts of our enemies may be changed. In 
your houseless condition I hope you make yourself contented and useful. Occupy 
yourself in aiding those more helpless than “yourself... .. Think always of your 
father, R. E. LEE. 


We trust to see the Life of Lee a hand-book in every Southern 
family. We trust to see the character of Lee held up as a model for 
imitation to all Southern youth ; for we say it deliberately, as the con- 
clusion of judgment, not enthusiasm, that we consider Robert Edward 
Lee, as Christian, as patriot, as soldier, as gentleman, the noblest 
type of manhood that this age has produced. 

The paper, typography, and general finish are neat and tasteful. 


A Treatise on the Common and Civil Law as embraced in the Furispru 
dence of the United States. By William Archer Cocke. New 
York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 1871. 


Unper the above title the author has traced an interesting sketch 
of the changes made in the Constitution of this country, and marked 
especially the extension of Federal jurisdiction in matters of Admiralty 
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and in many other ways. His purpose is rather suggested than 
defined, and would seem to indicate the necessity for a more thorough 
acquaintance with the principles of general jurisprudence as embodied 
in the codes prepared under the direction of the Roman emperors, 
upon the part both of our legislators and of those who expound the 
laws enacted by them. 

In illustration of this design he shows that, while the several 
Colonies retained so much of the common law of England as was 
applicable to their condition at the period when they achieved their 
independence, the confederation which was formed by them neither 
adopted nor recognised any special system of jurisprudence, but is 
in itself organic law, embracing some of the fundamental principles 
of the Common Law of England, and many other principles which 
are independent of that system. That it recognises the existence 
and adopts the definitions of the Common Law is admitted — facts 
which the Judiciary Act more explicitly establishes. But the bases of 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts are the Constitution of the 
United States and the statutes passed in pursuance thereof: they 
have no Common Law jurisdiction. A chapter is devoted to suits in 
Admiralty, showing by a short historical sketch of leading cases 
how entirely the limitations imposed by the Common Law upon the 
Admiralty courts in England have been held inapplicable to this 
country. The gradual growth, too, of a new order of procedure more 
in accord with the practice of the Civil Law is also traced and illus- 
trated by citations from the Common Law Procedure Acts in England, 
and from the various legislative enactments in the same direction of 
the different States of this Union. The conflict of laws between the 
Federal and State jurisdictions and between the enactments of the 
States, is also extensively treated of as tending to direct towards the 
elucidation of a class of cases comparatively unknown to English 
jurisprudence the principles of international law, which is largely 
based upon the Roman system. The last chapter, upon Legislation 
and Jurisprudence, seems to reach the very sensible conclusion that 
there is no longer any law in this country. 

We are somewhat puzzled to know whether it is the enlightening 
effect of the principles of the Civil Law which in the opinion of our 
author has led to this happy consummation, or whether“he intends 
to suggest that the effects produced by an utter disregard of the 
principles of the Common Law may be yet averted, or at least 
modified by borrowing from a system of jurisprudence which, however 
symmetrical in proportion, reached its full development under a 
despotic rule, and is therefore more in accord with that form of 
government. We can heartily sympathise with him in his dilemma, 
for the alternative is sufficiently startling to bewilder any one. 

His expressions, however, clearly indftate the opinion that the 
Federal judiciary, by a firm and bold grasp of those fundamental 
pritfciples of right which underlie every system of jurisprudence, 
should strike down the tyrannies of partisan legislation now rife 
throughout this country. Whether they will follow his advice in 
doing so remains to be seen. Opportunities for such action have 
not been wanting ; but with some rare and honorable exceptions, Con- 
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gressional legislation has generally found very ready executive 
ministers on the Federal bench. The trials under the Enforcement 
Acts, more familiarly known as the Ku-Klux Laws, offer the judiciary 
of the United States a signal opportunity either of vindicating their 
integrity and power or of signalising their zeal. Should a reaction 
in the public mind make broad the path of right, they may find it 
convenient and even agreeable to pursue it ; but we may be permitted 
to doubt their disposition to engage in any “strait and narrow way.” 

The book, however, contains much valuable matter, and is worthy 
of the perusal both of the student and of the active practical lawyer. 
If a certain vagueness of expression occasionally occurs, we would 
attribute it rather to the finite character of the human imagination, 
which renders it totally impossible to conceive what the Supreme 
Court of the United States may not declare to be law. 

Jos. BLytH ALLSTON. 


THE GREEN TABLE. 


N a note affixed to the 260th page of “ Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry,” 

the learned editor says:—“I know no fitter place to append a poem 
which has no right to find a place in the body of this volume, being, as the 
reader will observe, almost without any distinctly Christian element whatever. 
and indeed being little more than a mere worldling’s lamentation at leaving 
a world which he knows he has abused, yet would willingly, if he might, 
have continued still longer to abuse. But even from that something may be 
learned ; and there is a force and energy about the composition which make 
me willing to insert it here, especially as it is very far from common..... 
Certainly the thoughts have a more modern air about them, than that I can 
suppose the poem rightly included in a collection of medizval verse at all. 
It bears the not very appropriate title of Cygnus Exspirans” (the Dying 
Swan). 

This is all that I know of the poem which I have attempted, as below, 
to translate into as near an @English equivalent as possible. . I have en- 
deavored to preserve exactly the peculiar rhythm with the double rhyme, 
and present the result with the hope that it may incite some reader of THE 
SOUTHERN MAGAZINE to improve upon my imperfection. I believe the 
translation will be found tolerably accurate, except in one or two places 
where I was obliged to resort to paraphrase, because of the peculiar com- 
pression of the Latin. 


G. HERBERT SASS. 
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CYGNUS EXSPIRANS. 


Parendum est, cedendum est, 
Claudenda vitae scena ; 

Est jacta sors, me vocat mors, 
Haec hora est postrema : 

Valete res, valete spes ; 
Sic finit cantilena. 


O magna.lux, Sol, mundi dux, 
Est concedendum fatis ; 

Duc lineam eclipticam, 
Mihi luxisti satis : 

Nox incubat; fax occidit; 
Jam portum subit ratis. 


Tu, cithara argentea, 
Vos, aurei planetae, 
Cum stellulis, ocellulis, 
Nepotibus lucete ; 
Fatalia, letalia 
Mi nunciant cometae. 


Ter centies, ter millies 
Vale immunde munde! 

Instabilis et labilis, 
Vale, orbis rotunde! 

Mendaciis, fallaciis 
Lusisti me abundeé. 


Lucentia, fulgentia 
Gemmis valete tecta, 

Seu marmore, seu ebore 
Supra nubes erecta. 

Ad parvulum me loculum 
Mors urget equis vecta. 


Lucretiae, quae specie 
Gypsata me cepistis, 

Imagines, voragines ! 
Quae mentem sorbuistis, 

En oculos, heu! scopulos 
Extinguit umbra tristis. 


Tripudia, diludia, 
Et fescennini chori, 
Quiescite, raucescite ; 
Praeco divini fori, 
Mors, intonat et insonat 
Hunc lessum: Debes mori. 


I must obey, I must away, 
Life’s drama’s closed forever ; 

The die is cast, Death calls at last, 
This hour all must sever ; 

Farewell Life’s spell, ail hope, farewell ; 
So ends the song forever. 

O glorious Light, earth’s leader bright, 
My strife with fate is o’er ; ° 

Lo, dark eclipse before thee slips, 
Thouw’lt shine on me no more; 

Night broods o’er all ; my torch must fall, 
My barque has reached the shore. 


O Moon, thou lyre of silver fire, 
And you, O planets golden, 

With stars in guise of little eyes, 
Be by my sons beholden ; 

To me dread signs and fateful lines 
The comets have unfolden, 


Three hundred times, three thousand times 
Farewell, O world ignoble! 

O variable and unstable, 
Farewell, O rounded bubble! 

With lying cheats and foul deceits 
Enough you’ve mocked my trouble. 


O dwellings bright, with gems whose light 
Resplendent once did cheer me, 

Whose marble walls, whose ivory halls 
Above the clouds uprear me, 

Farewell, farewell! to his small cell 
Death’s sable coursers bear me. 


O temptress fair, Lucrece, whose snare 
Betrays with deadly kisses, 
Quicksands which drown my soul plunged 
down 
Within their dark abysses! 
Ah, e’en your eyes — rocks in disguise !— 
Fade in such gloom as this is. 


O dance and play, O chorus gay, 
Hush song, and laugh, and sigh ; 
Heaven’s herald, Death, with fateful 
breath 
Intones the solemn cry ; 
Above, around, I hear resound 
This doom, “ Thou too must die!” 














Deliciae, laetitiae 
Mensarum cum culiné ; 
Cellaria, bellaria, 
Et coronata vina; 
Vos nauseo, dum haurio 


Quem scyphum mors propinat. 


Facessite, putrescite, 
Odores, vestimenta ; 

Rigescite, O deliciae, 
Libidinum fomenta ! 

Deformium me vermium 
Manent operimenta. 


O culmina, heu! fulmina, 
Horum fugax honorum, 
Tam subito dum subeo 
Eternitatis domum, 
Ridiculi sunt tituli ; 
Foris et agunt momum. 


Lectissimi, carissimi 
Amici et sodales, 

Teu! insolens et impudens 
Mors interturbat sales. 

Sat lusibus indulsimus 
Extremum dico vales! 


ru denique, corpus, vale, 
Te te citabit totum ; 

Te conscium, te socium 
Dolorum et gaudiorum! 
/Equalis nos exspectat sors 
3onorum vel malorum. 
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O soft delights, O festal rites 
Of banquet-hall and palace, 

With dainties fine and foam-crowned wine 
My soul no longer dallies : 

I spurn you all, your pleasures pall 
Before Death’s awful chalice. 


Depart, decay, ye garments gay, 
And odors perfume-raining ; 

O joys, ye must, ye spurs to lust, 
Grow cold, in silence waning. 

For me, in sooth, the worm’s cold tooth 
Is now alone remaining. 


Alas, Heaven’s fires! O lofty spires, 
From all your pride I sever, 

Thus entering on sudden wing 
The mansions of Forever ; 

Your names resound with empty sound, 
And mock my vain endeavor. 


O friends long proved, O comrades loved, 
In pleasures wildest swell, 

Death insolent and impudent 
Intrudes with footstep fell. 

With joys that fade I’ve long delayed, 
At last I breathe farewell ! 


Farewell in fine, O frame of mine! 
Thee, thee too Death constraineth ; 

Companion thou of joy and woe, 
O’er thee at last he reigneth: 

An equal state, an equal fate, 
For bad and good remaineth. 


DAGUERRE, so long considered the inventor of the art which bears his 
name, will have, it seems, to give place to an English claim for priority of 
invention. In Miss Meteyard’s recent volume of sketches of the Wedgwoods, 





we find that Thomas Wedgwood, whose tastes led him to study and ex- 
periment in the natural sciences, undertook a series of investigations of the 
phenomena of heat and light, and from his experiments sprung the original 
invention of heliotypy, or fixing impressions made by the sun’s rays. The 
frontispiece to Miss Meteyard’s book is a copy of what Wedgwood calls “a 
silver picture,” taken in 1791-3, by means of the camera, from an engraving 
of a picture by Teniers. There is also in the Journals of the Royal Institu- 
tion for 1802, an account of the “ method of copying paintings by the agency 
of light upon nitrate of silver, invented by Thomas Wedgwoed, Esq., 
with observations by H. Davy.” 

Dominique Daguerre, father of the photographer, had been employed 
by the elder Wedgwood as agent in Paris, and had frequently visited the 
works both at Etruria and London, and it is not improbable that he learned 
something of the process which he afterwards imparted to his son. 

Wedgwood’s failing health, and death by paralysis in 1805, prevented his 
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prosecution of his beautiful discovery.. Miss Meteyard reflects severely 
upon Mackintosh, to whom were entrusted his papers, embodying his dis- 
coveries and speculations, which were to have been published accompanied 
by a memoir, but who either lost or suppressed these valuable manuscripts. 





WE are glad to see the following notice in the Saturday Review of a 
Baltimore book to which we have more than once called our readers’ atten- 
tion — Words: their History and Derivation, by Dr. F. Ebener and E. 
M. Greenway, Jr. :— 

“ Among the most valuable American publications of the year is a sort of 
Dictionary of Derivations, commenced in May last, of which the four first 
monthly parts are now before us. It will take years, apparently, to ac- 
complish it; but in the meantime each succeeding number contains matter 
enough for a month’s study, and the completed work will probably be so 
expensive that only by this method of gradual issue would it Le likely to 
find any large number of purchasers. The writers aim at great completeness 
and accuracy in their accounts of the origin, history, and connections of each 
of the words given; and while we forbear in this place to express an opinion 
upon the merits of their writing or the correctness of their judgment, we 
may say that the Dictionary promises to be a work of great importance, as 
it is one of high pretentions, and undoubtedly of enormous labor. We may 
notice, perhaps, that in some cases insufficient allowance is made for the 
dulness of many readers. Thus the derivation of arctic from dpxros is given ; 
but the reader is left to find out for himself the relation of the Polar regions 
to the bear; and he is perhaps as likely to refer it to the creatures he has 
seen in the Zoological Gardens as to the constellations that borrowed their 
name. The type and paper, as usual in the more ambitious class of American 
publications, are well worthy of the text.” 





SONNET. 
In the name of God we will pull down the strong 
Who work iniquity and plague the weak: 
The Lord is King, and He will hear the meek 
Who call upon His name in faith. Not long 
Shall they succeed whose hands accomplish wrong, 
Whose feet tread down the righteous in his way. 
Lord! all unmeriting, Thy saints among, 
We stand afar, and for Thy succor pray ; 
For our vain strength is weakness and decay, 
And all our wit is foolishness beside. 
Beat down, O Lord, the hireling slave, and slay 
The oppressor in his wickedness, and guide 
Thy people through this darkness to the land 
Where Peace, white-robed, shall sit with Freedom, hand-in-hand! 
Epw. S. GREGORY. 
HAVING frequent occasion to avail ourselves of the inestimable advantages 
offered to students and literary men by the noble Library of the Peabody 
Institute, it is but fitting that we should take occasion to express our 
gratitude to the memory of its generous Founder, and our acknowledgments 
to the gentlemen who have, as we believe, rightly comprehended his spirit, 
and exerted themselves to carry out his wishes. 
Not many persons out of Baltimore — and we fear far too few in Baltimore 
— have any adequate idea of what a literary treasure is here provided for 
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the public use. The object has been, not to collect the ephemeral publica- 
tions and current literature of the day, but to procure the standard and the 
best works in all departments: books not easily accessible and yet most 
necessary to students ; books whose variety or costliness place them out of 
the reach of all but the wealthy. No more delightful nor more tantalising 
sight could be exhibited to the book-lover, than the shelves of magnificent 
works on Science and Art, enriched with the costliest and most exquisite 
plates, some skilfully colored by practised artists, and others perfect triumphs 
of the burin or the camera. Curious and rare works, such as the student 
occasionally hears of as possessing a half mythical existence, may be seen 
and handled here ; and that not as isolated curiosities, but as parts of some 
series which diligence, patience, and no stinted outlay have succeeded in 
rendering complete. For one of the rules that has governed the selection 
of this library has been: Completeness, as far as possible, or desirable, on 
each important branch of knowledge. 

The library now contains nearly 46,000 volumes, and over 7000 pamphlets. 
The collection of Dictionaries is exceptionally fine, embracing nearly all the 
glossarized languages of the globe, and including the recent Lexicon of the 
Assyrian Cuneiform. 

In Ancient and Medizval History it is also especially rich ; embracing 
the latest researches in Oriental Antiquities, and full sets of the old English, 
French, and German Chronicles. Complete sets of the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academies of England, France, and Germany, and of the great 
Academy of St. Petersburg —of which last there is but one other complete 
set in this country — offer to the student of science a summary of the learning 
of the whole civilised world. 

The Physical and Natural Sciences are fully represented; and in the 
department of Palzontology this is the richest collection in the country. 
The history of the English language has received much attention ; and all 
the periods of Early and Middle English, as well as the Gaelic, Erse, Welsh, 
and Manx tongues, are amply represented. 

But we can not, in the brief space at our disposal, give any adequate idea 
of the riches of this noble library. Our object, as we stated, is simply to 
express our gratitude for the treasures placed within our reach, and to call 
the attention of others to them. 
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Silk & Guanace — OUR ILLUSTRATED 
AT LOWEST CASH PRICES, CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL MATERIAL 









siktats, 


$7.00. 


COMPRISING 


Apparatus, Black Boards, Books, Charts, Globes, 
Maps, Gymnastic Apparatus, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of several superior modern styles, and many 
other “ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 
MAILED ON DEMAND WITH TEN CENTS. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
Publishers and Manufacturers, 
No. 14 Bond St., New York. 





FEMALE SCHOOL, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
Mrs. BOBT. A. CASTLEMAN, Principal. 
TERMS PER S#ss10N, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


T AY L  @] re ’S Board, Washing and Lights, $109.00; ‘Tuitionin English, 


Senior Class, $25.00; Tuition in English, Intermediate 
Class, $20.00; Tuition ia English, Junior Class, $16.00 ; 


n Tuition in English, Primary Class, $14.00. Music, Lan- 

nit guages, Drawing, Painting and Faney Work, at Profes- 

5 y | sors’ rates. For farther partioulars, address the prin- 
| cipal, Alexandria, Va. 


Opposite Barnum’s, | BRINIY PLOWS 


R. Q. TAYLOR, > BEST AND CHEAPEST IN USE, 
4 he BALTIMORE, MD. 











S_\ Have taken over 250 Premiums at 


8. LANSDOWNE. wai \) airs throughout the South. Send for 
wae illustrated Cataloguewith 
ane accaaseteeeall ee Price List,and certificates 
£ = y of planters who use them. 
ts SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 
GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS ¢.0. D. £35 BRINLY, MILES & HARDY, 
Aa Loutsvitig, Ky. 
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The Celebrated Estey Organs and Bradbury Pianos, the Leading Instruments. 
We have the reputation of selling Frst Class Orgams and Pianos, from 10 to 20 per cent. 


cheaper than any other house, and we intend to maintain it. 
H. SANDERS «& CO. 


79 W. \Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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A Brilliant Offer! Sixteen Months for a Year! 


To ary person who will remit us $4 which is the regular subscription price), we will send THE GALAXY 
from Sepeousber, 1871, to January, 1873. Anthony Trollupe’s great story, the Eustace Diamonds, commenced in the 
September No. 


rg 25 _ ¢ a 7 
PTHE GALAXY 
Is the best American Magazine, No Family can ajford to do without it. 


It gives more good and attractive reading matter for the money than any other periodical or book published in 
the country. 


The leading newspapers pronounce THE GALAXY the Best and Most Ably Edited American Magazine. 
THE GALAXY 
MEETS THE WANTS OF EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 

It contains thoughtful articles by our ablest writers. It contains sketches of life and adventure. It has 
Serial Stories by our best novelists. It has Short Stories in each Number. It bas Humerous Articles in each 
oumber, which are a constant source of delight to the public. In each number is a complete review of the world of 
literature. 

The New Department of ‘‘ Scientific Miscellany’ 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Price 35 Cents per Number. - ~ - - - - Subscription Price, $4 per year. 


Address SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway, New York. 


’ 


Appears in Each Number. 


TWO BRILDIANT NOVELS. 
I 


Justin McCarthy's New Story, 
LADY JUDITH: 


A TALE OF TWO CONTINENTS, ONE VOLUME OCTAVO, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Price, bound in paper, $1 25. Price, bound in cloth, $2.00, 





It is one of the most attractive stories which has been published for many a day, with all the brilliancy of style 
for which Mr. McUarthy is noted, and at the same time a most dramatic and exciting plot. It will be read with 
interest by thousands. 


IT. 
OVERLAND: 
A NOVEL By J. W. DE FOREST, Author of * Kate Beaumont,” eic., ete. 
One Volume, Octavo. Price, bound in paper, $1.00. Price, bound in cloth, $1.75. 
It is a story of great interest and power, and at the same time gives a most vivid and wonde@ful description ot 


an overland trip to California. In word-painting this story probably has never been surpassed. 
Either of the above works sent by mail, post paid, on the receipt of the price. For 5aLE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York. 


A VALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOK. 
SEED TRUTHS; 


OR, 
BIBLE VIEWS OF MIND, MORALS, AND RELICION. 
By PHARCELLUS CHURCH, D.D., Author of ** Philosophy of Benevolence,” etc., etc. One Volume, 12mo. 


Price, $1.75. 
What Dr. Robinson, Professor in Rochester Theological Seminary thinks of the book: 

“TI have read SEED TRUTHS, and find that its pages, as its title indicates, stimulate to retiection. They are 
also quickening to the religious life. On some pvints 1 might not entirely agree with you, but on all that is essential 
we should doubtless be at one. s 

“Your unvarying aim to carry the mind of the reader beyond the letter to the spirit of Scripture —to show 
that what you call the “exterior views-of Scripture” is faulty without the ~ interior ”—that Christianity as an 
objective creed is powerless without the subjective principle of life—is excellent. Orthodoxy of life is quite as 
essential as orthodoxy of creed. May your book have many readers.” 


From the Watchman and Reflector. 


“The results reached are the matured results of one who says he has given fifty years of reflection to the 
subject and five or six years in putting the results into shape. We have read the book with some care and with much 
interest. It certainly contains many seed truths 1n morals and religion, tersely and freshly expressed.” 

Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 
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A. L. Inngs, JR. J. NEWTON GREGG. 


Having thoroughly renovated every department of our Establishment, and 
largely added to our former extensive fonts of Book and Job Letter, by the 
purchase of the most recent and improved styles, we are now prepared to show 
specimens of our taste and skill, furnish estimates, and receive your orders. We 
have ample facilities for the printing of 


BOOKS OF EVERY KIND, CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, 
MEDICAL AND LEGAL CASES, POLICIES OF INSURANCE, 
CATALOGUES OF COLLEGES, CERTIFICATES, CIRCULARS, 
REPORTS, ADDRESSES, SERMONS, BANK CHECKS, LABELS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, CARDS, BILLHEADS, &c. 





BOOK-BINDING. | 





Further attention is called to this new branch now added to our Estab. 
lishment. With the aid of skillful workmen, and possessing the advantage of 
having our work printed, ruled and bound upon the premises, we are enabled to 
fill orders at the shortest notice, in the best style, and at prices that cannot fail to 
please. We make to order Lepcers, Day Books, JOURNALS, Copyinc Books 
Hore. Recisters, Caso, SALES AND CHECK Books, &c. 


MUSIC, MAGAZINES, AND OLD BOOKS REBOUND. 
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equal in 
Press, Philadelphia. 














io “* THE LIVING AGE’ has no 
any country.” — fiom the 


t@~ “The best of all our eclectic pub- 
lications.” — From the Nation, New York. 
te “It stands at the head of nine- 
teenth-century literature.” — from the 
Evening Journal, Chicago. 
“The best periodical in Amer- 
ica.” — From Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler. 














LITTELL’S LIVING ACE, 


Of which more than One Hundred Volumes have been published. has received the commendation 
of the most eminent men of the country; and it admittedly ** continues to stand at the head of 


its class.” 


IT IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, giving fifty-two numbers, of sixty-four pages 
each, or more than Three Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly; 
enabling it to present with a combined freshness and completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, gathered from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The ablest and most cultured intellects in every department of Literature, Politics, 
Science, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of Great 


Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes, from the vast and 
generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within the reach of 
all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of immediate 


interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events or 
intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intelligence and 


\iterary taste. 


Extracts from Recent Notices. 


From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


“Were I, in view of ail the competitors that are 


aow in the field, to choose, | should certainly choose 
‘Tug Livine AGE.’... Noris there in any library 
that I know of,so much Instructive and entertaining 
reading in the same number of volumes."* 

From the Congregationalist, Boston. 

“None of the eclectics can be matched with this 
as to substantial value and iuterest."* 

From the New-York Evening Post. 

“The editors permit nothing good in the whole 
range of the European magazines and reviews to es- 
cape them.... In noothersingle publication can there 
be found sv much of sterling literary excellence." 

From the Boston Post. 

“It gives to its readers more than three thousand 
double-culumn octavo pages a year, of the most 
valuable, instructive, and entertaining reading of 
the day. * History, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, 
science, politics, criticism, art,— what is not here? * 
It is tie only compilation that presents with a satis- 
factory completeness, as well as freshness, the best 
literature of the almost innumerable, and g: nerally 
inaccessible, European quarterlies, monthlies, and 
wecklies,—a literature embracing the productions 
of the ablest and most cultured writers living."’ 

From the Williams Quarterly. 

“It is inexhaustible. It has as much that is good 

as a dozen ordinary magazines combined.” 
From the Advance, Chicago. 

“For thinking people, the best of all the eclectic 
publications, and the cheapest. ... Itis a monthly 
that comes every week.** 

From the Lutheran and Missionary, Phila. 

**An extraordinary value marks many of the art!- 
cles of this publication, because they are the produc- 
tions of the ablest men of our times."’ 


Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
Address 


getting up a Club of five New Subscribers. 








From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“The most admirable thesaurus of current reading 
now collected in any country." 

From the Iliinois State Journal. 

“It has more real solidl worth, more useful informa- 
tion, than any similar publication we know of. The 
ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry, of the English language, are here 
gathered together.” 

From the Milwaukie Daily Sentinel. 

“More than ever indispensable, in these days of 
frequent pubiication in expensive English reviews, 
of articles on the great questions of current inquiry, 
by such men as Max Muller, Muxiecy, Tyndall, and 
many others.** 

From the Mobile Daily Register. 

“Still peeriess among periodicals in value to the 
reader.** 

From the Pacific. San Francisco. 

“Its publication in weekly numbers gives to it a 
great advantave over its monthly contemporaries 
in the spirit and freshness of its conteuts."* 

From the Chicago Daily Republican, 

“Tt occupies a tield tilled by no other periodical. 
The subscriber to * Lirretyi’ finds himself in pos- 
session at the end of tlie year, of four large volumes 
of such reading as can be obtained m no other form, 
and comprising s tions from every department of 
science, art, philosophy, and bedles-lettres. Those 
who desire & THOROL Git COMPENDIUM Of all that is 
admirable and noteworthy in the literary world will 
be spared the trouble of wading through the sea of 
reviews and magazines published abroad; for they 
will find the essence of all compacted and concen- 
trated here." . 

From the Christian Examiner, Richmond. 

“ The great eclectic of this country.” 

An extra copy sent gratis to any one 





LITTELL & GAY, 30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE AT CLUB PRICES. 


(“* Possessed of * Litre.y's Livine Ace’ ant of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, @ 
"j 


subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation."* — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.” 


For Ten Dollars, Tus Livina Ack, weekly, containing the cfeam of Foreign Periodical Literature, 
and either one of the leading magazines of Hone Literature nained below, will be sent to one address for 


one year; viz..— 

HAinrrn’s 
Tre GALAXY, OLD AND New, 
§).00, Tue Livine Ack and UuR Youxe Forks. 


’ 
Moxtniy (or Weekcy or Bazar), Tue ATLANTIC Moxtuty, “Lirprscorr’s MONTHLY, 
fHE OVERLAND Moyrncy, or AvPLieron’s JOURNAL (weekly); or, tor 
Address as above. 
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Unsectional School-Books. | 


The freshest series of Text-Books published—containing the latest 
vesults of discovery and scientific research, 





Officially adopted by the Virginia and Georgia State Boards of Education, 
AND NOW LARGELY IN USE IN 


EVERY SOUTHS STATE. 


Che aluiversity Bublishing Cn., 


An Association composed of many 
the several Southern States, feel- 
School-Books which shonld be en- 
unpolitical—whic h should present 
sclrence—are now issuing ¢ a com- 


Text-Books by the eminent schol- & 


of the most eminent citizens of 
ing the necessity for a series of 
tirely unsectional, unportisan, and 
only the facts of history and 
plete series of School and College 
ars and educators named below, 


which are the 
Cheapest, Best, and Most 
The “ University Series 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


By Commodore M. F. Mavry, of the Virginia Military Institute. A series of books which 
mark an era in the study of this science, and w hich, in the words of a well known and ac- 
complished Southern teacher, “are characterized by a felicity of arrangement and simple 
freshness of style which must ever render them attractive to the young, ‘and which will be 
used by all who wish to teach geogr aphy as a science, as something to make pupils think, 
and not merely as an enumeration of dry facts.” 
Hoimes’ Readers and Spellers, 
By Grorce F. Hormes, LL.D., Professor of History and General Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. A series of Readers unequalled in cheapness, excellence, and typo- 
graphic al beauty. They are steadily progressive in character, bright and fresh in their 
selections of prose and verse, and illustrative of Southern scenes, incidents, and history. 
Venable’s Arithmetical Series, 
By Cuartes S. Venante, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Virginia. These books are received everywhere by intelligent teachers with the highest 
satisfaction, as being most admirably ad: apted for mental drill, as well as for business educa- 
tion. ‘Their methods, rules, and reasonings are clear, distinct, logical, and comprehensive, 
and the series is carefully graded throughout. 
Hoimes’ History of the United States, 
By Grorce F. Hortmes, LL.D., of the University of Virginia. It is enough to say of 
this admirable work, interesting, impartial, and truthful, as well as pure and graceful in 
style, that it is the on/y History of the United States which is strictly unpartisan. It 
comes down to the present date. Also, 
De Vere’s French Crammar, Readers, etc., 
Cildersieeve’s Latin Series, | 
Carter’s Elements of General History, 
Holmes’ English Crammars, 
Le Conte’s Scientific Series, 
Johnston’s English Classics, | 
Duntonian Writing-Books, etc., etc. | 
Send for our new ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, which will be 
mailed free to any teacher or school-officer. 


Address UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
155 & 157 Croshy St., New York. 





Beautiful School-Books 


Now published. ”? embraces 





54 Lexington St., Baltimore. 
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This Work will be Supplied to Subscribers Only. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. Demi 80. Mevetge oem. Revetia, , diacks and gold, $3.00. Library style, $3.50. 
orocco, 


A Popular Life of Gen. Robt. E. Lee, 


By EMILY V. MASON. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO MRS. LEE. 


“ One such example is worth more to earth 
Than the stained triumphs of ten thousand Cesars.” 


DEDICATORY PREFACE.—My Dear Mrs. Lee:—With your permission I dedicate to you this life of our beloved 
hero. It may seem daring in one so unpracticed to attempt a theme so lofty. But I have hoped that the love and 
admiration I felt for Gen. Lee would inspire me with ability to present him to others as I knew him. 

Other writers will exhibit his public life, his genius and magnanimity. I wish to show more of his domestic 
character and private virtues; his unwearied industry, his self-control and self-denial, his unselfish temper: his 
generous kindness, his gentle manners; his modesty and moderation in success; his patience in difficulties and dis- 
appointments, and his noble fortitude in defeat and disaster. 

That you, who are most jealous of his fame, shorld honor me with your approval, leads me to neve for the like 
indulgence from the American people to whose history he belongs. E. MASON, 

his work is issued in an elegant and attractive volume, embellished with 17 Fine Original E me... by Prof. 
Volck, illustrating the principal scenes in his Life. It is rated at a very low price, so as to place it within the reach 
of the soldiers whom he commanded, and the people by whom he was loved and honored. 


> _ -_ 


Published for the Benefit of the Lee Memorial Association of Richmond, 
In a very neat volume, (old style) small 4to, price in cloth, $1; cloth gilt, $1.50. 


Journal of a Young Lady of Virginia, 1782 
Edited by EMILY V. MASON. 


From the Baltimore Gazette.—“* The picture of life and manners presented by the Journal is extremely interest- 
ing, and well worthy of being preserved. The publication of it, for the object with which it is connected, is most ap- 
propriate. sncepensens of the intrinsic merit of the little volume, is its typographical execution, which is in the 
very highest style of the art. In every respect itis admirable. Type, paper, and arrangement, leave nothing to be 
desired. All the minor niceties even, have been attended to, so that, to the most fastidious of the printers’ craft, the 
work is unexceptionable.” 

a7 The Sale of 1,000 Copies in less than 60 days is a gratifying evidence of the merits of this interesting little vol- 
ume, and the popularity of the object for which it has been publis shed. 


~-—-> 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, in a neat and athraetive volume of 524 pages, Embellished with an Emblematic Frontispiece, 
by SHEPPARD. 120, cloth, $2.00; cloth, gilt edges, $3.00 


A SECOND REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF THE 


Southern Poems of the War, 


Collected and Arranged by EMILY V. MASON. 


From the Preface.—“ The rapid sale of the ‘Southern Poems of the War’ induces me to offer to the public a Sec- 
ond Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with many New Poems, which it is hoped will enhance the interest and value of 
the book.” 

In soliciting orders for this New Edition, which may be considered almost a new book, the Publishers will simply 
add, that, in co-operating with Miss Mason, in the truly laudable object contemplated in publishing this volume, 
neither mfr nor expense have been spared to issue it in a style of elegance and neatness, to compare favorably with 


aap similar work published in the country. 
GENTS wanted in all parts of the U. S. to sell the above and other Popular Works. 
p arenes address MURPHY & CO., Publishers, Baltimore, 
New York: E.J. HALE & SON, Booksellers, 17 Murray St., Agts. for the States of New York & North Carolina. 
ee a 


@7” Preparing for Early Publication, Embellished with a Fine Portrait of the Chief Justice, on Steel, in one volume, 
octavo, printed on fine paper, and Bound in Morocco cloth bevelled, price #5. Library style, Marbled edges, $6. 
Half Morocco, $7. To be sold by Subscription only. 
A Memoir of Roger Brooke Taney, LL. D., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. By SAMUEL TYLER, LL. D. 
This Work will be of Extraordinary Interest and Permanent Value to the Historian, the Lawyer, the Statesman, 
and every Intelligent Reader. 
87” A portion of the profits will be for the benefit of the family of Chief Justice Taney. 
GE Kor Agencies, & c., address MURPHY & CO., Publishers, Baltimore. 


—- —- ~~ 


Just Published, in neat Pamphlet form, Octavo Paper, Price 30 Cents. 
ADDRESS ON THE 


Life and Character of Gen. Robert E. Lee, 


Delivered on the 12th of October, 1871, before the Society of CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS IN MARYLAND, 
By LirruTtT. Gen. WADE HAMPTON. 
Published by Request of the Society. By Mail on Receipt of Price. 
827A liberal discount to the Trade and others ordering in quantities. 
MURPHY & CO., Publishers, Baltimore. 


New York: E. J. HALE & SON, Booksellers, 17 Murray Street. 
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| HIS periodical (formerly the New Ectecric) is now 
THE ONLY LITERARY MAGAZINE published in the South ; 
and as such, it is the aim of the publishers to make it, 
as far as possible, the representative of every department 
of Southern literature, and the exponent of the best talent 
and culture of our people—hitherto almost unknown for 
want of an adequate literary organ. 

An important feature of this magazine is the placing on 
record well-authenticated facts, derived from the highest 
sources of authority, relative to the late war ; thus preserv- 
ing authentic materials for the future historian. 

Papers containing information respecting the resources 
and prosperity of the South, or judicious counsel for their 
improvement, are at all times welcomed. 

No articles of a sectarian character are admitted; nor 
will anything of a nature to give just offence to persons of 
any Christian faith, find a place in our pages. 

Ample space is devoted to lighter literature, fiction, poetry, 
essays, and humorous sketches from the best Southern writers, 
so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE a welcome guest 
in every home-circle. 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the dis- 
tinguished writers of the South. Among others we may 
mention the names of 


Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, Genl. G. T. Beauregard, 
Rev. H. C. Alexander, Genl. J. A. Early, 

Hon. S. Teackle Wallis, Rev. R. L. Dabney, D. D., 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holmes, 
Prof. S. S. Haldeman, Prof. Thos. R. Price, 

Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, Paul H. Hayne, 


Prof. W. LeRoy Brown, Miss Mollie E. Moore, 
Mrs. M. J. Preston, Sidney Lanier, 
Edward Spencer, Miss Mary Carroll, 
Col. Jno. S. Holt, C. W. Hills, 

Edwd. 8. Gregory, J. H. Myrover, 


Miss Nettie Power Houston, “ Philemon Perch,” 
Prof. W. H. Waddell, *¢ Pearl Rivers,” 


** Barton Grey,” y “* Elzey Hay.” 
and many others. 

TERMS:—Single subscription $4.00 per annum. To 
Clergymen and Teachers $3.00. For club-rates address 
the publishers. Specimen number sent on receipt of 25 
cents. 

MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL, 


Wm. HAND Browne, £ditor. BALTIMORE. 
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P. . HANSON HIss && co. 
45 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, (adjoining Masonic Temple,) 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


Interioc Decorations, French Fancy Goods, Mantel and Pier Glasses, Connecting 
Cornices, Curtain Goods, &c., all of the very Latest and Finest Styles, 


Having superior facilities for mz annfacturing , particular attention will be given to orders. Strangers 
visiting the City are i invited to call and examine. 





BNGLISEL PERIODICALS 


Supplied direct from LONDON at publication price and postage by B. F. STEVENS, American 

Literary and Library Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 

The Saturday Review, The Spectator, The Pall Mall Budget, $7.50, gold, a year each.— The Graphic, $9.00 
gold, a year—Jllustrated News, $7.00 gold, a year—Atheneum, $4.25 gold, a year—all others at same 
rate. Orders with remittance may be sent to B, F. STEVENS direct, or to his Agents, Messrs. 
imVE NG & WILLEY,. 34% Pine Street, New York. 

—~ JENNINGS’ EAU DENTIFRICE.  _ 
This preparation will effectually Cleanse, Beautify and Preserve the Teeth. It will impart 
to the Breath a most delightful Fragrance, and to the Gums a healthy Action, and a conse- 
quent firmness and brightness of Color. 

EAU DE COLOGNE--Double. 
The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is universally acknowledged (1n pints, hal 
pints and quarter pints.) SQA Liberal Discount fo the Trade. 


N. HYNSON JENNINGS & CO. 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 90 N. Charles St.. Rainer, 


“THE SOUTHERN PL ANTER AND FARMER, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


4+ - 


This old established Journal offers unsurpassed inducements to ad7rtisers. 
Is taken by the best class of Farmers in Virginia, and in nearly) «il the 
Southern States. 


Subscription, $2.00 per annum, in advance. Specimen Copies furnished. 
For advertising rates and upon all business subjects, address, 


FERGUSSON & RADY, Publishers, 


R [CHMOND. VA. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, _ 


Foreign Bookseller and Importer, 


No. 77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


Agent for the REVUE DES DEUX MONDES in America. Subscription $18.50 per annum, 





CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS ON ANY DESIRED SPECIALTY. 





COLEMAN & ROGERS, 
PHARMACEUTISTS, 


73 OW. Baltimore Street, 


GSAITIS 


Have a large and well assorted stock of pure DRUGS 
and CHEMICALS, and all rare pharmaceutical prepa 


L 


a 


rations. 


Our Mineral Water Department 


EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING: 


Catharines, Sharon Sulphur, St. Bedford 
Missisquoi, Kissengen, Vichy, 


RICH JEWELERY, 


Congress Greenbrier White Sulphur, Rockbridge Alum 
Excelsior Suratoga, Augusta Alum, Healing, 
| Star Saratoga, Alleghany, Coyner's Sulphur, 
High Rock Saratoga, Blue Licl:, Seltzer, 
Washington, Bitter Kissengen, Empire Saratoga 
(Chaly beate,) Bedford Alum and Iodine, Geyser, 
Bethesda, Gettysburg, Hathorn, &c. 





DIAMONDS, 
‘HEVM ARIV Ia 








‘maEvMAAATIS 


Also, Importers of JOHANN HOFF’s GENUINE 
EXTRACT OF MALT, 


‘4 5, Agents fur the sale of JOHN M. FORREST’S 
r IN £ W. ATCHES | ORIGINAL UNADULTERATED JUNIPER TAR. 


DM APFIRD A Dle 


. R 7 _ | §e"Cash Orders from a distance are promptly 
185 W. Baltimore Street. | ana caretuiy ated. 


THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 
168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 


30,000 Customers already fitted, and we ace now filling orders at 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. | sud 


i 
SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. W 
We append the names of the fullowing gentlemen, who with hundreds of VA mi) 
others, have entrusted us with their orders : 
Hon. A. ar STEPHEN 4, Georgia. Judge ROBINSON, Aneopette. Md. Trot Cc. K. NELSON, Aanapaite, Md. 
- SANDS. Ellicott City, Md. Hon. H. W. ARCHER, . B. DANGERFIELI 
Col. E. A DAWSON, Georgia. - AS ACKERMAN Alexandria, Va. 
“ K.M.JOHNSTON, * U.S t'y. Washington, D. C. Col. D. C. DeJARNETT rE, 
“ E. R. DORSEY, Cojemiie. S.C. Rev. J. M. BON NELL, Macon, Ga. Georgetown, D. Cc. 
Dr. GEO. C. COOPER 3S S. Army, J. W BURKE, Alexandria, Va W. R. EMPIE, Wilmington, N. 
Fort Monroe. J. 1s CARWILE, Fayetteville,N.C. W.C. HANDLAN, Wheeling, W. “Va. 
Hon. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. JIN» ; CLARKE, Ellicott City. Md. Hon. A,HAR DING. Danville, Ky. 
E. A. SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga. Prof. J.M. VASHIELL, Annapolis, Md. J. M. HERNDON, Fredericksburg, Va 


—-vee -— 
Directions for Measuring. 


Measure size of neck —size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
shoulders or spiual column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow. 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Butt ns. State if a tall or stout figure. 


W BDDING OUT?rITsS. 
Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to, 


Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 

















FAMILY FAVORITE) 


1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPOSITION of 
1867, where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS ; which experience was repeated in 
Baltimore at the MARYLAND INsTITUTE fair of 1869. 
Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 
Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, 
Gathering, Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, 


Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty 


Lock-STITcH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 


Every assertion guaranteed. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


53 N. Cuartes St., BALTimorg, MD. a18 N. Firtu St., St. Louis. 
613 Broapway, New York. 191 Lake St., CHIcaco. 
1307 Cugestnut St., PHiLapeLPHia. 349 Wasnincton Srt., Boston. 














UPHOLSTERY HOUSE FURNISHINC. 





ESTABLISHED 1821. 


o 


WALTER CROOK, Jr. 


220 


West Baltimore Street, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
EMB. PIANO & TABLE COVERS, 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES, 
AND SPANISH WINDOW AWNINGS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 





‘SLaNOVUa P ADVI J INGILSAA 








EMBROIDERED LACE CURTAINS. 











WINDOW DECORATIONS & CORNICES. 














